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EDITOR’S NOTE 


The time is ripe for the work to which Miss DeWitt has set her 
hand. In the study of the sounds of speech great progress has been 
made, especially during the last twenty-five years: facts have been 
ascertained in ever-increasing detail, and the phonetician has 
trained his ears to discriminate niceties of sound that used to pass 
unnoticed, and his vocal organs to reproduce them, and he has 
cunningly devised instruments to record them. All sounds have 
equal scientific interest for him. 

Then there has arisen very naturally the demand for cuphonetics, 
to use Miss DeWitt’s word, the attempt to determine what shall 
be deemed good speech, the coin that may freely circulate wherever 
English is spoken. For national and international use, for cultivated 
social intercourse, for practical purposes, as well as for preacher, 
actor, lecturer, a standard speech is essential. The teacher, at home 
and abroad, clamours for it. 


Yet, even if we have determined what the standard speech shall 
be, we cannot rest content. Is it not possible to utter the sounds 
correctly, to pronounce the words correctly, and yet to produce 
a harsh effect ? For long years our teachers of singing have toiled 
and taught to produce perfect tone and faultless diction in song, 
and results of permanent value have been secured; is it not common 
prudence to turn to them and learn what may help to make the 
spoken word sound beautiful? 


On a basis of extensive study with phoneticians and teachers of 
song, and with wide vision of the many aspects of her subject. 
Miss DeWitt has devoted herself to the quest of an ideal English 
speech; and the present volume marks a further step towards the 
full exposition of her views. In it she shows many ways in which 
the spoken word calls for our attention, and she has supplied a 
number of interesting records of the speech of natives of this countrv, 
a complement to the records of speakers from the United States 
and Canada which appeared in her EuphonEnglish. 

regard it as a privilege that this important book should appear 
under my editorship, and I trust that it will receive in full measure 
trie recognition which it deserves. 


WALTER RIPMAN. 


























AUTHOR’S NOTE 


As with histories and other books dealing with a similar inter¬ 
twining of complicated topics, neither this nor our companion 
volume could be founded on purely original sources. Resting as 
they do upon a line of long-established subjects, the working 
materials belong no more to the individual but to all students 
of and workers in the subjects themselves. 

Here, as before, a few topics may appear to play a minor part 
if they are judged by the comparatively small space they occupy 
in print. These, however, often form a foundational reason for 
giving exemplifying material later on in an entirely different line. 
The latter material is at times used but as a means to another than 
its own end. It is, for example, the case with some of the scientific 
material, for no matter how independently and separately that 
exemplifying material may be used by student or specialist with¬ 
in that one branch of work, it often remains but an example to 

show how scientific work may be applied for some national or 
other purpose. 

It is from the encouraging use of our companion volume that 

we are led to believe that this too may be a supplement to various 

textbooks and oral lectures in related lines of work, even though 

again it lays no claim to being a complete textbook within any 
held whatsoever. 

In our outright textbook of the oral word materia] will be given 
along linguistic and vocal lines in a constructive textbook form, 
there it will be our privilege to give an initial and specific acknow- 
e gment of our more immediate indebtedness along those lines, 
w ere as this note does not indicate the topical influence and the 
generosity of any individuals. 

That our indebtedness is manifold will be obvious to the expe¬ 
rienced worker in any topic. So manifold is it within the network 
° included topics, that again—in another equally modest volume 

it would be mere pedantry to name the many scholars, writers, 
ec urers and experts whose work has contributed to our own. 
moreover, we have drawn as much directly from pen and lip of 
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friendly or other co-worker, layman, consultant and expert in 

general, as we have drawn from books or definite formal training 

In these, more mosaic books—and other writing—we have from 

time to time indicated the source of special training and experience. 

Whatever they may not mean to some lay minds, to professionals 

we think these printed acknowledgments seem none the less sincere 

and valid because they come necessarily within the book instead 
of in a prefatory note. 

upon the foundation of what has gone 
before in many fields, the structure of mind upon mind, of life upon 
life stands there to face us as one vast store of unified originality. 
Take even one acknowledged specialist in any given field and see 
how greatly the accumulation of others' originality is at work and 
mingled with his own independent effort at every step. Why? 
Because all of us give our lectures, write our books, with the gleaning 
of °ur education. And what is education but the scraps of previous 
originality assorted in scholastic form or in life’s simple thought 
or training that we have gathered on the way ? Taking the specialist 
in the average, he may add a little here or there; he may apply an 
old thing in a different way or for another purpose; which in its 
way makes something new. Sometimes he gives the most by bringing 
into a combinative use whatever may be his peculiar accumulation 
of experience and ability in varying fields of work and interest. 
A new linking of different professions, so that those separated efforts, 
as a mightier united power, may work not toward a dozen but 
toward far fewer goals. And yet, in the great end, what is the 
individual’s original work but one small drop within the sea of 
time ? And what at most is any individual’s gift ? One little life 

These facts are well understood within professional circles. 

It would, therefore, take only a lay mind with peculiar gifts of 
misunderstanding, inclined to unfavourable interpretation, to 
look upon books along these lines as offerings of complete original 
research, discovery and idea at every step or turn. And this we 
add because the books reach a large number of lay and professional 
readers alike, and occasionally one of the former is misled by following 
his own rather than the accepted understanding of these points. 
As for what really has been given, added or done in quantity and 
kind, that must be decided by the competent critic, not in a single 
one, but in various fields of work. 

It is once more our privilege to present a group of euphoneti- 
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graphs. A privilege that could not have been ours in this form of 
presentation if so many individuals had not once more responded 
with generosity of interest, time, faith, or human kindliness—often 
all of these. We are again unable to give separate acknowledgment 
to each of the many, and therefore even less able to single out the 
few who more than triple our indebtedness. We can but hope that 
each may read between the lines of his record our word of gratitude 
for his part in the whole. And may he not judge the gratitude by 
the shortness or scientific drabness that the record may have in 
his own eyes. 

Neither our months of work, nor the individual generosity 
accorded, would have made it possible for student and layman to 
have this intricately printed group for reference work had it not 
been for the unusual generosity of our editor and publisher and 
the renewed courage of the printer, whose untiring labour is often 
the forgotten spark that brings an author’s desire into life. 

We hope the combined euphonetigraphs in this book and in 
EuphonEnglish may be: A useful and comprehensive addition to 
research work in branches of English dialectology—the branches 
devoted to that which collectively will tend toward rather than 
away from the world-good form of Our Oral Word. 

As for the manuscript itself, the friendly personal favour of 
general reading, proof-reading or constructive counsel in regard to 
isolated or combined parts, these were generously given by lip or 
pen of Miss May Laird-Brown, Miss Emily S. Hamblen, Professor 
Raymond Weeks, Colonel William Wood, and our editor, Mr. 
Walter Ripman. Only one has seen the manuscript in its entirety, 
and we again stress that we alone are responsible for the combined 
outcome of our professional heresies and schisms. 

M. E. DeWITT. 

“ The Hill,” 

New York, 1026. 


London, 1925 
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INTRODUCTORY 


Object of the Book.—This has the continuation object of Euphon- 
English and World Standard English. Separate book that each one 
is in every sense, one always supplements the other in greater or 
in lesser degree. One was the foundation for the other and, though 
topically the objects may seem to differ here and there, the present 
one is a filling in, a carrying on. Either book may be used quite 
separately for several purposes by workers or readers in different 
fields, though many will need both halves to make for themselves 
a completed whole. 

Many may find that the present book often jumps into the middle 
of a central idea without giving preliminary groupings with simple 
introductions as a guide for the more complex parts. This will, 
however, be more apparent to the layman. So far as the latter is 
concerned, we have usually taken it for granted that he has read 
EnphonEnglish, which in almost every case has a simple preparatory 
passage in relation to various ideas that are continued herein. 

The many references to the other book will not seem unusual 
when it is realised that this is a companion volume to the first. 
The references are given so that the reader will not lose time by • 
having to look in the index when he is interested in following 
up a point. 

As always, our interest in any phase of the oral word is far more 
national and international than linguistic. Because it dealt with 
the problem of the modern means and need of handling one phase 
of the oral word, the other book had to give more space to expla¬ 
nations of the modern cuphonetic treatment of the subject. The 
present book usually takes for granted the knowledge of those 
linking parts. It is, therefore, able to continue by giving a few 
historic and other scientific details as examples of how these things 
may be applied to meet definite national and other purposes. For 
example, C harts I. and II. are especially planned to be historic, 
not only in the linguistic sense of Modern, Middle and Old English 
forms, but by supplying, by means of the chart key, phonetic source 
history in regard to older and very recent developments. Then, a 
B xvii 
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historical and comparative group of vowel scales has been added as 
well. In short, the present book gives a few concrete examples of 
applied phonetics and euphonetics, but it goes on where the other 
left off. Yet, in all the detailed and technical points that these 
scientific pages bring out for the student, they are so presented 
that they may be used as visual examples for the most general 
layman who is unable to follow the intricacies of the oral appli¬ 
cations. The layman can again see changes that have taken place 
and sec the extreme differences between our spelling and pro¬ 
nunciation of English in its present and older forms. The charts 
have still another reason for existing in the present book. They 
give many classified modern variations which may be of interest 
to those who are able to read the euphonetigraphs. 

It is in the present book that we show euphonetic application 
with tonetics and with voice. Here we go into the triune elements 
of beautiful speech. This is not done from the general idea of beauty 
of any one phase of speech, but from the art point of view in each 
of these three elements. Here it is that we indicate how the art 
point of view does not exist in any element without consideration 
of all three—euphonetics for pronunciation; tonetics for the world- 
good speech melody of a given language; and voice training, the 
spiritual blender of the other two which gives the tone quality, 
production and control. 

It is our greatly delayed textbook that will try in a more practical 
way to bridge a few lamentable gaps between euphonetics and 
voice-work. Herein we but write about the subjects, the two working 
fields, and indicate the national need of their working at least 
toward and for, if not directly with, each other. Again, we urge 
the double language approach of English—French for voice training 
as well. We were particularly encouraged to give even more than 
the space that we had planned to give to voice herein as our 
publisher has added a book to his list which enables us to refer to it 
without handling voice technicalities. It has the practical advantage 
for us of dealing with French euphonetics and French in general 
from the singer’s point of need . 1 

Nationally it is time that we stopped approaching voice and 
pronunciation from the old-fashioned elocution point of attack. 
Nationally it is time to realise that from the highest art point of 
view the old elocution idea of a graveyard tone is not the modem 
' Singers’ French, by May Laird-Brown (Dent—Dutton). 
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idea of voice quality. That is a quality that is largely dependent 
upon the lightness of tongue motion and position adjusted to the 
needs of tone. It is time for us to realise that as much of miserable 
speech has been turned out through the single euphonetic approach 
as through the single voice approach. Neither one either takes care 
of or covers the other professionally any more than a prize and 
a degree in chemistry, or an art school prize in anatomy turns the 
recipient into a professional M.D. 

For the ultra-specialist to adhere to one branch only is a far 
different matter from giving a growing generation a one-branch 
training when a triune one is necessary to produce beautiful speech 
upon the world-wide plane of art. We may give it on a triple instal¬ 
ment plan, but in the end our national giving must be a complete 
gift, if worth-while gift we plan at all. 

The Social and Economic Factor.—And now we return to the 
national, social and economic end of the oral word. 

Again we take it up in various continued or additional ways: the 
future educator's, publisher’s, librarian’s, social worker’s attitude 
toward this national problem, with a thousand roots twined round 
in intricate design in our national forest of affairs. Again we touch 
on immigration and on race, on national policies within, without. 
Again we reiterate all through the book so that the layman, who 
may only be interested in four out of a dozen approaches, may still 
be able to follow the particular relation of the oral word to those 
few points. That, of course, necessitates repetition from many 
angles. 

It must, however, be borne in mind that, even though we deal 
with historical matter here and there, it does not, therefore, make 
this book a history that turns away from speechways. When, for 
example, we go into the American “ expansion policy,” when we 
indicate the necessary existence of a nation’s balance of interest 
m its own affairs, these things were not brought in for the sake of 
" bringing in history.” These things are dealt with at length to 
show the necessity of facing historical facts and fundamental 
principles of past and present rather than rejoicing in the fanciful 
belief that because we are a republic—or ” democracy ”—we have 
not had definite expansion and other policies. At times these things 
are brought in to show the connexion between a present speech 
problem and a long past national fact. At times they are brought 
in to show that a nation cannot develop into a world-power without 
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world contact, interest, activity, but, above all, responsibility■ to 

show that we, as other empire-builders, have been very human in 

our growth and that we have not been childishly naive as some 

patriots imagine. But these things have been brought in to show 

primarily that we are in every way on a par with world affairs in 

general, and that there is no reason or excuse for localised attitudes 

toward the oral word “because we are a democracy," “because 

we are so different," or “ because speech in the New World must 

take its own course," and for other equally groundless reasons. 

Considerations of speech touch every vital part of a great nation's 

life, and no modern world-power can afford to adhere to naive 

attitudes toward speech because it happens to be a natural human 
activity. 

Though the question of race comes in in an abstract form, on no 
account do these books pretend, far less desire, to deal with racial 
politics, a subject which would have to be treated by another pen. 
Herein we are presenting nothing that is against any given race. 
If a passage seems to be “ anti " anything, it is rather anti the race 
sentimentalist who does not face history and fundamental facts 
here any more than elsewhere, the one who would handle present 
difficulties by ignoring those of the past and future as well. 

In any race question factions and opinions abound, for there is 
so much that we have not even begun to understand, and at best 
we grope but blindly. All English-speaking nations are confronted 
with these problems, and many social workers and others are 
spurred on by a desire to be humane, and therefore advocate various 
race mixtures as a means of greater unity and improvement, but 
the hysterical enthusiasm of the lay-worker often produces the 
very racial flames that he hopes to avert. 

Extreme conservatism guided by the past may have its weak 
points, but is it less sane than to jump headlong into wholesale 
experiments unguided by history or the expert ? Narrow as con¬ 
servatism may seem in many ways, it is not of necessity a sign of 
antagonism and should not be looked upon as that. Admittedly 
narrow as many present attitudes seem from some points of view, 
until far more is known, is it not saner to remain slow in taking 
wholesale action ? After all, life is a big thing to gamble with in 
quantity. In our present state of comparatively little knowledge 
about future possibilities, can we not hope to gain a deeper and 
more enduring unity through the kinship of the oral word which is 
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the golden key to the gateway of the soul ? Within a few more 
generations science will know far more about those racial and 
other crossings that are a help to both sides and those that help 
but to deteriorate the best of each side. Until that day of greater 
knowledge dawns, the general social workers can do far more 
through speechways than they have even begun to realise. When 
it comes to race, emigration, immigration, the congestional revolu¬ 
tion, these and many other problems are among those in which 
future social and oral word specialists shall work hand in hand. 
It is for these reasons that we have continued to link the modern 
work in the oral word with so many supposedly unrelated problems. 

The oral mother tongue in itself may not solve the problems, but 
it can do much to tide us over a difficult period of readjustment 
and to make the path easier for other workers in other generations. 

Factions.—Every established line of work has and always has 
had many-coloured factions. There are within one subject factions 
that are working from different angles or toward different goals, 
factions though admittedly differing in word, in print and in action, 
yet not creating personal enemies. But there are also factions 
that through personal animosity capitalise the b in the Bitterness 
of life. 

If these exist within a single line, what happens when many 
lines of work and of vital personal interest are brought within the 
covers of a single book ? There are few friends, however close, who 
can agree point by point on even four topics, if these are vital 
and deeply touch the personal and the national heart of things. 
That being the case, then individuals and more especially groups 
can never be in complete sympathy with one worker’s handling 
of one subject, far less so when it comes to many subjects. 

Vital reaction and searching criticism must come at every turn 
and take their natural course. Every frank and open reaction to 
any part of work has its value, whether the reaction is favourable 
or otherwise. Criticism builds, gives us a wider vision and additional 
points of view. Constructive criticism does even more, and it is 
only “ constructive ” personal antagonism that is built up point 
by point which tears to tatters professional respect of its source. 
That is the antagonism that temporarily blinds normal vision, 
whereas the most fiery reactions of fair critics build thought, new 
effort and new books. These are the things that every author faces 
according to the complexity and vital quality of his subject. It is 
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neither new nor deserving of mention here except for a few necessary 
points in regard to others than ourself. 

Xhe general points are covered in EuphonEnglish, and we refer 
the reader to those pages. 

Speech is a vitally personal thing to many of us, and we are 
handling it not only in general, but in dozens of cases in individual 
form again. We are not only handling many tools, terms, parts of 
various subjects and parts of other people’s work, but we are 
handling many of them with additions and applications of our 
own. We are handling mere leaves, twigs and branches of some 
diverse works and are weaving them into our own design and 
purpose. And, what is more, our combining, linking, weaving, may 
bring work of separate individuals, the work of antagonistic factions, 
the work of widely differing professions, into closer or quite different 
relation or contact than they have had before. Some of these have 
never previously verged on association. The handling of speech, 
tool, term; the given quotations from or reference to other people’s 
work or word or books, not any of these mean that the individuals 
agree with us, that they are even favourably inclined to the objects 
or contents of the book as a whole or of any part of them. 

It must be remembered that an isolated tool or quotation may 
take on a different colour in a different context, and for that very 
reason might be misunderstood or misinterpreted to the unconscious 
disadvantage of another. It is for that reason we stress again that 
the combinations, applications, additions and purposes being ours, 
the criticisms must be ours too. 

We can but hope that our common interest in our common mother 
tongue will once more bridge the outstanding differences on other 
points. We have found that by including many angles of approach 
and many topics, with all the resultant points of disagreement, we 
have opened the way for points of friendly contact as well. 
According to the desire of the individual, the old Italian pro¬ 
verb usually has held good: “When God shuts a door He opens 
a window.’’ 

Our Oral Word.—You cannot have beautiful speech with an ugly 
voice, or with a voice that is not trained or guided so that you 
may learn to make the most of its natural beauty if that is yours. 

You cannot have a really beautiful voice if your pronunciation 
hinders it. Therefore phonetics may be used to further pronun¬ 
ciation that is euphonious, and then we may call the science 
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euphonetics. Euphonetics is a necessary basis for voice-work or 
any form of oral expression. 

The subjects of pronunciation and voice not only concern the 
actor, minister and public speaker, but everyone who speaks at 
all. The oral word links all professions, arts, occupations and 
interests, and thereby becomes a national and international problem, 
rather than merely a linguistic one. It is, therefore, the educational 
concern of nation, university, college, school and individual. 
Euphonetics, guided by proper voice training, helps to make a 
language not a mere human communication, but a personal 
expression of a national art. 

Those of us who are interested in social and economic problems 
need all the expert help that can be given us by the others who 
work at voice and pronunciation in either song or speech. On the 
other hand, it is our hope that these books may, among other 
things, gain the interest of social and economic workers for the 
oral word, and that they may see the advantage of its national 
furtherance through the modern means of handling it. If once 
these two large groups of workers want the co-operation of the 
oral specialists, they will be the ones to help the modern language 
work to swing over a far greater national top; for they will be 
quicker to understand the historic, economic and social phase of 
the work from an international point of view. They will lead those 
educators to whom oral language has ever remained a localised 
function, fit only for a hands-off policy in the field of general 
education. 

When it comes down to the various social and economic sides of 
the work, we might have devoted years solely to those phases 
without going heavily into the linguistic work as a specialist. We 
might have referred to speech in general, or have drawn attention 
to dialects and all the speech activity and influence within a modem 
nation’s life; but these things remain too visionary in writing if the 
facts of experience and conviction cannot be backed with a modern 
presentation of oral work. To use a great part of many years in 
order to obtain that professional background, to remain a free¬ 
lance in order to do our research work, promoting or writing when, 
where or however we chose to do them, that meant both having 
and giving unlimited time. Much of it seems “ lost time " to many, 
for a great deal of it is used for work that does not seem to count 
because it never shows professionally. According to others we 
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might better have used the time in more tangible ways for more 
visible results. 

These things are, however, neither here nor there, as we really 
gave the time for a goal beyond the actual work in question We 
should never have used that amount of time on science had we 
not been able to apply it otherwise. We should never have devoted 
that much of life to euphonetigraphs solely to add to existing 
material in English dialectology, nor should we have worked at 
charts and vowel scales only for the euphonetic pleasure of it. All 
of these things are supplementary to the non-technical portions 
of Parts I. of both books. Parts II. are given to form a background 
of linguistic fact for the other material to rest upon, and it is for 
that reason that we should never have been willing to publish these 
technical paits separately. By themselves they could never make 
any national appeal, nor could the non-technical portions have 
rested upon firm ground without them—the one part was in each 
case necessary to the other. 

The euphonetigraphs must show that “ the composite of our 
varied New and Old World group indicates that the highest form 
of our oral art is not founded upon an artificial pronunciation . . . 
that our own language is capable of meeting the primary tonal 
demands and that in New and Old World alike a living composite 
pronunciation forms the worthy foundational medium in any art 
of our oral word or song ." 1 

The euphonetic part must indicate that it and voice-work may 
and should go hand in hand. The portions relating to euphonetics 
and voice together must indicate that jointly they should form an 
integral part of any contemplated work in many a vital national 
problem or undertaking of a modern oral world. 

Personally we cannot look upon the oral word from a local or 
even a one-nation point of view. It is far too much a part of our 
international lives, and with every month our lives are less local, 
which makes the oral word mean more to the English-speaking 
people as a whole and thereby to the world at large. They are those 
who are interested in social and economic problems, particularly 
through women’s clubs and the myriad other organisations, who 
will soon realise that a dozen “ best ” dialects do not belong to 
any national programme of education. We no longer educate our 
nomadic millions for one state, shire or province, or for one section 

1 See page 201. 
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of a land or even for one land alone. Why, then, should we give 
them in the oral word anything which does not sound world-well ? 
We are in a new era, an era in which the air itself connects all 
villages and far-flung communities within the single moment of 
the uttered word. 

Through it all it is the oral word that is the homely human 
bond between the widely different temperaments and works of 
man, between the workaday and the other world. 

It is temporary misunderstanding and ill-will that they divide 
and separate, but good will that the many seas unite. Among their 
many other forms of world friendliness the seas are the uniting, 
throbbing power that links together so much of the history, hope 
and fundamental ideals of the English-speaking peoples. 

With the sea and air to keep us intermingling and spiritually 
akin, let it be the beauty of our oral bond that will continue to 
help us in the common handling of our home and world affairs, that 
will keep us understanding and working for the English-speaking 
goal—that wider understanding of the world beyond ourselves. 
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OUR ORAL WORD 

AS SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC FACTOR 

PART I 

I. THE UNITING SEA 

'* Historians generally have been unfamiliar with the conditions of the 
sea, having as to it neither special interest nor special knowledge; and the 
profound determining influence of maritime strength upon great issues 
has consequently been overlooked. ... It is easy to say, in a general 
way, that the use and control of the sea is and has been a great factor in 
the history of the world; it is more troublesome to seek out and show its 
exact bearing at a particular juncture.” 1 — Admiral A. T. Mahan. 

“History is full of sea-power; but histories are not.” 1 — Colonel William 
Wood. 

Every great nation that numbers even one open sea among its 
friendly allies—a part of one sea that for ever lays a mothering 
hand upon a part of a nation’s rock-or sand-bound world of land— 
that nation of necessity experiences an entirely different spiritual, 
psychological and physical life than does the entirely land-bound 
nation or even one that is but laved by a less open sea. 

Even in a seafaring nation you will find that, taking it by and 
large, the inland and especially midland population will react 
much more slowly to the nation’s world-wide contact, interest 
and need than do coast dwellers of the same nation. Though it is 
keenly aware of the nation’s greatness, it is less inclined to realise 
how much of that greatness has been made and won by the intimate 
world contacts that are the gift of seaways. But to keep those ways 
as friendly, as out-giving and inbringing, as uniting as they have 
been gloriously made to be—to keep them that way means certain 
national responsibilities of homeland and foreign policy that 
naturally are less sympathetically understood by the more home- 
bound midland natives. These are the natives who live with so 
much of happy comfort and supposedly enduring safety within 
the heart of a sea-laved land, especially if the land is large and 
the heart far distant from the sea-girt borders. 

1 See the footnote on page 5. 
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On the other hand, all this being granted, inland, near-coast and 
coast population alike—taken as a population—have all too little 
realisation of the great national sea-indebtedness, and this is 
noticeably true of our English-speaking nations, sea-loving, sea¬ 
faring and seaworthy as we nationally are. 

To be sure the sea can be an isolating factor, and though with 
us it is far from that, how wont we are to think of it in isolating 
terms: cut off by the sea, a whole sea between us, separated by the sea, 
torn asunder by the sea, the dividing sea, and so on indefinitely, 
whereas the sea is to a given nation what its people are capable 
of making it, and far more than a dividing power the sea has been 
for us a developing, enriching and, above all, a uniting power. 

So strong is the old-time crave for touch that we speak of shaking 
hands across the sea, as if we did so across a dividing barrier. Where¬ 
as, if we will but have it so, the sea itself will stand with far-flung 
arms that reach across the unfathomed expanses and give that 
personal sense of touch at any time to any two far-apart coasts 
where its long, slender, tendril fingers twine their way in, out, round- 
and-about, and through their mothering touch unite one far-off 
coast with another. 

Many a mountain range has been a far greater and more difficult 
barrier between two comparatively nearby lowerlands than the sea 
has been between two distant lands. In the complex growth and 
development of our New World and in its present life the uniting 
sea has ever played its colourful, varied and friendly part. 

In the development of the British Empire it is primarily the 
use and not the abuse of the sea that has linked those many distant 
lands to the sea-laved motherland heart; the sea that has not bound 
them together in any strangling way, but has added that human 
feeling of touch between one place and another—a human feeling 
that can come but to those nations that have an inborn under¬ 
standing of the sea, its latent power, its uniting and its friendly ways. 

It was through sea-power that the British colonics and dominions 
were enabled to grow as they did. They often feel that the mother¬ 
land has been a strangely slow, oldfashioned bit of maternal 
necessity, but that they, the offspring, have been the wonders of 
the modem lightning-growth world. Yes, the oldfashioned mother 
gave them free play so that they might develop along modem lines 
in ways that the motherland could not develop for obvious reasons: 
area, climatic and other. 
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Granting all the minor wrongs, defects and mistakes of system 
that they have suffered during the generations, how could the 
offsprings have developed as they did except for the unusual con¬ 
ditions of peace that were maintained, not by themselves, but for 
them through the mothering homeland ties ? 

Power.—Although we often think of it or use it separately, 
power is not a separate thing designed for a single purpose of good 
or ill. It is but a part of the intricate universal design itself, mani¬ 
fested in almost any way or any place. It is life because it is a part 
of life, and as life is ever transient, always moving through power 
in some form, so life in turn is part of power. As everything is 
impermanent and transient, in a way it is impermanent only in so 
far as nothing can be held or kept in unchanged entirety for more 
than the fleeting moment. But again, nothing is gone, for through 
power it is always going, going, going on into some other form. 
As life in part is changing, so everything with a history of change, 
is life. Inanimate as we call the great rock or the pebble, they live, 
for their history of change through power goes deep into the aeons 
of time. 

One of the greatest dynamic powers on earth is human thought. 
It may lead to what we call devastation or destruction, that is, 
the abrupt separation of parts that the power of time would have 
changed or separated differently, in other ways and by degrees. 
Centuries of thought have resulted in ever new and quicker ways 
of demolishing human life; great steamers with a veritable popu¬ 
lation aboard, whole villages, cities, all these the power of thought 
has learnt to shatter at will’s high speed if will is given the 
opportunity. 

Do we therefore decide that the power of thought should not be, 
that it should be abolished by law of state ? 

We cannot think long without knowing that the same amount 
of thought-power may be used to find means of protecting ourselves 
and others against the abuse of the power. We realise, too, that 
centuries of directed thought have built our pyramids, our temples, 
castles, mighty boats; have built our entire spiritual and other 
modem life of art and science. We realise that power of spiritually 
guided thought has in the end given us even more of good than of 
evil, for good and beauty have a way of outweighing horror and 
vice and evil in course of time, even though quantitatively there 
may have been less of actual good and beauty existing at some 
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given time. Yes, thought has moved spiritual mountains and 
rivers—and real ones, for thought is a dynamic power. 

Sea-power.-—The sea with its power has been since time began, 
but the power existed for neither good nor ill; it ms and that is all* 
Sea-power in a human sense did not exist till man first made himself 
a partner of the sea. When the power of the elements and power of 
human thought combined, then it was that the first sea-power was 
bom. Man has made himself a partner of the sea for good or ill, 
so that through double power the seas help divide or help unite 
the world or any parts thereof. 

Though the sea had power and the thought of man had as much, 
if the two did not combine beyond mere general ways there was not 
great national sea-power. If sea-power in its highest sense becomes 
the blood and sinew of a nation’s gallantry, possessions, commerce, 
its all-world and its own empire life, it is not merely chance that 
made the fact. Great facts of the past were made in centuries, not 
in hours. They were built up by the sacrifice, the bravery and the 
valour of one generation’s host upon another. To use the sea un¬ 
hampered and to keep it free, to make it safe for all the world to 
use and gain thereby, meant the need of protecting activity and life 
at sea and on the waterways. 

Sea-power and the English-speaking Nations.—There are those 
who think of the British Isles as cut off, separated, isolated; but 
those who know the story of the sea and Britain know that* if a 
hundred roads led to Rome, ten thousand seaways have led to or 
toward the heart of the British Empire. It is connected by a perfect 
tapestry threadwork of waterways to innumerable places at one 
time. There, from its uniquely crowned position, it felt the throb 
of the world by the throb of the sea. And our AmeriCanadian 
world 1 ? It grew upon that protecting strength under conditions 
far different from the growing of nations in many centuries past. 
They are the great midland expanses that have remained young in 
realisation of just what our common share and responsibility in 
sea-power mean to all the mankindly world. It is that interwoven 
power of the sea throughout our lands and lives that made and 
that have kept us English-speaking. It is the friendly seaways that 
have kept us and our interests intermingling and our language 

* This term is used to localise certain New World interests not including 
South America, Mexico, etc., but it is not used in any sense of political 
amalgamation. See pages 13, 15, 48. 
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growing and living in all parts of the world. Without the British 
sea-power and the AmeriCanadian world's active following in the 
ideas and ideals of the friendly and protected waterways, the 
English language would have had a far different New World history 
than it has. 

We talk of the isolation of our language, but the very word 
“isolation ” is not comparable to its linguistic meaning in centuries 
gone by. We grew upon the very facilities of contact that modern 
life provided so much more rapidly to a young nation than it did 
of old. If that were not the case, then the differences within our 
language would not have been more in number but vastly greater 
in degree than they are. 

Not until we realise what sea-power , 1 the uniting sea and friendly 
seaways mean, do we realise the full meaning of The English- 
speaking nations. 

1 Those who are interested in sea-power as it is presented by the authori¬ 
tative pen of historians may wish to read: 

1. The Influence of Sea-Power upon History (16G0-1783), by Rear-Admiral 
A. T. Mahan. U.S.N. (Boston: Little, Brown and Co.). 

2. The Fight for Canada, by Colonel William Wood (London: Constable 
and Co.; Boston: Little, Brown and Co.; Toronto: Musson). 

3. Elizabethan Sea-Dogs, vol. iii. of The Chronicles of America, by the same 
author (Yale University Press). 

4. Captains of the Civil War, vol. iv.; in this see especially the chapters 
"The Naval War, 1862”; "The River War, 1862”; "Grant Wins the River 
War, 1862”; "Farragut and the Navy, 1863-4," by the same author in the 
same scries. 

5. The two naval and military volumes in The Pageant of America, by the 
same author and the same publisher. 



II. THE RAINBOW OF RACE 
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Let us take the ‘‘White Light of World Truth,” and let it strike 
the refraetmg media of the triangular prism: nation, language, race. 
When it splits into all colours of the rainbow you will see the 
separate parts. Take the history of the best that each has to offer 
the best that any nation, language or race has given to the world 
at large, has given to one and all of us alike 

Nothing gives only beauty, love and honour; nothing gives only 

ate, ugliness, deceit. Nothing is formed completely of one clement • 

everything is formed of many elements. There may be more of 

good and glory, more of wrong and shame—but so intricate is 

every fibre of all life that there is no complete, unqualified good 

and glory, no complete wrong and shame; for everything has among 

its many elements one that is modifying; no matter how good and 

glorious how wrong and shameful we are, there is always room 
lor a but somehow, somewhere. 
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Yes, relatively speaking, something may be absolutely right or 
completely wrong; we must merely remember that in vivisecting 
each action, each thought, each life, the terms arc relative because 
of the inevitably modifying “ but” 

If truth, good, beauty, honour and glory it is that have been 
given, not any of it is so insignificant as to be invisible; not any 
so great that it may stand complete, supreme. Not any single 
history of nation, race or language can in itself be the White Light 
of world high honour, glory, beauty, truth. From the impartial 
world point of view it takes the many atoms, the many separate 
rainbow colours, to make the ultimate radiant “ White Light of 
World Truth.” 

The delights, as well as the problems of race, have been approached 
so often and in so many ways that here at least we need not touch 
more than lightly upon the more scientific biological and psycholo¬ 
gical factors, nor do we even pretend to treat the topic with complete 
logic on any side. 

Call it question of race, problem of race, or call it race-interest; 
call it anything you will, it is an integral part of every national 
phase of our English-speaking nations' lives. We may avoid the 
issues at every turn, but that does not keep the many minute wheels 
within the wheels of race from turning and from grinding on and on. 

Is it because we do not, or will not, or dare not face things 
frankly that the hysterical fantasies have come to life ? Are these 
the causes resulting in patent and quack medicines that are offered 
everywhere to cure the ills that are neither grasped nor understood 
by the advertisers ? Medicines that do not cure may be quite 
harmless, but when plus failure to cure they irritate; or, when 
through highly paid advertisements they block the path for saner 
remedies that cannot pay the advertising toll, then they become a 
menace and a problem greater in themselves than the ills they 
falsely claim to cure. 

Facts in themselves are seldom as serious as their evasion. If 
our respective nations would handle race (for handle it we must, 
unless we wish race to handle us), then we must learn to have a 
common meeting-ground for common unimpassioned consideration 
of: Facts, not as they were, but as they are; facts as they are, and 
not as we think they should be if only biology did not exist. 

There are a number of books that take up questions in a popular 

way, in a way that certainly stimulates interest, admiration and 

c 
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thought. In regard to certain points, however, they cannot be a 
common meeting-ground. To keep out the hysterical and extreme 
we must of necessity find a balance through sane, impersonal 

biology, and that again must be balanced by some of the modem_ 

but modified—psychology, and through it all we must remember 
that good and bad, right and wrong are never absolute terms. 

The least any of us can hope for is that some means may be 
found to adhere to facts and still deal with them in such a way that 
their elements may be presented and considered by large groups. 

Our own starting-point was the rainbow of race, and that we 
combined with the given suggestion of "The White Light of 
World Truth." 

Now let us adhere to race and colour in a different sense. As 
arguments they are thin, as logic they may easily be tom to pieces, 
as facts they may be disputed—but these are not the points. The real 
point is to open a way of discussing race in terms of colour without 
offence, without running into inferiority and superiority complexes. 

Four Colours.—Let us think of four colours representing four 
imaginary races: blue, green, violet, orange. Let each pigment be 
associated with a different medium: blue with oil colour; green with 
watercolour; violet with pastel; orange with crayon (not soft chalk). 

We are going to think of colours first quite aside from media. 
Almost everyone has a colour that he likes less well, or even a 
favourite colour. If, however, we look upon colours merely as 
colour, relatively speaking one may be as beautiful as the other or 
as ugly as the other. 

There are innumerable shades of blue, and in each of these many 
subdivisions; there is a great variety of beauty, purity, ugliness, 
all of these depending upon the quality of the pigment. 

Though inferior firms will produce inferior colours, good and 
inferior firms alike will present many variations of blue under the 
rightful headings of navy, cobalt, Indian, French, etc. That is, you 
may have beauty or the lack of it in each of these shades, this 
depending upon production. 

Now let us bring in media. One may have an aversion to a certain 
medium, one a definite affection for another medium. For the 
moment leave off all the possibilities and limitations of each 
medium and think of it as medium only. Here again beauty, 
purity, ugliness come in and depend upon the quality and the 
production of the medium. 
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Put pigment and medium together and the resulting beauty, 
purity or ugliness will depend upon the balance of the two. We have 
not even started to do anything with the colours, and already there 
are innumerable considerations. 

Even at this very beginning we find that there is far less actual 
difference of beauty and perfection between the colours themselves, 
and their equivalent shade variations, than between the intervening 
differences that are found in each colour through pigment and 
medium under the heading "Quality.” Each one has a wide range 
between its peak of perfection and valley of inferiority. That is one 
important point to remember in the consideration of race. 

Achievement through Art.—Now let us come to achievement 
through art. Put personal preferences of media aside for the moment 
and think in terms of art and that alone. 

If it is art, if it has the divine spark of the master, it does not 
matter whether the medium is oil, watercolour, pastel or crayon. 
Consider durability, and the choice of medium must come in at 
once. Consider any number of things that you may wish to do in 
art and the varied limitations and possibilities of media must be 
weighed at once. Then consider the artist. He may be a good artist 
in one or in several media, and he may produce inferior results in 
another medium. 

If oil happens to be the best medium for a certain artist to use 
for a given purpose, it does not for a moment detract from the 
quality of pastel used for the highest form of art that has been 
achieved through it as a medium. Not for a moment can the divine 
spark of eternal beauty be denied to either one. But they are 
different. They are suitable for different purposes—divinely suitable 
in either case. They are more fitting or better adapted to one gift 
or temperament than to another. That is another important point 
to remember in the consideration of race. 

Let us presume that one of our imaginary races, the blue one, 
is fairly homogeneous. Let us consider a few points regarding the 
medium of oil within the sphere of art. 

Muddling the Type.—A great master in the field of mural painting 
may use oil; a master miniature-painter may use the same—even 
though watercolour is far more usual. Each has reached the height 
in his own particular field. Layman factions arise. Jealousies thrive. 
Through " muddlemindedness ” laymen have got the upper hand 
and decide that the old ruts have been ground too deep and that 
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they themselves have been divinely ordained to propose inno¬ 
vations. Yet they decide that they must be sane, considerate of 
fundamental facts and necessities, and so they start: “We don't 
wish to disturb art or mix mediums, but art is art. Oil paint is oil. 
Oil-paint brushes are brushes for oil paint. If these artists are 
really great, if they really care for art they must be broad, they 
must be ‘ better human mixers,’ they must be willing to inter¬ 
change ideas and tools. If they really have inspiration, if they 
really have gifts, these school and other group distinctions among 
them must be thrown aside.” 

And so the mural painter finds himself before great spaces with 
a tiny palette, fine miniature brushes and his old-time quarts of 
oil paint. He works with a will, but his breadth is gone, the swing 
is lost, and the flowing line has vanished. His work is small and 
cramped, and nothing that he does gives an idea of the sweeping 
grandeur of the historic pageantry of former work. 

The miniature-painter sits before his oval ivory plaque, and 
three dabs of even the smallest mural brush cover the surface in 
a godless streak. 

Now that is only mixing, exchanging and re-arranging things 
within the field of high art and within one medium. So far as the 
laymen are concerned, they do not even miss the art that they have 
muddled into and destroyed. So imbued are they with their success, 
their ideas of humanity, their ideas of inclusion, of intermingling 
and interchanging, that they are spurred on. 

Why this segregation when commingling, unity, oneness is the 
one pure goal of high humanity and love ? And art ? Art must have 
all these ideals. 

Then they give the mural painter a crate of pastels—they believe 
in generosity and will not stint the gifted man. “ But,” he cries 
out, “it is throwing my seeds of gift to the whirlwinds. It never 
has been done, and being done it would hardly outlive the very 
doing. Pastel for mural decoration cannot last.” 

“ Don’t cling to those old ideas,” they answer. “ If you care for 
art, if you care for the people and the joy it gives them, you must 
not begrudge your time and gift if something of them is lost while 
you are learning to adjust yourself to these new opportunities, to 
real experiment and progress in the field of art. There is so much 
mural oil decoration in the world of high art that you must give 
pastel a chance. We believe in equality of medium.” 
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XI 


And the miniature-painter ? What did they give him ? Crayons! 
Crayons that never have adhered to ivory and never can lend 
themselves to any of the old technique. 

And the oil paint: who got that ? The men who were painting 
signs in the street. Why ? Because, even in the lowliest of advertising, 
the laymen decided that weather at least must be considered; for 
rain and mist and snow, yes, they required oil. 

“ But," said the sign-painters, holding up their hands, “ of what 
use is the oil when you've mixed it with watercolour ? 

“Only one-third watercolour," urged the inconvinciblc laymen. 
“ If oil paint can't stand that then you’ve got poor paint. Get good 
oil paint and you can’t spoil it with a little good watercolour. 
Learn to develop the new by mixing the best of the old." 

Foolish and exaggerated as they may seem when converted 
into terms of paint and painting, these again are all points to be 
remembered when considering race. 

How broad, human, sanctified, how anything is it to play with 
creation as if it were an art supply shop of many coloured paints 
or many mediums ? 

Whom do these hysterical unifiers help in their desire to com¬ 
mingle, mix and interchange all things within their sight and grasp ? 

What single field of art can they uplift and further ? How many 
fields of art will fall beneath their sway ? 

And race ? Destruction never can uplift. You cannot improve race 
by ignoring it. You cannot ignore the problem and handle it too. 

If we can learn to be fairer in acknowledging whatever of beauty 
and of good each one has given or still gives; if we can learn to realise 
that biologically some are more fit for one part of world life than 
another; if we can learn to realise that there is a far greater unity 
than any that can come out of haphazard race mixtures, then we 
shall have learnt a spiritual lesson worth the learning. 

Love of pastel does not mean hatred of oil; to specialise in 
collecting pictures painted in one medium more than those in 
another does not mean the condemnation of other media. 

Each present nation and empire must decide for itself how it 
shall build and grow and specialise within its own acquired lands. 
Each one must decide how it shall arrange that which it acquired 
in the past. Each is a museum in itself, and must grow according 
to its accumulated needs. The needs of no two are equal, the needs 
of no two are entirely the same, the needs of some are closely akin. 
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But one nation cannot solve the problems of another by trying to 
arrange the other’s museum to meet its own museum’s very different 
needs and ambitions. Just as state, province, shire, departement 
help neither the nation nor the world by muddling up the national 
museum scheme, so do nations within an empire help neither them¬ 
selves nor anything else by trying to cripple and undermine the 

consummate power that welded the myriad parts into their 
glorious whole. 

What Kinship for our Varied Races ? 1 —And we, of the English- 
speaking world, how can we keep our rainbow of race-varied 
millions kin ? We cannot improve spiritually in taking away the 
physical best of our many integral parts by mixing the rightful 
differences away into one muddled smirch. With us it is the oral 
word that will bridge the gap of race, religion, sect, profession, 
commerce, and all the hundred differences of life. It is primarily 
through that that great portions of us will come ever nearer and 
closer to understanding the highest ideal, the honour and the glory 
somewhere embedded in each one of the myriad parts that make 
our motley scintillating whole. 

Given the museum of a vast nation, empire, or commonwealth 
of nations, you cannot equalise, unify and improve the innumerable 
departments by giving each head or necessary underling a new 
and different chance—that is, a speculative and hysterical chance 
to interchange departments, a chance for the unqualified substitute 
to run the departments to the ground, a chance for wholesale 
retrogression. Each department has its objects of lesser and of 
greater worth and beauty, each one gives intrinsic value and 
delight to the entire world of life. But each one must play its own 
and glorious part there where it adds most glory to the whole and 
thereby to itself. 

All that any of us can hope to do is to plan for the ultimate good 
of that which we have already made into our national and empire 
selves. The most we can do is to so arrange our respective museums 
that they may be worthy examples of the greatest art of all—the 
art of life. 

’ In these books we are not going into racial problems in the same way 
that they are taken up in books that pertain primarily to that subject. The 
books that present the material in a new way will do so in a less modified 
form than books which in their turn make use of parts of the material. 
East s book (see footnote, page 17) is particularly useful to read in connexion 
with those books which deal with racial problems. 


III. “ IS ENGLAND DONE ? ” 

FROM AN AMERICANADIAN POINT OF VIEW 


“If the public sentiment of its own country is outraged, honourable men 
will not serve it, while the public sentiment of other countries will certainly 
condemn it. . . . What is the State except so many individual men organised 
for common purposes? Though some Continental writers have treated it as 
a sort of mystical corporation, greater and wiser than the sum of the citizens 
who compose it, there is nothing in the State but what its members give it. 
It is that aggregate of the minds and vails of the citizens to which we give 
a collective name. Did the individuals when they grouped themselves into 
the State divest themselves of their moral feelings and bestow none of these 
feelings on the corporate entity? Can they rid themselves of their moral 
responsibility for what is their action as an organised body? Does respon¬ 
sibility evaporate and vanish in the transition from the many citizens thought 
of as individuals to those same citizens thought of as a corporate unity ? ’’ 
—James Bryce . 1 

“I at least did not choose the title ‘ Is England done?' to write under. 
I don’t believe in nations being ‘done,’ especially nations with a climate and 
a fibre like our own. I think it quite likely that we have still more staying- 
power than any other people. But I do think that we are in a bit of a mess, 
and that if we don’t take united action in certain directions we shall soon 
be in a worse.”— John Galsworthy.* 

The word AmeriCanadian may savour too much of amalgamation 
to suit the taste of the unfriendly and hypercritical. However, willingly 
different and separate as we are in many respects, there is a spiritual 
amalgamation of the Knglish-speaking peoples of this continent when 
it comes to great national issues—which are really life issues—and none 
of these stand out more potently than does our spoken word. For our 
common good we of the New World ought to act as a spiritual whole 
in this, our common AmeriCanadian cause . 3 

We have quoted this paragraph because there are some who, con¬ 
sciously or otherwise, have misinterpreted the meaning of our word. 
No friend of Canada or of the United States will ever look upon it 
as one of those miserable hyphenated-citizenship terms, nor would 
any friend use it to indicate a political or national amalgamation 
of these rightfully separate nations. 

1 From International Relations (London and New York: The Macmillan 
Company). See pages 201, 202. 

1 Prom a letter in reply to “Scrutator’s Optimism,” in the Sunday Times, 
October (?) 1925. 

3 From Our AmeriCanadian Problem of the Spoken Word, by M. E. De- 
Witt. See American Speech, vol. i., Dec. 1925, No. 3. 

*3 
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Canada has the advantage of the adjective Canadian, but the 
United States has not the advantage of an equivalent adjective. 
Through usage American has gradually filled that gap, and personally 
we use it as the United States equivalent of Canadian. 

The term New World is very broad and might include South 
America, Mexico, etc. Though our general interest is no less inclusive 
than the broadest interpretation of that term, it is always con¬ 
venient to concentrate one's interest for special purposes. 

Just as Franco-American or Anglo-French may be used as terms 
to indicate a general or some definite common interest, co-operation 
or other form of bi-national friendliness , 1 so do we often use Ameri- 
Canadian as a convenient localising term. In these books our New 
World interest is centred in the United States and in Canada, and 
though we often use New World in that narrower sense, we are 
frequently more specific and stress the term AmeriCanadian. 

Certainly no understanding friend of either nation could be 
interested in an actual submergence of either nation in anything 
other than its own national self . 2 

Is England done ? ” This was the title that spun its rapid way 
round the world. Some thought it melodramatic, lugubrious and 
what not, for according to the manner of catch-titles it and the 
accompanying material wove their way into the heads of defenders 
and critics alike . 3 

After returning from long months of work and play in England, 
it seemed to us that one or two points might well be taken up from 
an AmeriCanadian point of view. We say that because, as we have 
so often written before, so many cross-Border and cross-Atlantic 
problems are akin to many a problem in our own United States, 
and should therefore serve us as guides or warnings in some of our 
own affairs, or as a matter of national interest in developments of 
near or distant neighbours. 

1 It may of course denote the reverse, e.g. the Russo-Japanese War 
a One advantage of our adjective is that it neither changes a vowel nor 
stress and at the same time avoids hyphenation. We used to print it 
AmeriCanadian, but are adding a capital C so that there is not even a chance 
of any seeming national subordination. 

» The title was originally used in a Times article by Sir Philip Gibbs. 
Person ally we do not care for the title more than Mr. Galsworthy seems to 
have cared for it. We use it for quite different reasons and purposes than did 
the writer of The Times article, an article which did not seem to touch the 
present with fundamental recognitions of some past and of possible future 
conditions. 
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“ Is England done ? ” Done ? When there is so much of England 
to talk and write and think about ? Done ? When so many of her 
past, present and still unborn problems are there for us to think 
and wonder about ? 

A nation that is “ done ” can but bring to mind a vision of 
expanses of cold and cooling cinders and lava; the stem, inanimate 
remnants of cities and men that are but lying there waiting to be 
dug up, explored, reconstructed, reinterpreted in after ages by 
after civilisations. True, a nation that is figuratively " done " may 
still be swarming with inhabitants, people existing on the memories 
of the buried past, little realising that a glorious past in itself does 
not make their present actively glorious. True, any glorious thing 
that has been ours in the past remains ours through all of life; but 
if the present is not in some measure commensurate with the past 
it can hardly be called a glorious present. 

If the American friends of England are supposedly congregating 
at street comers or cuddling comfortably together in hotel and 
“ boarding house ” lounges so that they may better discuss or 
question the tragedy of " Is England done ? ”, one can but wonder 
whether they fully realise that, while they are impersonally con¬ 
sidering the possibility or probability of another's funeral, they are, 
at the same time, discussing the first symptoms of their own ? 

In these more uniting modem days we must realise that great 
nations are not worlds apart, but are worlds together; we must 
realise that if autumn comes then winter too is near at hand; we 
must realise that if England is to celebrate its world-funeral of an 
autumn, our own will come along by the following winter; for many 
of the things that might undo, shatter, figuratively bury England 
would be our own and selfsame ruin. 

No nation, however small or great, can rise from the sick-bed of 
anguish and go on in the selfsame social and industrial schedule 
just as if the years of struggle and illness had never been. New 
schedules have to be made and tried out and must be fitted into 
the changed conditions of strength, endurance and regeneration. 
They must even be adjusted to those but temporarily wavering 
undulations of hope and faith in the nation's own powers of endur¬ 
ance and strength under greatly changed conditions. 

Is England done? A thousand times, no! But neither are her 
ifhculties, struggles and problems done ! Many of these—to a greater 
°r lesser degree—we face in common or face the effects thereof. 
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There is the almost crushing problem of urban congestion, with 
its accompanying problems of housing and unemployment, problems 
reacting on one another in subtle intertwining ways. For the alle¬ 
viating of these one of the suggestions of Mr. Galsworthy was the 
emigration of adolescent youth to other parts of the British Empire, 
to parts where immigrants—and more especially the right immi¬ 
grants—are needed. 

We cannot here go into the detail in regard to Mr. Galsworthy’s 
interesting response to the original “Is England done?" article , 1 
but after giving a general survey of the origin of a few present 
conditions, we shall take up and go on with one or two of the ideas 
in his Times letter, applying them to our own needs according 
to our own light, but not presuming to interest, and thereby mis¬ 
interpret, the ideas and suggestions of another. 

Personally we do not feel that the emigration of adolescent youth 
would, in itself, greatly alleviate the problem of unemployment, 
nor do we feel that a surface relief of congestion would, of necessity, 
relieve some of the deep-rooted things that have produced con¬ 
gestions. We shall later take up a few points relating to the emi¬ 
gration of youth from England because we are interested in New- 
World problems of immigration. The reason for referring to The 
Times article and letters is that they brought up several points that 
are directly or indirectly allied to our own interests, and it is con¬ 
venient to deal with a few adult immigration problems of the New 
World 2 by means of a preliminary consideration of a few child- 
emigration problems of the Old World. It does not mean that 
England is seriously considering the problem as a means of relief; 
we use it rather as a convenient idea with which to connect other 
ideas. 

Far afield as we may seem to be going in the following material, 
it is given in order that we may deal with a few basic considerations 
regarding other chapters. Just as the sea-power of the English- 
speaking people has never been considered in regard to the life of 
our oral word—though great the factor that it has been—so with 
other phases of our international existence. Many an educational 
problem of the oral word that we face internationally to-day has its 
root twined round long past and more immediate social and economic 
conditions; and points that we take up in the following pages all 

1 The Times , 27 September, 1925. 

2 See the chapter “ AmeriOanadian Interests,” page 35. 
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lead to later chapters that are more definitely connected with world- 
standard oral English, its life and its right to live an internationally 
recognised life. We continue to present more detailed material 
along the social and economic line, because of our previous success 
in creating a greater interest in that world-good form of the oral 
word by means of supposedly unrelated material. 

In the first place let us consider what has brought about urban 
congestion in part; let us give a background to those questions by 
considering a few rural points. 

Village Tides. 1 —By the time that the English manorial system 
was disappearing, between the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
the community system was dying out as well. In those early days 
no one belonging to a community could be absolutely destitute, for 
a certain sense of responsibility of one for another held sway. But 
we cannot, of course, compare the modern idea of “ destitute ” 
with the ancient idea of it, for in those days the man of wealth had 
to live under some conditions at which the modern poor would 
hold up their hands in horror. 

After the peasant was no longer tied to one piece of land a different 
sense of freedom and resultant wandering took place. Under difficult 
or unfavourable conditions, in course of time, a certain percentage 
of these wanderers deteriorated in quality, owing to their no longer 
belonging to any one place. It was through the increase of freedom 
that there was a decrease of responsibility, and it took time to 
develop a sense of adjustment to the new conditions. 

As the manor had once represented the township, so the parish 
did later, and eventually became a civil unit. By the beginning of 
the eighteenth century the squire was in full sway, and it was at 
this time that the great Public Schools were developing toward 
their present forms. As Peake writes: “These schools aimed less 
at inculcating knowledge than at training character, and by this 
was understood the training of youth to lead and govern." 2 

As science developed and was gradually applied to farmland, it 
became easier to care for the faster-growing population, and this 

1 In regard to certain points that are brought up under many of our 
rri^* n £: S ' particularly useful details may be found in The English Village 
[The Origin and Decay of its Community), an Anthropological Interpretation, 
>y Harold Peake (London, Bcnn Brothers, Ltd.); and Mankind at the Cross- 
roads, by Edward \I. East (London and New York. Charles Scribner’s Sons), 
both of these books have been used freely, particularly in the present chapter. 

* Op. cit., page 191. 
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even though science did considerably less for agriculture itself 
than for other forms of national life. The rural conditions were 
generally improved, but not to the advantage of the small owner 
or tenant for whose small portion of land the more modem demands 
were too expensive: for example, the expense of field enclosures. 1 
With the decreasing community spirit of this section of the popu¬ 
lation, they had not the advantage of discussing matters and of 
acting upon good advice, as did the landed men of greater holdings. 

By the nineteenth century the lot of the small landowner and 
tenant varied. Some sold out and then rented larger holdings, others 
sold out and entered different fields of professional or civil service 
life, but the less wise and intelligent fared with increasing hardships 

and deterioration. After the Napoleonic wars all agriculture_after 

an inflation went through a long period of depression, resulting 
in a fruitless revolt of the labourers; and it was not until the 
founding of the Royal Agricultural Society in 1838 that conditions 
improved. But just as things were getting on well, and the size of 
farms was greatly increased, our own New World—toward the end 
of the nineteenth century—began to change the scene. Improved 
transportation by rail and boat made it possible for our Middle 
Western expanses to flood Old World markets with great quantities 
of corn. 

Even Tariff Reform did not help the plight of rural conditions, 
for the urban call was there; industrial risks were much less 
than those of farming. The great industrial magnates began to 
loom upon the horizon gradually, and the Liberal Party was 
given birth! 2 

In a way there was now a triangle. The traditional landed squire, 
the man with immense estates, the man whose voice reverberated 
in government; the industrial magnate who through his great 
wealth was able to buy large estates, especially in the years of rural 
depression, who therefore became a squire and had a voice of his 
own in the government as well; and the industrial capitalist who 
had no desire to leave urban surroundings. 

Through a gradual infiltration of professional and industrial 
interests into the squire’s own domain his earlier attitudes and 
opinions became modified. Then there was the gradual giving of 

1 i.e. fields began to be fenced in and became private rather than common 
property. 

^ 'Politics and Progress, by Ramsay Muir (Methuen and Co. Ltd.). This 
00k in a group of books might interest some readers. 
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more governing responsibilities to the urban workers. All this 
helped, but even then the new capitalist landholder’s main concern 
was with the large holder’s rather than the small holder’s interest. 

Through other urban influence there was a growing interest in the 
deteriorated village conditions, but, as the greater part of the interest 
came from without rather than from within, the philanthropic 
aids were not of a lasting nature, and the community spirit did 
not flourish normally. 

When transportation facilities increased, when some of the handi¬ 
caps and hardships of rural life were decreased through slightly 
better housing conditions, partly due to better laws and partly 
due to science, there seemed to be a greater interest in rural life, 
but the betterment is more visible since, than it was before or 
during, the Great War. The enormous increase in rents did not make 
it easier for the old-time villager; but still active or retiring business 
and professional families began to settle in these smaller com¬ 
munities, people coming from large or other urban homes. Though 
urban life is not primarily one filled with the community spirit in 
a narrow personal sense, it puts people in touch with innumerable 
human activities; therefore, when an occasional city-bred family 
is grafted on to rural life, it almost paradoxically brings a sense of 
community feeling to the country village—or the small town. The 
family misses the greater variety of life, and it either takes a modern 
social worker’s interest in improving some of the rural living 
conditions, or it may organise a club for dancing, reading, play 
producing, a club that will bring urban lecturers to the country, 
a walking club or one that takes a historic interest in the village 
and its surrounding country of the past. (These things do not 
always take their form in an organised club.) 

Th, s is, however, only true if there is not an outright urban block 
settling within the village, in which case a clique is formed which 
uses the village community only for its own ends, and when it 
Happens to be convenient; these facts hold good in the New as well 
as in the Old World. Then, again, there is the rural desire for the 
> ock settling of the city folk because it gives the small population 
eW mf ans of livelihood; but neither of the last two forms of 
mingling means as much as the first, for the first produces a deeper 
sense of contact and co-operation. 

of ^ Ft r ^ iS that in our own and in the Old World alike many 

ne large estates are breathing more and more slowly, are being 
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sold as estates for other than private living purposes. Certain it is 
that many of the deserted smaller holdings have been bought up 
by those who work the soil on urban theories, a difficult enterprise 
under existing conditions, unless the urban brain is backed by 
money and the help of understanding rural hands. Following that 
enchanted cry of “ Back to the country, back to Mother Earth" has 
shattered to fragments the dreams of many a city-bred individual 
if he has counted on Mother Earth herself as a sole means of live¬ 
lihood. Livelihood takes on a different colour when the townsman 
imagines that term to include various urban ideas that he looks 
upon as mere necessities. It needs ingenious experienced working 
of Mother Earth to supply a livelihood that gives to the townsman 
what the country would look upon as a host of extras, frills, requiring 
an unusual margin of surplus profit. 

Let us turn to the " call of the town,” that in another day robbed 
Mother Earth of so many sons of the soil. 

The Industrial Revolution and After.—Through coal, steam, and 
gradually through other powers, the whole world of industry was 
revolutionised to such an extent that the present general meaning 
of the word manufacture docs not even surprise us. We do not even 
stop to think about the immense industrial change that has taken 
place between the more truly hand-made days and these. Even 
though the present manufactured article may not be entirely 
machine-made, it is due to machines and to more than the old-time 
hand and man power that we can produce by our present methods. 
Great as the amount of handwork may be, our means of supply¬ 
ing the material for its making and our means of transporting both 
the raw material and the finished products are, to a great extent, 
dependent upon more than hand or man power. 

This ability to provide for more people, not only in the most 
distant places, but to provide for them within shorter time, all 
this has made the enormous increase in population possible. 

Cities could never have become congested to the present degree 
if transportation had not made it possible for their source of food- 
supply to be at a greater distance. Countries that are populated 
beyond their ability to feed the population could not have gone 
on increasing, if modern trade facilities had not become what 
they are. 

However, the enormous upheaval that the vast Industrial 
Revolution brought to almost every phase of life will be slight in 
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comparison to the upheaval that will be brought about by what 
we shall call the Congestional Revolution that we must all face 
eventually, and embryonic evils of which many of us battled with 
even in the yester-years. 

Problems were far different in the days when the world was still 
but a partially explored fairyland. There are no more continents 
to be discovered, no more vast overflow territories for the fast¬ 


growing nations to go in quest of. There are still vast unpopulated 
regions, but they are practically all nation-owned in more possessive 
ways than hundreds of years ago, and arc already being held for 
definite future development and use. 

The supposedly inexhaustible india-rubber possibilities of the 
United States as a world supplier are no longer as elastic as they 
were, for our days of competitive struggle have arrived. Few enough 
have come to realise that there is a point beyond which not any 
portion of the world can be populated without forethought and 
the facing of future facts. For every mouth in the world there must 
be not only acreage but arable acreage somewhere, and at the present 
rate of human increase that " somewhere ” is gradually growing 
smaller; this is said with the full realisation that science will still 
help to produce more from a given area than at present. Even 
Canada’s population is already doubling in twenty-four years, 
while our United States will—at the present rate—double in 
thirty-eight years. 1 Therefore immigration has its eventual limi¬ 
tations everywhere, and with that will come the natural limitation 
of emigration. 

England and Emigration.—Let us presume that there is going to 
be an interest in child emigration—that is, of boys and girls between 
the ages of fourteen and eighteen—about two hundred thousand 


every year. Mr. Galsworthy suggests that in twenty years’ time 
it might help to bring the condition of England’s unemploy¬ 
ment to at least pre-war rates by helping to develop the 
Dominions, the trade demands of which would then equal the 
English supplying power—that is, England could devote itself 
to Dominion instead of to European markets. The latter point 
've are not considering at all, nor whether the quantity or even 
fact of child emigration is feasible. We are concerned primarily 
with a few problems that not only emigration and immigration 
but congestion bring with them, problems that may well be 


1 See East (op. cit.), pages 78 and 196-8. and elsewhere. 
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considered quite aside from emigration, for we are but using the 
latter as a means of considering these problems in a general way 

from several points in the article we judge that Mr. Galsworthy 
is not referring solely to orphans or children from institutions in 
general for he says: . . we shall all be perfectly free to send 

our children or not. as our individual judgment dictates." Also 
we believe that they are city- and not country-bred children on the 
whole, and that the children are supposed to come from families 
in which the child-earned shillings count in the family budget 

If the greatest percentage of children should go from the very 
congested districts, what would happen ? 

The conditions of life there are unfavourable from a general point 
of view. Life cannot be lived there at all except by those natives 
who are used to the conditions, or by foreigners whose home con¬ 
ditions were more unfavourable in either these or other ways. 
Would those child vacancies remain to relieve the conditions ? 
Hardly, in present circumstances. Unless England would provide 
in advance for a still greater and selective immigration restriction 
these openings would be veritable havens for those who would be 
more than ready to come in. 

There are professors living within college quadrangles in our 
states who never come in direct contact with immigration problems, 
and see no reason why others should consider them as problems at 
all. Just so in England. Many a professor takes the attitude that 
there is a greater incentive for people to emigrate to America and 
that there is practically no incentive to emigrate to England, 
which offers no agricultural and other expanses. But that is almost 
ancient history, for of late years a large quantity of immigrants 
come to and remain in our most congested world cities, because 
they come to fill urban industrial needs. Although English con¬ 
ditions differ greatly from our own, still even the lowliest of industrial 
openings would be a boon to those who can easily underlive the 
natives, to those foreigners who do not realise that their English 
chances of industrial rise are far smaller than they would be in the 
AmcriCanadian world. England has restrictive laws, yes, but they 
must be even stricter if she would not have those vacancies turned 
into foreign breeding-places where, given the same conditions, the 
foreigners would out-breed the natives with the result of greater 
instead of less congestion. 

Let us presume that the given suggestion is but a shadow on the 
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wall; let us presume that the foreign element already within the 
congested districts would not be the first to fill those child vacancies 
with more children of their own. What will happen then ? 

The natives in these congested districts are accustomed to a 
certain amount of hardship, and any given relief would mean that 
it would be just so much easier to care for the remaining crowds. 
Given that relief, the inevitable result would be a native birth- 
release, but a release in the very stratum in which the vacancies 
occurred, because according to its conception of so-called “ living " 
it would find itself able to care for more people. 

These are mere biological facts that we cannot get away from, 
facts that should be considered in every emigration and immi¬ 
gration plan, facts that will have to be considered more carefully 
in every phase of national life, and considered long years before the 
time when world saturation shall have overtaken us. 

In popular discussions of race extinction the falling birth-rate is 
quoted with sorrow in the voice. To compare figures of birth-rates 
with those of the past is useless, unless we give the death-rates of 
both periods as well. The important point is not that the average 
span of life is longer than formerly, but that science has so greatly 
decreased the general death-rates—in many countries — that a 
comparatively smaller birth-rate is, nevertheless, able to produce 
a much greater increase in population than in the days when the 
birth-rate was actually higher. The only figures that count in 
considering population are those that give the balance between 
death- and birth-rates, and the importance of these and other 
points is particularly well brought out by East. 

This is not a biological treatise, and we cannot go into detail in 
regard to why certain facts are what they are, nor into the means of 
handling or improving some of those facts; but in order that we 
may present other points farther on a few of the facts must be 
considered. 

There arc various layers of social life, and the conditions in some 
of the strata do not tend to produce favourable human results. 
They tend at times to produce certain physical, mental and spiritual 
handicaps, and in spite of these, or perhaps because of them, these 
groups multiply rapidly. Under former conditions the groups 
suffered from a comparatively high death-rate. Now, just as science 
has lowered the death-rate elsewhere, it has lowered it here to a 
marked degree, and, in looking at facts from a cold scientific point 
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of view, one often wonders how kind and how cruel science really 
is. Life in some senses is not life at all. The more struggling and 
the more difficult the personal circumstances, the crueller is science 
when it prolongs breath without improving actual living and life- 
inclinations of the living ones. Therefore, under some conditions, 
science can become a veritable curse. 

Under former conditions many of those peculiarly unfit physically 
would—as a whole—drop out sooner than the others. If science 
merely succeeds in making these a little less unfit, that is, helps 
just enough to keep them beyond the present ideas of needed insti¬ 
tutional observation; if it allows these groups to multiply at their 
inclinational rate, then science is but helping to increase the burden 
of other generations, science is but laying the corner-stones for 
innumerable future institutions, which will have to be maintained 
at a great expense in order to give the rightful human care to those 
unfortunates who must breathe a life of mere existence through 
no fault of their own. 

For every hour of time that science spends on efforts to prolong 
mere breath, science and modern applied psychology should spend 
a year of effort on improving life and life inclinations while breath 
lasts. Enlightened governments of the future will have to further 
something more constructive than mere “ ‘cradle competition* be¬ 
tween the fit and the unfit,” as it has been aptly termed. Sociologists 
will have to be more foundationally guided by biologists than by 
hysterical, fanciful ideas in regard to philanthropy if this is to 
be more than a hollow, tuneless word. 

Let us turn now to a possible English emigration policy and let us 
confine our interest to the Canadian end. Mr. Galsworthy and others 
cannot stress too strongly the right of the Dominions to demand 
a good and unspoilt article. 

In planning Dominion emigration England cannot be too inte¬ 
rested in the material that it sends, for Canada cannot take an 
unlimited supply for an unlimited number of years. It is not a sign 
of English or any other hatred if Canada refuses to accept the worst 
instead of the best that can be given, nor is it narrow selfishness on 
Canada’s part if she refuses a large quantity of the obtainable best 
from nations that would not produce good biological crossings from 
Canada’s own racial point of view. Canada cannot afford to build in 
large quantity upon the—for her—wrong material, however “ right ” 
and “good ” that material most rightfull}’ seems to another nation. 
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The right English stock is an advantage to Canada, and ultimately 
a very great advantage to England too. Even if it is for purely 
selfish reasons, the local-minded population of England must learn 
to take a less indifferent Dominion attitude; it cannot feel that 
Canadian affairs do not concern it, for it will mean more with every 
year of life to have a good and deeper personal relationship between 
individuals of England and of the Dominion. A nation producing 
less than sixty per cent of the food that it needs cannot afford 
the popular public indifference toward a food-producing very close 
relative. This may be a very unsentimental way of putting it, but 
it is an admirable and sound foundation upon which to build a 
strong and useful sentiment. Now sentiment and children, ideals 
and children, and an unselfish planning for a child's fair start in 
life, all these things go very well together. Through the children, 
or at least very young people, England and Canada can form a far 
deeper bond of sympathy than through any other means. 

We know that certain congested conditions do not necessarily 
produce greater but more unfitness and inheritable tendencies 
thereto. England should “ realise that heredity does rule the 
destinies of men, with environment only such a factor as the chemical 
developer, capable of bringing out the image on the film but 
incapable of creating it." 1 

The problems brought about by congestion and the solving of 
those problems are England's, not Canada’s, and the latter cannot 
be expected to take a happy chance on the fact that less congested 
Canadian environment may develop inherited possibilities in the 
future families of those child emigrants. She cannot look upon them 
as lovable children that are bound to blossom radiantly with a 
change of air; those are chances that must be both taken and given 
by England within its own territory. 

It would, therefore, be safer not to choose highly congested 
districts for possible emigration material—not because those 
districts have no inherent wonderful human qualities to offer, 
material that may grow radiant with a given chance, but because 
there is a smaller chance of finding a fair amount of that material 
tdere than in less congested places. This consideration is directly 
or Canada’s and indirectly for England’s future benefit. The next 
consideration concerns both parties equally. We know that a relief 
o economic pressure has a natural tendency toward a birth-release. 

1 East (op. cit.), page 287. 
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It would not only be far better for Canada to have the emigrants 
taken from more favourable and less congested regions, but it would 
also be better for future England to have the resultant birth-release 
those regions, for the better and more intelligent conditions there 
would assure England of a saner release. In many cases it is nation¬ 
ally safer to have an increase in that end of the population than 
in the other end. It is much safer to reproduce less misery than more 
of it which also looks like an iceberg when it stands in print— 
a black iceberg at that! It is, however, the Anglo-Canadian child- 
emigrant problem as we see it personally. 

And now let us consider the children themselves. Is it fair to them ? 
Let us answer the question by asking: Is it fair to send them to a 
country where the comparative struggle is—for the time being— 
less acute; where they will have better, happier chances in the end ? 

The next question is: Should there be a direct transplantation 
or an intermediate one ? Our own idea, perhaps quite wrong, is 
the latter, and it is because of the concluding pages that these long 
preparatory ones have been written, for it is only with the detailed 
background that we might handle the following. 

Climatic change does not greatly change the child's powers of 
adaptability, but even then great changes mean readjustments. 
And though the child adjusts itself more easily than the adult, some 
children do the adjusting far less easily than others. With small 
children it is different, but when they are over fourteen many city- 
bred youngsters are not happy in country surroundings, which are 
so different, so new—and the call of the city will not come out of 
their veins. Many children that are not happy, or that do not under¬ 
stand their new and extremely different surroundings, miss the 
spark of human contact in the new place, and the home looms up 
with fairy wings and voices and beckonings. 

Youth has a divine spirit of adventure, but the Dominions are 
far away and are far different from home and mother or from 
motherland. The child is not old enough to realise the greater hard¬ 
ships it would have had to face if it had stayed at home a few more 
years, and the new homeland will have the doubtful advantage of 
having gained a youthful malcontent. Would it not be worth the 
nation’s while to have an intermediate stage ? 

Children and Agriculture.—In previous pages we sketched the 
effect of the Industrial Revolution, and later the Congestional 
Revolution upon rural life. We noted the recent gradual interest 
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in rural or semi-rural life in an occasional farm, village or ruralised 
suburb. We noted the gradual abandoning of great estates, and 
this is to be our point of interest. But before coming to it let us 
think for a moment of Agricultural Schools. 

In a way these schools have missed becoming as great a success 
as the most interested people might have wished them to become. 
In some quarters it was hoped that the greatest interest would 
come from the farming families, but the attitude has largely been 
this: “ His great-great-great-grandfather farmed, and we have 
farmed ever since. Why can't my boy learn as much from me and 
my father as in an agricultural school ? What does it know about 
farming that we don’t know ? Why should I pay it to teach the boy 
what / can teach much better for nothing ? ” It is on a par with 
those who are trying to teach motherhood. Those who are most in 
need of the help say : “ What can you teach my family ? Didn’t 
my grandmother have twelve children, and don’t we mothers know 
more than you do when you’ve only ‘ had a college ' instead of 
having had babies ? ” 

Those agricultural schools are, however, filling a real need; but 
the “ need ” is greater than the amount of “ filling ’’ they can do. 

To return to the dismemberment and dividing of the great estates. 
The shattered and scattered parts can never again be re-assembled 
if once they have been torn asunder. If their day of private owner¬ 
ship really has passed, why not save their historic usefulness and 
so let them continue to live in their glorious entirety and be a 
priceless heritage for the to-morrows ? 

Dozens of estates to be dispersed. Thousands of children to 
emigrate to the Dominion. Thousands of children in over-populated 
surroundings. Hundreds of schools trying to do their best for 
children in difficult circumstances. 

Why, why not turn some of these estates into combinative 
agricultural schools, that is, preparatory emigration schools ? Let 
boy-scout and girl-guide movements become interested in these 
schools, and the English and Dominion Governments will leave 
living monuments to other generations. The great public schools 
were once established to build character and train youth to govern. 
Why not establish these schools to train youth for emigration ? 
There could be two kinds of schools: one kind on a par with those 
which are entirely supported by the Government and the other 
kind requiring a small fee. 
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N ° m att er h°w lowly the station in life, the families of the 
accepted children should meet certain definite demands. The 
children must be up to certain mental and physical requirements. 
U must be made worth a family’s while to have a great desire to 
get a child into one of these schools, for a definite incentive will 
make them care more about producing better children. 

These schools should take children from the age of twelve, and 
siould give a two, three or four years’ course, according to the 
equipment that the parent decides to give the child before emi¬ 
gration. This would give a large number of parents and children 

ample opportunity to find out just how they felt about emigration 
before actually breaking the home ties. 

The school should give a graded agricultural training fitted to 
the age and strength of the children and fitted into the necessary 
schedule of continued general education. 

So far as the general education is concerned, the first year should 
be the same for all; after that it should try to meet the needs of the 
chosen Dominion to which the child hopes to emigrate. Special 
textbooks should be written for these schools, supplemented by 
cinema films of the kind described in our chapter “To-morrow and 
our New Old Publishers.' ’ Children must have a graded and developing 
idea of what they arc working toward—it should be as educational 
as Wembley was in that way. Children could get the most marvellous 
constructive idea of history, government, economics, sociology, 
industry, if for example the books were written by fiesh-and-blood 
historians who would present fiesh-and-blood heroes with ordinary 
human inclinations, instead of presenting sugar-coated dry-as-dust 
angel hosts. If every chapter were supplemented by cinema films, 
the past and present of England and the Dominions 1 would live 
for those children. Describe various sections of the Governments 
and show in motion-picture the effect of rural and other laws that 
have been passed; let those pictures display in a dramatic but true- 
to-history form the different stages that we have just touched upon 
in the past pages, showing how the urban or Congestional Revolu¬ 
tion has come about gradually, and then newspapers and Socialism 
will not confuse the children so much in later days. Give these 
children a useful life-preparing education, the good country air. 


1 o.g. Wolfe and Montcalm, of "The Chronicles of America Photoplays" 
gives an idea of what can be done with the Canadian end. See our chapter 
‘‘To-morrow and our New Old Publishers.” 
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supplemented by enough healthful farmwork, and you are giving 
the world a splendid piece of humanity for it to mould into a sound 
and rhythmic form. Providing that the inherited material is good, 
you would produce a wonderful group of physically and mentally 
fit young emigrants. England would have some of those old estates 
kept up and worked in the most modern way, kept up with very 
little expense—as examples to the farming world. Not only food, 
but good food would be produced for the schools, and enough could 
be sold to carry a great part of the expense. Then there is the other 
point: Those children that did not wish to emigrate after all would 
be a thousand times better fitted to start life in the homeland, and 
perhaps a rural homeland at that. The number of children that 
would be allowed to emigrate should, in any case, be much less than 
the number accepted in these schools, so as to keep up an incentive 
to keep fit and to grow fitter. Therefore, even aside from the question 
of emigration, the consideration of these schools would be well worth 
a nation’s while during the next half-century of readjustment to 
new conditions. Any great city in New and Old World alike might 
find it well worthwhile to co-operate in establishing a certain number 
of free schools in the country, where children from different urban 
sections of the nation could work together, even if they could not give 
the children more than one year of their education in these schools. 
It would help to fit the non-emigrating child in any nation to face 
and to cope with industrial and other homeland problems of the day. 

If youthful emigration 1 is to take place, Canada should certainly 
establish more advanced dovetailing schools in different parts of 
the Dominion, so that this young generation would have a chance 
to become acclimatised and generally assimilated in the new life. 
Large national agricultural industrial factories should also be 
established near these schools, so that those who preferred this 
work might eventually be trained in the preserving and allied 
industrial trades. This and many other kinds of constructive 
training in the old and new homelands would make for a greater 
unity of understanding between the New and Old Worlds, and this 
would hold good for children who did not emigrate from England, 
for it would not only teach them what British Dominions stand 
for, but, through that, what England itself stands for. 

1 As Mr. Galsworthy says, there is nothing new in the idea: " The Big 
Brother movement. Dr. Bamardo’s, and other small schemes of child emi¬ 
gration, have shown the way." How carefully these "schemes” are handled 
according to our own points of view we do not know. 
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And now to come to our one point that we always seem to be 

working away from, but that in truth wc are ever working for and 
toward: the oral mother tongue. 

In nothing else is it more important to have the foundation built 
of a modern science; in nothing else is it more important to have 
that foundation simple, strong and accordingly lasting. In nothing 
is it more important than to apply this science with art as a basis 
of interest which, in the case of the oral word, must of necessity 
include as much consideration for voice as for pronunciation. 

Australia paid long and paid a heavy price for its Cockney 
importations, and the Canadian world has dialect difficulties 
enough. Here would be the motherland’s educational chance to do 
its best in sending the young emigrants away with the best training 
in world-standard oral English that the nation can give. No other 
lntellectual training will stand these youths in so good a stead, for 
it fits them at the outset for any national contacts that may be 
theirs in later years, whether they emigrate during youth or not. 
lo send forth this well-trained young and yearly host will be a 
better practical demonstration of what can be done linguistically 
will be a more converting factor in dealing with oral language than 
all the textbook advertisements that might be sent to the often 
dormant Boards of Education. England owes Canada the best and 
most delocalised form of speech that she can send; she owes it to 
the children s future success to prepare them in such a way that 
they will influence rather than be influenced by the dozens of 
flouiishing dialects of the Canadian world, and this foundation can 
only be given by means of practical English euphonetics when that 
is given with due consideration of voice. Canada and England 
cannot co-operate too intimately in this way, for it is one of the 
strongest psychological pivots upon which hinge the future fate of 

many wider, stronger, more internationally recognised successes of 
the coming generation. 

Whether the English child emigrates or not, this community 
life would do for another stratum what the great public boarding- 
schools have done for generations in another sphere of English life. 

It would add a solidarity of common interest and understanding; 
it would give the oral word its chance of bridging gaps and paving 
ways for future life, as it cannot now do under the counteracting 
influences of many of the present more congested conditions of living. 

It would get at many of the congestional difficulties from within. 
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for these children would be the natives who in later years would 
co-operate in a constructive, understanding way in helping to 
alleviate and solve some of the conditions that exist to-day, and 
this wc say in regard to equivalent schools anywhere. Even if the 
children came to these schools but for a year from many different 
cities, that segregated country life, the mingling of children from 
different parts of the urban nation, would send the non-emigrating 
ones home with wider contacts and would bring broader ideas of 
life into the family heart of their urban communities. Children will 
take back to their cities an influence from children of other cities. 


and, coming back to the more congested city conditions of their 
own homes, they will eventually be the ones to see ways and means 
of overcoming present difficulties that sociologists and economists 
can neither handle nor quite understand from without. And through 
it all the oral word would play that subtle and uniting part that it 
has played for generations in many parts of the empire through the 
influence of the great public schools. 

In Conclusion.—What will many an Englishman say ? “ Why 
should our so-called Congestional Revolution and emigration 
problems be dabbled in by a fanciful American?” And many a 
Canadian will think: ” Why should an American be concerned about 
our immigration and our problems of speech ? What are our problems 
of speech, if we actuallv have any ? ” And even more Americans 
will say: " Why so much thought about another’s affairs ? Why 
should we be concerned with the colour and fitness of Canada's 


immigrants ? Why should her speech problems become our own ? 
America is not concerned with out-of-border affairs, it is against our 
national policy.” The American “ whys ” we shall answer with this: 
Impersonal, ideal, unselfish as we think a community spirit is, 


magnanimous and self-obliterating as we may feel in furthering 
good through or for a community—whether it is our own or not— 
that is the modem spiritual garb in which we dress an age-old 
instinct. The individual’s foundational interest in a community 
is that there is an individual advantage therein. In these modern 
days of greater general safety, individuals and nations can easily 
afford to take a more impersonal interest in furthering things that 
may not have a direct beneficial reaction on them personally. 

There are arid always have been spiritual and physical sacrifice 
and unselfishness in the world of individuals and nations, but even 
sacrifice and unselfishness are selfish in one way, because they make 
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us s° much stronger, better, fitter to live worthily through the 
difficulties of life. Yet, however much individuals may isolate 
themselves these days, the age-old fire of instinctive desired together¬ 
ness still manifests itself in political parties, states, provinces shires 
nations and international affiliations. Through communication 
and transportation and other facilities science has made far more 
things possible than they were of old. Remove these external 
layers of civilisation and we find that man’s fundamental instincts 
have not changed greatly. They are modern conditions that make 
the collective spiritual growth of man seem far greater than it is, 
but even so these conditions have given collective man the necessary 
courage to grow spiritually, and limited as our actual growth has 
been, nevertheless there has been growth. 

Let us look at those American “ whys " from an unglorified and 
selfish angle as well as from other angles. Unconcerned as some may 
think themselves now, the future effects of Canada’s present immigra¬ 
tion policy will concern us deeply. If Canada develops a short-sighted 
racial policy the consequences will be as bad for us as for her. If 
Canada should accept English immigrants merely because they 
are English; if Canada should develop some infantile hysterical 
idea in regard to child immigration; if Canada should not take a 
sound biological stand in regard to children—if they arrive in 
great numbers—as well as toward adults, then the ultimate effect 
of those blinded attitudes would be felt on both sides of the border. 

A poor fibre of English emigration to Canada would neither strengthen 
nor enhance future relations between Canada and the motherland. 

No matter how painstaking and good may be Canada’s desired 
influence upon child immigrants, the following must be thought of: 
Bad environment may make good children bad, good environments 
may re-awaken that same unfortunate child's inherited good 
qualities and give it the chance of being a permanent power for 
good to a nation. But no matter how deeply spiritual Canada's 
human intention might be, she could never develop good in those 
children beyond their inherited powers of reacting thereto. A child 
has lived so short a time that it has not even had a fair chance of 
showing to what extent it is capable of reacting to exceedingly 
favourable though simple conditions. A child has as yet done so 
little, and still has ahead of it so vast a time of doing, that one wishes 
to give it every chance. In fact, so overpoweringly appealing is 
the child in itself that our inborn instinct is the desire to give to 
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almost every child something of everything. When, however, the 
child is a national and not an individual problem, when thousands 
upon thousands of children may come to knock upon a Dominion door, 
the Dominion must see them not in the single child-by-child fashion, 
but in a vast group fashion representing part of the nation’s adult 
generation of the to-morrow—and that is no slight task and respon¬ 
sibility. The Dominion must, or should, favour those new-comers 
that have best shown their inherent ability to respond to the best 
that the Dominion has to offer. 

This may seem cruelly unfair to other children who are knocking 
at closed doors, but it is the only fair policy toward the Dominion's 
host of home-bred children. Canada owes her own children the assur¬ 
ance that the new-comers will fulfil a good physical and mental prom¬ 
ise by making future Canada an easier and not a harder place to live 
in for Canada’s own children of yester-years and the to-morrows. 

Yes, every turn of Canada’s immigration policy is of vital interest 
to our states, to serve both as a warning or as a splendid example 
for us to follow. The right English physical and mental emigration 
means a fair promise that Canada’s and England’s future relations 
will remain fair, unerratic, psychologically and biologically sound. 
Every definite world-guided attitude that Canada takes toward 
that unfailing bond, the oral mother-tongue, that too is an immea¬ 
surably good omen for our future. For it must be remembered that 
the oral word will stretch its hand across the gaps that exist between 
the variant religions, sects, races, and other great differences that 
live even within our own respective nations. 

And England ?—Is it then “ done ” after all ? Again, a thousand 
times, no! The conditions and problems that England faces to-day 
have been slowly creeping into existence during the centuries and 
more rapidly approaching during the last decades. Upon the old 
and even the youngest of nations in the white world the Industrial 
Revolution showed its effect at almost the same time, but it was 
the resultant Congestional Revolution that would have its more 
immediate effect upon an older country such as England was. The 
Great War did not bring about England’s entire present upheaval, 
but it brought existing conditions to an abruptly acute point, and 
the post-war days have made it necessary for England to meet a 
crisis in almost every spoke of its governmental wheel. It had to 
meet each crisis by trying to adjust each spoke while the wheel was 
revolving at a formerly undreamed-of speed. If everything could 
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halt for a year, a month, or even a week, the adjustments would 
be made with greater ease, but instead, as with all of us, the wheel 
must continue to whirl along. 

England must, can and will meet the pressure that time and the 

astening circumstances of war have put upon her, but she cannot 

aff °, lose her head, her heart, and the waiting, watching trust 

and faith of fnends and relatives. And why is it all so important 

o the AmenCanadian world ? Because at the present rate of 

developing pressure we shall be in the selfsame acute position 

within a hundred years as England is to-day with no new United 

States and Canada left for us to overflow into and to set our future 
hopes upon. 


Though separately we do and rightly wish to stand, both of 
us face the slowly but surely coming future of greater saturation, 
a future bringing economic pressures—which mean frictions—that 
older worlds have known and we have not—competitive conditions 
that need the deepest and most friendly understanding between 
two near and mighty neighbours. Both of us face a day of reckoning 

a WG 5° n0t worthll y P lan the present so as to keep the future 
AmenCanadian world a land of fulfilled promises for our respective 
and other generations and centuries, for the thousands of days to 
c° mc - In this, our one hundred and fiftieth year of independence, 
an independence that made us at once dependent upon the good will 
and public opinion of an entire world, we may well show our worthi¬ 
ness as a world-power by taking a keen, friendly and co-operative 
interest in all the English-speaking 1 world, and thereby in the world 
at large. We may well show our maturity by thoughtfully realising 
that vital^ Canadian policies of to-day will have their distant 
to-morrow’s effect of good or bad upon Canada’s friendly neighbour 
to the south, our own United States . 2 


1 L°ng after finishing this we found that Mr. Galsworthy's The Silver 

l 1 ** * s 25 \ ewl ? at * uller presentation of ideas that were given in his 
Times letters. This chapter is, however, not a reaction to "Foggartism ” as 
readers of the novel might be inclined to think. 

* Those who are interested in a popular presentation of some points 
regarding immigration may care to read " Whose Country is This ? " by Wash¬ 
burn Child, in the Saturday Evening Post, 22 May, 1926. Others may care 
for America for the Americans, by Madison Grant (see footnote, page 38; 
see also fooUiote, page 12). Months after this chapter was completed the 
Pohak Foundation for Economic Research published Population Problems in 
the United Stales and Canada (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company) The 
chapter therein. The Immigration Problem of Canada.” by R. H. Coats, 
might be interesting in connexion with our own chapter. 



IV. AMERICAN ADI AN INTERESTS 


“And one gets glimpses now and then of the quality that has made English 
History—that quality at work in these people. . . . And you may be dead 
sure the story will be told well, and therefore it will become history, and 
sung well, and therefore it will become literature. And the story will be the 
story of English freedom again saved and again broadened.” 1 — Walter 
Hines Page. 

"In all conversations with him I felt . . . that there was between him 
and us a peculiarly close tie of personal sympathy. We felt attached to him 
by a sense of the same values in public life, by a desire for the same sort of 
world in which to live, by a kinship of thought, of standards, and of ideals 
. . . we have wished to have a memorial here to do honour to him and to 
preserve for those who come after us a record and memory of his life. It is 
most fitting that the place for this should be Westminster Abbey—where 
so much that is great, and honourable and dear in our history is consecrated 
—this abbey, which not so very long ago, as time is reckoned in the life of 
nations, was as much a part of the inheritance of his ancestors as of our 
own. . . .** *— Lord Grey (at the unveiling of the Page memorial tablet). 


The names of Bryce and Page will ever live in the hearts of coming 
generations, for seldom have two men had and used in individual 
ways so great an opportunity as was theirs. Regardless of party 
or of our personal, national or other inclinations, we can all feel a 
common interest in what these two did—each one representing his 
own country within the other’s nation, and representing it with 
simple loyalty toward and faith in the great past and future of his 
native land. Bom from faith in and hope for and understanding of 
their own, there came to life in each that deeper understanding of 
the needs and hopes within the other’s land. Each one rendered a 
greater service to his own nation by' giving so liberally of life and 
spirit to the other, by helping to find the common meeting-ground 
and awakening the desire for understanding and active service 
°n both sides. 

They played the age-old game of diplomacy with that open 
fairness of mind and heart that have made the English-speaking 
nations what they are in their best moments. Each knew of and 
worked for the interest of his country', but always with that grace 

1 See The Life and Letters of Walter H. Page, by Burton J. Hendrick (New 
lo^rk; Doubleday, Page and Co.), vol. iii., page 143. 

See the same book, page 430. 
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of consideration that makes the successful moments worthy of the 
life that will live eternally in the annals of the two nations’ histories. 

It is not that others have not done as much or more, but that 

these two have played so great and similar a role, each one for his 

own m the other s land. If hearts hold the thread of life, then from 

the heart of their own country each wove his life into the heart 
of another. 

To realise the services of great lives which reach beyond them¬ 
selves and from their own lands into other lands, let us touch even 
the minor phase of any international approach to work and we 
shall begin to appreciate the difficulties of the path of State. 

Upon no subject can an individual presume to voice the general 
opinion of two or several nations, nor can he even presume to voice 
the collective opinion of a single group of people. Many an idea, 
method and end has a great deal of right in it and a little wrong; 
many a one has much of wrong and a very little right; and, again, 
there are many things concerned with national growth and progress 
which from one point of view can be nothing but right and from 
another point of view nothing but wrong. And, as before, we say 
again in the latter case the terms “ right " and “ wrong ” depend 
upon our conception of the terms “ growth " and “ progress." 

Nothing so blazes the trail for misunderstanding and misinter¬ 
pretation as the lack of effort to see and understand other points of 
view than one s own. If we try to see, study and understand things 
in an impersonal, impartial way from an American, Canadian and 
English point of view, some will think that we are " pro ” the other 
two sides and anti the side that we are writing about; or they 
will think that we are " pro " one side and " anti ” the other two. 
None will feel that we can be honestly interested in three sides, and 
usually our own countries are the ones to be the surest of our lack 
of patriotism. Our own countries are usually the ones that do not 
see beyond the three-inch vision, and do not even realise that it is 
the very love for and interest in our own homeland that makes us 
try to broaden our vision and understanding beyond ourselves and 
our own borderlines. 

For our own part wc can but say what we have written before: 
We do not pretend to do more than to present various points of 
view regarding various fragments or more complete topics in a 
way that will further a definite attempt to work toward an end 
that is of vital national interest to many a New World native. And 
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this we do as a free-lance who neither does nor tries to represent 
any one specific or entire group of workers, thinkers or bystanders. 

Even our own small field of work always faces the difficulty that 
it can never seem fairly international to more than the few. To the 
many it will always seem lacking in fairness in parts that happen 
to be contrary to their own ideas. 

Canada is inclined to feel that England with a king is ages away 
from the Dominion Canada, though without an ancestor of that 
king the present Canada would not have been. Many Americans 
like to feel that on one side is the British Empire, while on our side 
is the thing that some like to call a “ democracy "—these things 
supposedly representing ages of difference between them. 

We are all different by choice and right, but not always “ differ¬ 
ent ” according to the popular ideas on the subject. Sometimes, in a 
moment when thinking in terms of prosaic poetry, we may call 
the British Empire the Commonwealth of Nations, as so many are 
beginning to do. One British historian, William Wood, has written: 

. . the Empire, which is itself the first real League of Nations 
the world has ever seen." In London Nicholas Murray Butler 1 
said: “ To-day the British Commonwealth of Nations is truly the 
greatest power for good will and for strengthening the higher and 
larger association of man. ... It touches every conceivable 
economic, industrial and political interest, and after making all 
allowance for the shortcomings of human beings, touches them with 
a hand that has almost invariably brought blessing and confidence 
and satisfaction. This new construction of political genius has 
niade it plain that the fundamental political philosophy of the 
Declaration of Independence is consonant with the existence of 
a world-wide and far-flung empire, if that philosophy be truly 
understood and broadly and sympathetically applied in daily life 
and administration." 2 


th *°N° w * n t> ' s taken from the New York Times, 6 July, which printed 
nc speech made in London, 4 July, 1926. Dr. Butler spoke of our own task 

q uitc different from that of Rome or of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. 


s * n Why should We change our Form of Government ? (Charles Scribner’s 
. >ns ) t> r - Butler writes regarding the rule of the majority ami their right 
Koi- SWCC P awa y a N fundamental guarantees if it is their wish: “Those who 
ifYh VC WG leam n °thing in this world from human experience may, 

ncy choose, answer those questions in the affirmative . . . but those who 
>e lcve that if we move forward through the centuries by building upon and 
lr >g the experience of those who have gone before; those who believe that 
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In a moment when tliinking in terms of poetic prose, we may refer 
to the United States as an empire if we will. Its building has been 
different, but step by step it has been built, and in size is no less 
vast than other empires have been. 

The Republic. Let us turn for the moment to beginnings. One 
historian has put it especially well by saying that the British- 
American fight was not an American revolution, but a civil war of 
the British waged on other than the homeland soil. It was the fight 
between the Government (the kings) and the Opposition Parties, 
which took up arms against each other in the New World; a fight 
that ended in the birth of a republic—not a democracy, at least 
not in the unfavourable sense in which “ democracy ” is often used. 
At the same time it is well to remember that, as a government, 
ours is not “ based ” upon the Declaration of Independence, but 
upon the Constitution of the United States, 1 two very different things. 
The “ independence ” came by the peace treaty signed in Paris in 
i 783 > but the states still had to be united in 1789 by a constitution 
which gave a head to the nation; and from then on the nation grew. 

Expansion Policy.—As for the area of the nation for the inde¬ 
pendence of which we had fought, were we content with it, or did 
we follow an expansion policy ? Did we not by a single stroke more 
than double our possessions by buying Louisiana from the French ? 
Did or did we not press France for it at a master time, when France 
needed the full tide of her strength at home and needed the 

out of the thousand or two thousand years of political life and activity of 
the Western world there have come some principles which are certain and 
which abide, and some political guarantees that are vital to human welfare, 
will answer those questions,‘No, a thousand times. No!' . . . We point to 
the fundamental guarantees of the British and American Constitutions, and 
say that those are beyond the legitimate reach of any majority, because 
they are established in the fundamental laws of human nature upon which 
all government and civilisation and progress rest. Sweep them away, if you 
will; a majority may have that power, but with the power does not go the 
right. If they are swept away, all government and all liberty go with them; 
and anarchy, in which might alone makes right and power alone gives place, 
will rise upon their ruins ... it is not in the power of any majority to sweep 
these away without sweeping away with them the whole fabric of the State. 

. . . Control there must always be, if there is to be liberty. That control 
is law, built in turn upon those limitations and guarantees which are our 
constitution ...” See pages 28, 29, 30. » 

1 The American Defence Society has reprinted ‘‘America for the Americans,” 
by Madison Grant, from The Forum, an article that may be of interest to 
some readers who are at the same time interested in certain phases of the 
immigration problem. 
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assurance that England could not obtain Louisiana as another 
New World stronghold ? (It was over one million square miles.) 

Although Florida belonged to Great Britain from 1763 to 1783, it 
belonged to Spain from 1783 to 1819, and when, in the latter years, 
we bought it we added another sixty thousand miles to our territory. 

Many American colonists had settled in Texas when it was still 
part of Mexico. After the rebellion against the latter it became a 
republic—1836-45—and after that it was “ annexed,” and we 
gained thereby five times the territory of England. 

Then we wished to add Oregon, and instead of fighting for the 
whole of it—which we would have liked to have—we later made a 
treaty with Great Britain (1846) for half of the area, and our portion 
included what is now Oregon, Washington and Idaho—only about 
255,000 square miles. Another little extension of the original 
republic’s territory! 

Following boundary disputes about Texas came the Mexican 
War in 1848, two years later—and through the peace treaty we 
added California and New Mexico—again a million square miles. 1 
Then in 1853 came the second Mexican cession, when we purchased 
another 45,000 square miles, the southern part of Arizona and 
New Mexico. 

Alaska —nee " Russian America ”—was bought by the States 
in 1867, and this added over 577,000 square miles to the original 
territory. 

The Spanish-American War resulted in the States acquiring 
Porto Rico (a West Indian island of 3550 square miles); Guaham 
(the largest of the Ladrone Islands), and the Philippines (over 
1 14.000 square miles) and the protectorate of Cuba—all in 1898, 
At the same time the Hawaiian Islands were annexed—well over 
six thousand square miles. Then a few years later came the zone 
of the Panama Canal, which was permanently leased; and only 
nine years ago the States acquired — by purchase — the Virgin 
Islands from Denmark. 


Fven these few notes indicate a romantic ” Empire building 
on no very small and unpoctic scale. We had the advantage of being 
able to do the bulk of our building upon one continent. In many 
cases we built differently from others, but nevertheless we built 
~ 'building, growing, developing, expanding, and doing much of 


'Not counting war expense we paid twenty-five million dollars, including 
' rtam Mexican debts that we assumed then and some previous ones as well. 
E 
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these during the favourable time when cross-Atlantic nations were 
under war and other pressures. This background should give us a 
very good idea of what “ building " of any kind means. 

Secession and Other Problems.—Did or did we not pass the Alien 
and Sedition Laws 1 (1798), thus putting into the hands of the 
president the right to banish those whose alien or foreign influences 
were thought dangerous to our youthful progress ? They were not 
enforced. Kentucky and Virginia objected to them, and the fact 
that states might go against national government eventually showed 
the danger of that possibility, a possibility that we fought out in 
the Civil War. Yes, with all our broadmindedness, all our liberty, 
all our freedom and independence, whenever occasion arose we 
took necessary and even drastic steps to maintain the broadest 
conception of those national assets. 

When, at the election of Abraham Lincoln in i860. South 
Carolina seceded from the Union, and then ten other states did the 
same; when the great split came that found the United States on 
one side and the Confederate States on the other side, what 
happened ? Did that which had been a great and growing nation, 
that heart and spirit of it all, did it stand by and let part of its own 
soul pass and go upon another independent way ? Or, like the heart 
of older empires, did it quicken its beat and throb on and on during 
the struggle for maintained unity ? Did not every fibre of it beat 
and throb and struggle on to have and hold and keep in unity all 
that the years of “ expansion," privation, faith and hope had 
brought into a glorious life ? 

What have We learnt?—There are some who feel that we have 
only learnt to know what independence and liberty mean — and 
mean but in their minor and alien sense. There are some who feel 
that, having fought for it of old, we should promote the independent 
cause of every modern hollow bubble that is blown. 

Yet we who have known the throe and the sacrifice that mighty 
building ’’ means; we who have known what it means to cling 
to the faith in the consummate good of a union that is fraught with 
all the glory of both life and death; we who were builders and 
de fenders of the great united mass of integral powers that we— 
united —are; how can we help but know what that same unity means 
to a far older builder of united lands ? 

1 The first law was originated to keep people from getting us into trouble 
with England through sympathy with France, 
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Points of Contact.—It is but the childish half of America that 
hides behind fantastic righteousness in thinking that we do not 
know, through experience, what expansion, annexation and all the 
other building and struggling for a vast domain may mean. We 
do know it. 

Through circumstances our composite history of growth is different 
from that of a nation whose government and periods of development 
touch a dim and therefore ethically far different and earlier past. 

The very fact that a British Civil War was—through the Revo¬ 
lution—fought out on the New World shore, that fact has done 
much to link certain fundamental hopes, principles and ideals in 
the later action of the English-speaking nations; for both of us 
leamt a lesson in high government and learnt together at one time. 

In spite of it all both of us have still blundered in our varied 
human ways, but through unity and combination both have ever 
worked toward similar and common human ends, some of which 
have stood the test of time. 

Our younger constitution founded on the experience of the older 
guides; the aims of both nations better for the experience of each 

we stand there more than ever in need of a deeper co-operation 
than any world-weary world has ever known. 

National Interest.—Parents who have never leamt to know the 


meaning and need of immediate family interest might far better 
have blessed the world with their old-maidenhood or bachelordom, 

and thereby have built their deeds unhindered and less bound by a 
self-imposed fate. 

If parents always devote the culmination of their generosity and 
interest to extra-family—or even near-relation—needs, they have 
missed the fundamental essence of immediate family life and 
growth. If they take a primary interest in their immediate family, 

ey are not founding their action on pure selfishness nor on the 
exclusion of others, but rather upon the fundamental spiritual 
principle that has evolved through centuries. Let a parent's extra- 
amily interest be never so ideal, if the balance of fundamental 
* n ? e ^f s * s * s always extra- rather than intra-family, then he has 
ai ed in at least one of two things, either parenthood or immediate 

familyhood. 


his is but an extreme fantasy; but let it represent the com¬ 
munity s family as a whole, then what becomes of the community ? 
certain intra-family interests are a necessary foundation for 
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normal family existence, then a certain concentration of interest 
ls * thousan d times more necessary in the life of a nation. 

Though any extreme individual, community or state action may 
be controlled or settled by the law of a nation, there is as yet 
no absolute law beyond a nation. Though ethically responsible for 
actions no nation is legally responsible to anything outside itself 
A single nation or empire may pay heavily for an action by the 
reaction thereto of other nations, or it may pay through antagonistic 
public opinion of the world at large. All through history we realise 
that, no matter how friendly and co-operative nations may be there 
must of necessity be a definite difference between certain' inter- 
national and individual relations and spontaneous actions 

Perhaps, ideally speaking, it should not be; perhaps in another 
live hundred years it will not need to be so, especially if by that 
time the world is inhabited by deified instead of very human beings. 

Collectively we may spend our national lives in working toward 

and for a more ideal future. The results, however, will be far from 

ideal unless the work is based upon contemporary facts and 

not upon facts as we hope they will be in some happy but still 
distant day. 

The nation that consistently forgets fundamental national 
interests at every turn and constantly subordinates those interests 
for the benefit of others, that nation will not long be troubled with 
the problem and difficulties of nationhood, for it will soon be non¬ 
existent. If, for example, the United States had been as naively 
disinterested as some of our citizens like to believe it to have been 

there would be neither “ states " nor a “ united ” at the present 
time. 

Attempt to pool individual interest on a national scale and you 
have a personified Russia of to-day. Pool national interest on an 
international scale, work upon the ideal that nothing has the right 
to belong to anyone, then what do you gain but the co-existent 
fact that everything belongs to everyone ? Now the latter is a bril¬ 
liantly idealistic plan for those who did not do much early building, 
or for those who did not build firmly enough to have the structure 
last in its original form into the present. It would turn into a beau¬ 
tiful chaos the established empires of to-day, and the chaos would 
but be the beginning of a future attempt to arise from the chaos 
by trying to build other empires for another day. It is centuries of 
real and figurative empire-building that have made the present 
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conditions far different from the past. The vast spread of popu¬ 
lation has changed for ever the building days of old. More than ever 
must our future building be for more co-operative means of work¬ 
ing internationally. With full realisation of the normal balance of 
interest that the individual empire or single nation must have for 
its own nationhood, we must ever try harder to find ways and means 
of adjusting those needs and interests to fit into or to meet those 
of another. 

These are the things that must make us ever grateful for the 
inspiration given by those who have gone before—the Bryces and 
Pages of our nations. Little do we realise how often the immediate 
comfort and even peace of a nation hangs by the thread of actual 
human desire to understand and work together with another nation. 

To be sure, international ethics have advanced greatly, but so 
have international pressures. If we cannot get what we honestly 
feel a nation needs, if the other nation cannot give in to us, it is 
less simple than of old, for we cannot very well turn round and 
overflow or expand elsewhere and fulfil our normal desires in that 
way. The great task before us ail is learning to adjust ourselves 
according to the limits of our ever-limiting domain. 

No matter how large that domain may be, its bounty and promise 
are limitless or limiting according to its degree of population, or 
the ability of less populated nations to make up for one the con¬ 
gestion of another. 

That is why not only continued but greatly extended foresighted 
AmeriCanadian co-operation is so important for the coming century. 

In the preceding chapter we touched upon the immigration 
problem, and we purposely took it up from the more visionary 
point of view of child immigration. Though we do not purpose taking 
jt up in detail here, we stress again the need of working together 
in all forms of our actual immigration policies. 

Our problems are in different stages of development, nor are we 
handling them in identical ways. Canada has the advantage of 
taking hers in hand at a less developed population stage. She has 
the advantage of causing less friction by starting a more definite 
policy at a less populated period. 

Canada is learning to know that she must do her population¬ 
building with the right material for the future—that the material 
iriust be assorted, selected, supervised in every way that is con¬ 
ducive to producing the best future Canadian results from a Canadian 
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point of view. It may not suit the land of Nowhere, Round-the- 
corner, or Over-there. The point is that it should suit Canadian 

wor'd ‘* aCC °d^ 1 - g t0 the COUntr y’ s hi ghest interpretation of the 


The Over-there and Round-the-corner nations may have their eye 
on a Canada with the idea of using it as a convenient, stretchable 
backyard or alley. There they may wish to deposit those un¬ 
fortunate shrubs and trees and other things of life that they do not 
wish to exhibit in their own beautiful gardens and wide avenues. 
Ihese ideas and desires are, however, not Canada's concern—“ no 
concern in so far that she cannot afford to be misguided by 
foreign desires. Let the other nations reorganise their social and 
economic structure in such a way that they may produce material 
that will not only adorn their land, but assure the humblest worker 
a realisation of the word life , rather than merely the word existence. 
Let the other nations learn to realise that they are not striking within 
a hundred yards of the troublous root by exporting quantities of 
their worst material. At best they cannot export enough to rid 
themselves of their self-created trouble; at best they merely open 
a way for duplicating the material that they have exported, for 

any so-called relief in that stratum invariably results in a birth 
release of the same material. 


Nor is it Canada’s concern to turn itself into a breeding-plant for 
other lands, even if it is to have the privilege, from another nation’s 
point of view, of breeding good material. The point is, is it “ good ” 
for a Canada and for its idea of national needs ? If the other nation’s 
material is really so good from its own point of view, let it learn to 
take proper care of and to make proper national provision for that 
which it has so splendidly produced; let it control its population 
increase and expand in co-operative economic ways. Nor are these 
ideas antagonistic toward any human being or toward a single 
nation in the world—they arc but a fundamental balance of interest 
that a nation must keep in rein during its time of personal building. 

Though the United States is now working on a quota basis, 
Canada's policy is primarily qualitative, and even that with addi- 
tional restrictions. The question is not so much in just how or why 
we differ in our policies, but in the advantage of being able to 
follow up results on both sides of the border. We should interchange 
specialists freely and be able to follow up each detail, so that one 
neighbour might learn through the success of the other. 
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To return to adult versus child immigration: in the favourable 
case of the adult there is the advantage of having a record of past 
ability, and the chance of developing even greater ability under 
fairer conditions. But in very congested districts, in the present 
day the adult is apt to remain an alien influence for a longer period, 
with that influence continued upon his children. The favourable 
unaccompanied child—or, rather, youthful immigrant—brings less 
immediate help, but it can be spiritually nationalised with greater 
ease, and this is particularly true in considering national speech 
influence. 

Whether with child or adult the problem of speech cannot have 
too much cross-border co-operation, for that is the immediate 
key for any part of future national life. 

Whole groups of workers should be trained to handle even that 
one phase of our common national speech problem, for the immi¬ 
grant’s immediate and practical attitude toward pronunciation 
and voice is of vital importance to us on both sides of the border. 

That being the key to all their work, the key with which to open 
the national coffers of opportunity for one and all, respect for it— 
as for the flag itself—should immediately be inculcated. It is a 
golden and not a miserable skeleton key of any make or kind 
that should be held up, just as we hold up a real and not some 
makeshift flag. 

Here again is work that we could handle jointly, for the field 
workers and inspectors must themselves be prepared by highly 
trained specialists. But the returns of that work would pay us 
bi-nationally a hundredfold. 

The more stirring, the more vital we can make the appeal for 
the beauty of speech, the more easily and deeply can we touch the 
individual in any branch of work or art. It is in that way that we 
can make for ourselves a golden key to the spirit of the incoming 
hordes, and thereby hasten the assimilation in these far less assi¬ 
milative days. In it all we must remember that immigration 

problems now are far different from those of forty or even 
thirty years ago. 

Whatever the AmeriCanadian world may succeed in doing, each 
J1 t of it is vitally important to the entire English-speaking world, 
and is certainly of importance for England, the centre of her sea- 
laved empire. It is not glorified human sentiment that helps to 
midge a gap and bind a nation in moments of great conflict. Senti- 
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ment, a common language, all these things are not enough in them¬ 
selves to guide a ship of state in moments of struggle for very breath 
and life. To be of use, sentiment, language, all must be co-operatively 
and practically applied, for nations cannot live on the beauty of 
sentiment and theory alone. Weave all the sentiment and beauty 
that you will and can into those things that can be applied for the 
actual growth, life, endurance and common good of a nation. Then 
and then only can sentiment, language, beauty become a part 
of a nation's golden tapestry foundation. 

Our “ Carry On.”—When the hurricane of war uprooted the 
flower of all youth, and hurled into space an era forever gone, that 
same uprooting blast hurled into life the era of our Now. 

, ,. . in former days by those who stopped 

to notice and to think ahead, it was almost overnight that America 
as a whole awakened to the fact that it was a world-power. It is 
as yet not acting the part as an organised unit of thought, and at 
the present rate it will have to be hurled out of this and into 
another era before it catches up with the trend and psychology of 
modern history. 

It is high time for us to realise that isolating policies are phantoms 
rather than facts, for no nation that is connected with every phase 
of foreign contacts and affairs is isolated in anything but name. 
Automatically we have become a part of everything, so much a 
part that it reacts upon us whether we will it or not. Even though 
we may only play a listening or a watchful-waiting role at times, 
the nation itself is not cut off from the result of everything that 
takes place anywhere. 

It is almost overnight that Canada awakened to the reality of 
being one of the leading factors of the British Empire, a very great 
and active part of the empire’s own world-power. 

And here we are, side by side, thinking in one childish moment 
that we are pivots of an entire world, and in the next moment 
thinking ourselves divinely absolved from taking more than a 
localised interest in many a mighty problem that reaches round the 
world and back again. This does not, however, represent the thought 
of those who are able to delocalise themselves and get far enough 
away from personal, national and other work to get a panoramic view. 

If our “ carry on ” is to be the most worth-while that we can 
make it in every direction, one of the things in which we can least 
afford to localise our ideals, efforts and ideas is our oral word. And 
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that is as true in our far-flung economic relations as in the most 
aesthetic side of education. 

Whether the influence is direct or indirect, every railway-train 
threading its design over the golden fabric of our landways; every 
boat that glides the thousand inland waterways, and every one 
weaving its scintillating pattern over, across, around the world and 
back again, upon the seven undulating seas, each, one and all, 
carries somehow, somewhere, someway the spiritual ballast of our 
oral word. And so it carries on, ploughs on, threads on, and weaves 
its pattern into all the world, somehow, somewhere, someway . . . 

How shall the AmeriCanadian world help play the oral game— 
play on . . . carry on ? 



V. ANGLO-FRENCH CANADA AND AN ALLIED INTERESTS 

CLUB 


But a point of view, a sense of proportion, the meaning of intellectual 
life and standards of taste in judgment and appreciation were taught at the 
Sorbonne and in Paris as nowhere else in the world.” 1 —Nicholas Murray 
Butler. 

French and English are not rival languages. Wherever one goes, it makes 
friends for the other.” * 

“Victor Hugo aimait beaucoup regarder la mer dont il comprenait la 
puissance et la melancolie.” a — Raymond Weeks. 

"La mer fauve, la mer vierge, la mer sauvage. 

La mer calme, la mer au murmure endormeur, 

Au large, tout lk-bas, lente s’est retiree, 

Et son sanglot d’amour dans l’air du soir se meurt.” 3 

N£r6e Beauchemin. 

It being a matter of importance for neighbouring nations to have a 
sympathetic feeling even for each other’s peculiarly local problems, 
Canada and our United States should face many a common problem 
as an AmcriCanadian whole, separate as we rightfully are, different 
as we may be in certain ways. As we have so often said, by "Ameri- 
Canadian ’’ we do not mean political amalgamation, nor even change 
in our national separateness, but rather an ever-increasing organised 
co-operation, especially for the solution of those problems which 
are common to us both. Because of varying conditions our national 
or personal attitude toward the problems themselves may be slightly 
different in accordance with our respective local needs. However, 
many a goal, ideal, or end, is not only akin, but actually one in 
substance and in spirit, even though the path of approach to the 
end may be more circuitous on one side of the border than on 
the other side. 

1 See The Faith of a Tiberal (Charles Scribner’s Sons), page 353. 

* See French by Sound (Victor Talking Machine Co.), pages iv and 67. 

3 We have given these few lines of the French-Canadian poet because 
they indicate the love of the sea that is so intimately shared by Anglo- and 
French - Canadians. See Tes Floraison hlaiutinales (Trois-Rivitires: Victor 
Ayotte ); see also "A French-Canadian Poet” in In the Heart of Old Canada, 
by William Wood (Toronto: Briggs). With this we mean a love for the sea 
in a personal or poetic but not a “sea-power” sense. 
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We know, of course, that so far as the British Empire is con¬ 
cerned, there are many languages living within it, for it has not 
been English policy to force our language upon non-English-speaking 
subjects—we do not mean foreigners coming into the British 
Empire, but natives who once were subjects of another nation, 
and who have become British subjects through territorial expansion! 
Nevertheless, English is used wherever there is an American or 
British possession, and we have come to be known as the English- 
speaking nations or peoples. 


It matters little whether it is an institution, organisation, or club, 
so long as something exists for the purpose of creating even greater 
unity among the English-speaking nations, and thereby a more 
world-wide understanding between peoples in general. As we have 
shown in the preceding chapter, this can best be accomplished in 
Practical ways, in ways that have a definite human interest and use. 

One of the most helpful things is an Allied Interests Club 1 that 
is beyond the pale of politics, one that operates successfully on 
any side of any of our seas or borders, one that is still definitely 
representative of the English-speaking nations and their ideals 
in government and life in general. 

So far as the New World is concerned, certainly more and more 
Americans and Canadians are not only going to each other’s play¬ 
grounds in winter as well as in summer, but our cultural and indus- 
rial interests and tics are becoming closer from year to year. 
Because of that, we of the New World need an Allied Interests Club 
unctiomng on both sides of the border; one with any number of 
co-operative sections that would represent at least the main interests 
of national and international existence. Those who have enjoyed 
simi ar clubs elsewhere will know well enough what such an organi- 
sation would mean to our two younger neighbour-nations. 

.. * at ' sa >' s the doubting Thomas of the Province of Quebec 

clnh^f w W \ n Fn T Ch ~ Canada Say if we establish a branch of a 
club that furthers the unity of English-speaking peoples ? As the 

In th^fotlo 7 USCfUl hl ca rryin^ o " m!u h^ln^vo r k a Ion he lincs^ndi cated* 

of eithc;. Although 

S" da j o^that 

foundation ot *n Weil oraaffsSSS^ "VS* * club a, the present 

the interests of several nn n ! •' S . B ‘ VCS US thc Privilege of combining 
any single one organisations without misinterpreting the aims of 
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French are not one of the English-speaking peoples, will not French 
Canada take this step amiss ? ” If that particular obstacle is quite 
as real as, from hearsay, it would seem to be, there are still several 
paths that would lead round it, and, what is more, with a little 
ingenuity of good will the supposed obstacle might be turned into 
an advantage. 

Montreal would really be the best centre for the first Canadian 
branch at present. If it is hesitant on account of the French- 
Canadian attitude toward the initial undertaking, why should it 
not make an effort to create enough enthusiasm for the opening 
of a branch club in Toronto, or in one of the Far West cities ? Or 
why not in Ottawa, which represents all Canada ? Directly, or other¬ 
wise, Montreal could further its success to so great an extent that 
the opening of a Montreal club branch would follow shortly as a 
matter of course. 

On the other hand, let us presume that Montreal should open 
the first Allied Interests Club. W'hy should it not be a success, a 
success from the very beginning ? To be sure the French nation 
is not one of the English-speaking peoples, but certainly French 
Canada is nationally an integral part of one group of the English- 
speaking peoples. 

The province of Quebec is, of course, preponderantly French- 
Canadian, but taking the group as a whole it is more interested in 
itself than in its old-time motherland France. However, the point 
that is our chief concern at the present is the fact that most educated 
French-Canadians speak English —and often a far better variety 
of it than the variety of French that is spoken by the equivalent 
British-Canadian. These are the Anglo-French groups whose in¬ 
terests go far beyond one or even all regions of Canada; these are 
the groups that can and will co-operate in the interests of Canada 
away from and at home. The province of Quebec is a far better 
psychological working hub for many a new and advanced under¬ 
taking than people in general seem to realise. 

Here, where the two great world languages live their poetic 
neighbourly lives; here, where the heritors of a Romance tongue are 
not only British subjects, but, when progressive and interested, 
are English-speaking as well—what better place could be found for 
an Allied Interests Club ? 

Certainly these enlightened Anglo-French groups support and 
believe in the same principles of government, government that 
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gives peoples a chance to live their own lives in their own unham¬ 
pered ways. Surely the club would nowhere have a better oppor¬ 
tunity of showing how capable it might be in furthering the interest 
and good will of all peoples. It could make of itself an especially 
good example, because the existing French-Canadian and Anglo- 
Canadian clubs and other organisations are neither very co-opera¬ 
tive nor interested in one another, and the Allied Interests Club could 
soon become the general meeting-ground for uniting work and play. 

In our companion volume, in Bilingual Quebec, and in other 
chapters, we point out the unifying quality of interlinguistic in¬ 
terest. In our Vocal Euphonetic Drill Charts two Historical 
Chaucer-English-French ones stress these points again. From our 
own, perhaps prejudiced, point of view, the New World has no 
more favourable working hub than this very province of Quebec. 
This almost cross-interest in language might be turned into a 
really splendid unifying factor. In all younger nations a broad 
and international interest is often established in other fields of 
art and work with greater ease than in the oral mother-tongue. 
And yet a world-wide attitude toward the latter phase of our 
national existence broadens, deepens and strengthens our other 
interests one and all. 


In this province, where both languages have the same national 
right of existence, this very factor of linguistic competition could 
easily be used as an incentive for each side to spur the other on, 
and to keep it from dropping into its own regional or other forms, 
either of French or English. 

If the entire double-language problem of Quebec were handled 
in the accepted modern way of furthering beautiful speech—in an 
international sense—this portion of Canada might easily be turned 
into the leading New World speech centre, a centre to attract 
students from all parts of Canada and the United States. With the 
proper guidance of an organisation such as an Allied Interests Club, 
that part of Canada could rapidly become a second Switzerland, a 
river, mountain and quaintest garden spot of beauty to attract 
the general and the student traveller as well. 


To have a New World section where those two age-old languages 
have an active side-by-side life, where people might go for a vacation 
month or a student’s year and hear the world-best form of both 
anguages at every turn, that would be one of the most stimulating 
things that could develop. 
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An Allied Interests Club could easily bring groups of people 
together who might then form a separate Institute of Arts and 
Sciences. And there, from one year’s end to the other, complete 
series of lectures might be given on every subject of national and 
international interest. If these lectures were given in the world-best 
French and English that either the New or Old World could supply 
those lectures would have a uniting and cultural influence such as' 
no other single undertaking could possibly bring to Canada. And if 
that particular institute were established in that quaintest of old- 
time cities, Quebec, it would be a golden frame around not only a 
lovesome but a historically inspiring height. 

With a branch of an Allied Interests Club to bring various groups, 
lecturers and audiences into closer touch and understanding, an 
understanding far deeper and more human through the double¬ 
language interest, and with the institute to exemplify the time- 
gleaned learning of the English- and French-speaking nations, we 
should have a New World asset of no small significance. 

Just as the two languages have certain points of very great and 
therefore useful differences; just as they have points of delightful 
contact; just as both have gained a grace and beauty unexcelled 
through their particular forms of simplifications, so too with the 
forms of culture that have been carried on the wings of these two 
languages. One always beautifies, supplements, turns into curves 
the angles of the other. Just as Rome tried to absorb the best that 
Greece or any other nation had to offer, so in a more far-reaching 
way have the English- and French-speaking nations absorbed and 
applied with a glow of native talent the best from other contacts 
all along their educational way, and their combined heights are 
excelled by no other combinations . 1 

i-. * f?,®’ f? r exa ™ple, the passage in our companion volume on pages 164-5. In 
Dr. Eliot s description of our literature, he does not mean that all of the ideas 
have been created by English-speaking natives. Nor do we mean that others 
have not been great creators. We do mean, however, that the English- 
and French-speaking nations have made a supreme use of all the arts and 
graces and the thoroughness and application that they have come in contact 
with. In recognising the greatness of these "combined heights” there are 
those who feel a slight to what other parts of the continent have given. 
For example. Dr. Butler, in the same chapter referred to in the note on page 48, 
says. Important as the German universities, particularly Berlin, are to-day, 
it is probable that they occupied a higher relative rank from 1830 to about 
1890 than they have since enjoyed." And again, "The drill, the discipline 
and the training in patient thoroughness one got in those days in Germany 
as he could not get it in America, in England, or in France/’ but even that 
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Quebec’s far-famed scenic beauty and advantages were God- 
given, were hers through no self-effort. With these natural gifts of 
attraction, its landmarks of historic, deathless glory as a foundation, 
the province could increase its cultural standing by becoming a 
Mecca of oral English and French, the linguistic mediums of all 
forms of science and art, and therefore of life. With that as 
additional attraction it would soon stand there as a unique lin¬ 
guistic leader of its Canadian world. A leadership that would 
do more than anything else to unite the mental and spiritual 
forces of its Anglo-French hosts, unite them not only for the 
glory of another Canadian age, but also for an age of a spiritually 
more co-operative AmeriCanadian whole, one that would ever 
help to hold and to strengthen the bond between the New World 
and the Old. 

In Conclusion.—Let us look once more into causes and see what 
made them come to this neighbourly life, and what has kept these 
two great languages living upon Canadian shores. 

The old French colonising regime was not conducive to enlarging 
the population of the French overseas possession, especially in a 
stern climate, where people must toil with little hope of a developing 
personal independence. 

France was so busy elsewhere that the population and that-time 
status of the colony did not arouse the balance of her interest and 
power in the colony’s favour. In comparison to other issues that 
were at stake Canada was but a bagatelle, a bagatelle not worth 
the defending by a sea-power that was waning in strength, and that 
was nevertheless needed to save the colony. 

The following incident, insignificant in itself, has nevertheless 

he did not look upon as complete without the French advantages coming 
after the other (see page 48). Those who still compare young America’s lack 
of educational advantages of fifty years ago with some of the special advan¬ 
tages that might then be obtained in England or on the Continent, those 
observers arc blinded to present facts. Those who have not learnt to realise 
the combinative wonders that the English- and French-speaking peoples 
have given to the educational world arc still dreaming in some other past. 

I he combinative l>est that these peoples have learnt to offer has in it the 
accumulation of the world’s greatest donations in creative thought, art, or 
work of any kind. This idea is not a lack of realisation of what the north, 
S r| U • - east an( * wcst °f all the great wide world have given. It is rather an 
adrmssum of all that greatness, and its admission is not lessened by the fact 
that this greatness is more deeply embedded, more sagaciously used and 
lurthercd through the combined heights of the best that English- and French- 
speaking peoples have to offer in their educational present. 
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a hint of the simple realisation that one may find here and there 
among thinking French-Canadian natives: 

Far down the St. Lawrence, in a little river village, we were close 
to the quaint homeliness of native life while starting some research 
work in habitant dialects. A travelling optician added colour to the 
scene now and then, for he not only visited all the remotest villages 
of the province regularly, but had enlarged his horizon in other 
ways as well. 

It was the bowls of famous blueberries that always awakened his 
communicative tendencies. “Ah! but how much better off should 
we have been had Canada remained a part of France ? “ he said in 
his dramatic French, with a wave of the spoon in the air to emphasise 
his enthusiasm. “France as a Government had no interest in the 
welfare of these colonists. So little did she care that in a later day 
we might easily have been sold or given up to satisfy the whim of 
some grande dame —a Madame Pompadour might have given us up 
for some new powdered wig. And then what would have been our 
fate? Who would have let us develop and live our own lives ? We are 
freer now than under the old rule. And now, think you, still have 
we our religion, and our language, and our ways. Under what other 
flag could they have been ours in just this way ? No! Worse things 
might have happened to New France—I tell the country people 
we have much to be thankful for.” 

And so they had, we thought, as we looked out over that ocean 
river of rivers. The old bell chimed and slowly the village folk came 
down the hills and byways, answering the call of the Angelus as they 
walked into the glow and glory of the waning sundown—a sun that 
had smiled upon their peaceful hill-lands these many, many genera¬ 
tions. This little village, where a horse might have the name of 
Billy and a ninety-year-old veteran the name of Johnnie A. . . ., 
and yet the owner of the horse and the owner of the English Christian 
name might not speak another word of English nor even understand 
it. 1 here is many a strange anomaly within these distant hamlets 
where young postal and telegraph officials may correct an 
error in English spelling for you with the politest of habitant in¬ 
tonations. The younger and more ambitious all want to learn 
English, and most of those who speak it gain a certain amount 
of admiration from parts of the community. One of these 
may tell you in a moment of confidence, "Oh, she ver’ smart. 
She write English, too!" It is here in these remoter parts that 
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one realises at every turn the old British policy of “ Live and 
let live.” 

Great as both men were who gave their lives, each in the other’s 
cause, looking at them from a purely military point of view, Mont¬ 
calm was the greater general of the two heroes. It was, however, not 
Wolfe alone who helped to keep alive the dramatic old saying, 
“ War is the grave of the Montcalms.” Nor was it a matter of 
Montcalm’s losing to Wolfe or of Wolfe's victory over Montcalm. 
At heart it was again British sea-power that turned the tide of war 
and changed the pattern of the Northland flag, the same sea-power 
that has kept the flag flying these many generations. The sea-power 
and the flag that have kept the seaways friendly and thereby kept 
those two mighty languages living, living with as great a degree of 
beauty as natives themselves may will them to live. Nor could 
Anglo-French Canadians pay a greater tribute, each to the language 
of his heart, than by keeping it living in the beauty of its world- 
good oral form, and thereby adding still another glow of world-wide 
fame to the cultural centres of an old Dominion. 



VI. TO-MORROW AND OUR NEW OLD PUBLISHERS 

There is still another, and more insidious, danger in group consciousness. 
A man who seeks to promote his own personal advantage is aware that his 
* Te . selfish » and so is everyone else who considers his conduct. . . . 
But if he is working, not for himself, but for the benefit of a group of which 
he is a member, his motive appears unselfish, altruistic, philanthropic. His 
efforts are loudly applauded by all the members of the group, who condone 
much because they believe his object good, and he is tempted to be less 
scrupulous about the means employed. But, in fact, there is no less selfishness 
hi Jus aim than if he were engaged in promoting his own interests, the only 
difference being that the selfishness is that of a group instead of a single 
person. With increase of group action, in politics, in industry, in philanthropy, 
and in every direction at the present day, this is a real source of danger In 
the immediate future the public has probably less to fear from personal than 
from co-operative selfishness.” J — Abbott Lawrence Lowell. 

The Term 4 ‘ Class. ’ ’—The words democracy and democratic are 
obligingly flexible terms which take on a different or even a new 
significance at every whimsical turn of our inventive fancies. We 
noble-ise democracy and democratise nobility in the span of an hour. 
We hypnotise ourselves into believing that we are democratic— 
in a narrow sense—when wc are but taking a keen human or 
psychological enjoyment in conditions other than our own. The 
magnanimous but born snob has the startling revelation, " For the 
first time in my life I was able to meet those shopgirls and be 
absolutely one of them on terms of equality. I have been one of 
them as a worker myself, and I have become a democrat and have 
but just learned to know what I have missed in life.” Now that 
particular snob has, in part, not changed a whit. He has learned to 
enj°y a new experience, yes, but a great part of his enjoyment comes 
unconsciously from his new sensation of having reached down, 
down, dozen, and from his surprise at his discoveries after he got 
to the place that meant ” down ” to him. He cannot get over his 
snobbish surprise at having discovered the existence of human 
emotions of all degrees in another place than in his own stage-set 
world. This is the snob who little realises that his narrow ideas of 

1 See Public Opinion in War and Peace (Harvard University Press, Cam¬ 
bridge; Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, London). President 
Lowell's book is dedicated to Viscount Bryce, his “guide, counsellor and 
friend.” 
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oneness, equality, democratism have become but a pose behind 
which he is forever unconsciously trying to hide his other self. 
Though he has disapproved that self out of surface sight, he has 
not disapproved it out of existence. 

This sentimental “ nouveau-democrat,” as we call him, is one of 
the many who labels as undemocratic and un-American those who 
may actually be trying to work for or toward democracy and 
equality of a far broader and deeper order than he is capable of 
understanding. It is this ” nouveau-democrat ” who refuses to face 
the facts of history, sociology, economics, biology, and the many 
other factors that weave their way in and out of a nation's life- 
pattern. He is the neurotic sentimentalist who declares from his 
golden throne that “America has no classes because we are a 
democracy .” 

We are, in fact, a republic, a republic which is democratic in 
spots and in some spots less democratic than the non-republic 
England. In a certain sense there is no actual oneness, sameness, 
equality, democracy in the world of life. 

The world is full of animals. That some of us happen to be dogs 
is no insult to human beings. That a dog is not a man does not 
detract from the sublime sacrifice and devotion that he has given 
within his own field of life. There are times when a dog may be 
comparatively smaller in action, and there are times when man 
falls very short. From one point of view man and dog may have 
a great deal of oneness and equality, but from another point of 
view these things do not exist, no matter how great may be our 
love for, understanding of, and interest in each other. As is often 
the case, terms change in meaning, according to our temporary 
angle of thought. 

The world is full of nations, yes, but that docs not make us one 
or equal from every point of view, for in some ways we are too 
different to be so. The world is even full of families in which the 
words democracy, equality, oneness would be the saddest of misfits 
from certain points of view. 

And yet, despite these facts, say the word “ class ” in America 
and you will be showered with sparks of resentment from the most 
unexpected corners. What is the matter with this useful term ? 
It too changes its meaning according to our temporary angle of 
thought. If we think of class in terms of royalty, nobility, peasantry, 
e SS ars , and make divisions according to those and subdivided 
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terms as they are understood by the underdog in an extreme 
autocracy, then, of course, the term class is out of place in America. 
Still, in a way, every nation that is a nation in something more 
than name has at least a several-coloured class pattern in the design 
of its national life. Some patterns may be more intricate or crude 
than others; the colours may clash more in one. In another there 
may be an infinite harmony and blending of colour that gives a 
feeling of united purpose and life to the pattern as a whole. The 
patterns and colours are there, but the extent of their harmony and 
blending indicates a nation’s maturity in this respect. 

For our young republic and Canada it was easier to mature in 
this way because the Industrial Revolution was soon upon us, a 
world-factor which connected so many parts of national life formerly 
disconnected. It, just as the Great War, did much to swing loose 
and vastly differing ends together or at least toward one another. 
Because we are a republic, and because our birth and that of the 
Industrial Revolution were not aeons apart, the term class has a 
different aspect here and now than it had in the earlier days or 
even in the present days of some older nations. We may not have 
royalty, but we have a ruling class, nevertheless; we have a working 
class, a leisured class, and many others. We may not have the exact 
counterpart of a peasant class, but the various types of New World 
farmer have their own combination of colours in the pattern of our 
national life. True, class distinctions in Old and New Worlds are 
different, and arc differently distributed. True, extreme occupative 
and other crossings were perhaps more usual here than across the 
seas, and, again, in some ways less usual here. If you take the names 
of emperor (in an autocratic sense) and outcast leper out of your 
classification list, the existing contrasts will in a moment be less 
extreme. And so allowances must be made when thinking of classes 
in new and old countries. 

That is the point; things are different to a certain extent, and 
still have much in common. On the other hand, because of a widely 
different history of national beginnings, the respective present 
conditions sometimes seem farther apart than they really are. All 
these points may seem far afield from our subject, and if we went 
into detail they would have to be taken up by another. 

Sparks of resentment or not, there is not the slightest doubt that 
the New World faces at least one very great class problem to-day, 
the problem of a class that—with but a small percentage of 
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exceptions—is pushed against one wall by the capitalist class and 
crushed against another by the labouring or working class. And 
as a class it has developed here quite as well as overseas, though it 
can so easily be made larger or smaller according to sub- and cross¬ 
classifications that it is not quite simple on the whole to pin it 
down to any one spot. 

It is not the leisured class, even though it works as hard as the 
so-called man of leisure, who attempts to attend to his intricate 
personal affairs, or as the conscientious society woman. It is not the 
working class, though it often works far harder than this. If in a 
narrow sense we call it the professional class we limit its boundaries. 
If we call it the intellectual class it is, narrowly speaking, still more 
limited. If we label it the brain workers, we should have to include 
many an industrial magnate who certainly runs his enterprise with 
brains and not merely by hand- or foot-manipulated machines. 
Since we began this chapter we find that Lothrop Stoddard 1 brings 
the group under the heading of “The Intellectuals,” that is, those who 
pursue literary, educational, artistic or scientific occupations. The 
group is too large and complex to have its various problems treated 
constructively in these few pages. In the following paragraphs we 
can but offer a few ideas and suggestions, and these only with 
respect to a limited number of the group. We shall confine ourselves 
to the heading of authors, which is far more inclusive than it might 
appear to be. 


The Authors.—Not everyone who wields a goose quill or who 
plays on the unmusical keyboard of a typewriter is, of necessity, 
a writer or an author. The author docs not have to earn 
his living by pen in order to be a professional in every sense 
of the word. There are, in fact, many who devote a great part of 
their lives to writing of a non-lucrative order (e.g. as a means of 
promoting certain interests, even if only by letter), writing that is 
even a great drain upon the exchequer; writing that is not a daily- 
read job, though it may supply the daily tea, at a pinch pay for 

* C \r aX * an <i yet not cover the income tax! Under those 

conditions, lucky is the author whose othe*r income is such that he 
can pay a tax thereon. In short, many a man who classifies himself 
as an author must have an outside occupation in order that he 
rnay remain an author and continue to live in comfort. 


Classes in Post-War Europe (New York and London: Charles 
ocribncr s Sons). 
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Neither is the general and collective term author confined to the 
litterateur, one now sadly in the minority. 

Since compulsory education has made reading almost a general 
* ? n £' there is a practically unlimited public to read the tons of 
pnnted matter that are sent forth with every year. Plus the books, 
the wide circulation of newspapers, journals, magazines is indicative 
of the unlimited variety of authors—more strictly speaking writers, 
in many cases. Because these various tendrils reach out so endlessly 
far wfe shall limit the group for the mere sake of convenience. 
Though we make our suggestions from this supposedly narrow 
point of view, the same or similar suggestions might easily be 
planned and carried out in other directions. As we said, our selection 
of this one group is merely a convenient working hub for a beginning, 
a hub which nevertheless touches every highly specialised branch 
of creative work in a nation's life. 

The Need of Co-operation.—In all the many fields of life’s work 
there are few in which a thorough co-operation would be so far- 
rcaching as between publishers and those whose work they promote. 
In these days well-guided co-operation can often bridge a multitude 
of gaps and help to make life easier in undreamed-of ways. Mechani¬ 
cal as wholesale co-operation may seem from one angle, it can 

further individual and collective ideals and needs to an unlimited 
extent. 

Clubs and organisations and societies have become a veritable 
fad, and unions have become a habit. However, why not have one 
more organisation to include a group of clubs, the unifying spirit 
of which would help two or more professions, and also the producers 
of the work that drops from these professional pens and brushes ? 
There are, to be sure, organisations created to protect or to further 
the legal and other interests of authors, playwrights, artists, com¬ 
posers, etc. But these are not and do not profess to be clubs in any 
real sense of the term, nor can they fill certain other needs in spite 
of their specific value. There is many a society or club for authors 
and artists, but not any is on a big enough scale so that it can 
afford to give club as well as much needed other advantages. There 
is many a press or publishers’ association, or club, but even in these 
days of extensive co-operation between one party and another 
there is no club that is run by the publishers for the exclusive 
use of their authors and illustrators. 

If a group of from sixteen to twenty of our older and conservative 
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houses would lead the way, they might build up a veritable monu¬ 
ment in their field as book publishers. We say “ conservative ” 
and “ book publishers ” because it is a good starting-point and 
because despite everything the limitations are really very inclusive. 
The thousands of authors and artists on the collective publishers’ 
list represent everything from a litterateur and portrait-painter to 
the leader or worker in almost every phase of our existence, although 
we were going to simplify matters by using the term “ author ” in 
a general and inclusive sense—that is, by not saying “ artist,” etc., 
we are not, therefore, excluding them in thought. 

If, then, publishers, authors and philanthropists could bring to 
life a greater feeling of personal interest and co-operation between 
publishers and those who supply the material to be published, 
they would establish a new foundation for much of a nation’s 
creative ability. 

As nations some of us have been made far poorer than others by 
the Great War, some have borne the brunt to a greater extent, 
and will bear it for a longer time than others. But in all nations this 
group of creative workers have felt most severely the changes that 
have been wrought. Individually this burden has fallen quite as 
heavily upon these groups in the New World as in the Old. 

Men who have been trained to the most exacting research work, 
work in highly specialised fields of writing, find it necessary to 
branch out in ways often quite unrelated to their work or any part 
thereof. To branch out in two or more ways is often a good thing, 
and counteracts the narrowness that otherwise is apt to envelop 
work, but to branch out at the expense of various related parts of 
work is a hindrance rather than anything else. 

To take but one case, a writer and lecturer in the classical field 


turns to some banking position to give a fairer living chance to 
is family, which can no longer be supported under the changed 
conditions. The easier banking hours allow some time for his old 
research work and writing. 

Now that banking position might be filled by many a capable 
worker, but hardly one out of ten thousand other workers can fill 
t le gap that is left by the highly trained specialist's disrupted 
work. A nation cannot afford to lose five to ten hours a day on the 
part of thousands of specialist workers who are using the hey-day 
° ^ , menta ^ ability to do work that others might do quite as 

We • It is not a matter of one occupation being more worthy than 
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the other. The point is that no nation can afford to lose that amount 
of work within one group of its citizens. It cannot afford to have 
that group dwindle down into an insignificant number. It cannot 
afford to have other generations deterred from entering those same 
lines of work. But deterred they certainly will be when they see that 
after over half a lifetime of preparation, after years of specialising 
and recognition, the specialist must often devote the greatest part 
of his time to other more remunerative work. 

Authors unions, publishers’ unions might serve their own purposes, 
but no union justifies its creation if the gain it brings to one half is 
a selfish one, that but helps to cripple its other necessary half. As 
in all kinds of human relationship, authors and publishers are two 
halves of one greater whole. Neither half can perform the other’s 
duty and work, neither can run and rearrange the other’s 

"museum ”—as we saw in "The Rainbow of Race" (Chapter II.)_ 

but an entirely new and constructive co-operation will have to take 
place to meet the demands of an entirely new era. The era itself 
may not be as alarming as are the present conditions due to a lack 
of adjustments to the future we are working into. 

What do the Authors need ?—In large working centres, such as 
Boston, London, New York, authors need new co-operative club 
opportunities for homes or working studios; they need single rooms 
or suites so that they may come to a large centre for a month or 
more to complete work without having to spend half a year's income 
during that time. They need a place in the city, where really good 
food is provided at a nominal cost, private and general dining rooms 
run on the lines of those that some of our large corporations 
have opened. 

They need enormous central organisation buildings run by the 
publishers as a group and containing separate club rooms represent¬ 
ing the individual publishers. They need these to live in or to come 
to and use in a hundred different ways for professional and other 
purposes. They need an organisation that has a doctor and a nurse, 
an advisory department, and everything that any other large 
organisation has these days. They need a mountain and seaside 
extension of the city enterprise. 

Publishers, and to a certain extent their employees, need more 
than the ordinary cut-and-dried business mentalities. They, as well 
as those whose work they promote, cannot, on the whole, expect 
to have such profits as a financier, a stockbroker, an oil magnate. 
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and their respective associates, might expect to have. Many a 
world-acknowledged master in his field of writing or publishing lets 
a worldly gain or even necessity slip for the sake of an ideal; many 
a publisher’s employee prefers to have smaller monetary returns 
and remain in a business which brings with it a little more joy to 
his particular soul than it could find in a more remunerative 
occupation. 

Present living conditions make it harder every year for these 
groups of workers. A month's illness is often nothing short of a 
family catastrophe. These people are not poor enough to be charity 
patients. Their very tastes and home surroundings bar them from 
that list. As hard as they may and do work and labour, they do not 
belong to the so-called labouring or working class. And yet, for the 
latter—often far better paid—there are hospital and other reductions 
and innumerable means of providing the best service and advice 
or treatment, partially and often entirely gratis. On the other hand, 
the professional, and those who are connected with his work, must 
often let things “ go ” and slip until they have taken too great a hold. 

There are funds here and there, but at best they are but drops 
in a mighty ocean bucket. Small groups of professionals, individual 
publishing houses, or even individual insurances, cannot do much 
by themselves. But a co-operatively organised group of perhaps 
twenty of the most important publishing houses could, in a short 
time, call into active help the thousands of authors, illustrators, 
etc., whose names are in their new and oldest books. The combined 
total of these efforts would give the world not only more but better 
work; work founded upon greater freedom and assurance and upon 
less anxiety; work founded upon a feeling of greater personal give- 
and-take interest and help between the producer and the promoter 
of the brain-child. 

Why not strive toward this bond of deeper and more unified work 
between those whose lives are in so great a part devoted to the 
various expressions of our written word—of English, the most 
nearly universal language of our day and age ? 

And the Publishers ?—They would have the equivalent of each 
of these co-operative advantages. The individual publishers need 
get-together dinners or meetings with their authors, so that both 
sides may better understand how each can fit its work into the 
other's needs. 

But when it comes to the publisher, it is his line of work that will 
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h fXf to go thr ° u £ h the greatest changes of expansion, and it is a few 
ot the phases of this expansion of interest that we shall deal with here. 

I he Great War has brought about many vast changes, to which 
the various departments of national existence have had to adjust 
themselves or at least make a desperate attempt to do so. Many 
kinds of business, education, amusement have staggered under 
the new burdens which were thrust upon them almost over¬ 
night. The muscles were not as yet fit and trained to carry the 
unaccustomed load with the old poise, dignity and self-assurance. 

™ at certainl Y been the case with the more conservative pub¬ 
lishers. They do not care to cater solely to the jazz-time hysterical 
cravmg for the unwholesome, extravagant, sensational clap-trap 
rubbish that is in money-making vogue to-day. And yet how can 
they afford to adhere solely to ideals and give to a small public 
those intimate literary flights that have delighted the soul in every 
age ? Why do they not advertise these ideals into a larger existence ? 
Because old-fashioned and even modem ideals cannot be made to 
pay the price of the modern idea of advertising. Neither does the 
right publisher care to stoop to the inexpensive but garish ways 
of attracting attention. Nevertheless, there must be a radical 
readjustment to the times unless those houses are going to cater 

for and further the work of entirely different pens and brushes 
than of old. 

It seems to us that this proposed organisation of effort would 
at least be a step in the right direction toward the needed readjust¬ 
ment, though publishers may cry out at some of the ideas. After 
all they are only ideas, and though many a one may not in its 
tentative form be practical, it may nevertheless be worked out 
in another and really feasible wav. 

Publisher and “Photoplay."—Many a new idea and suggestion 
is looked upon with that kindly tolerance and dreamy interest 
that are given to soap-bubbles as they drift lazily and prettily 
through the summer air. For that reason we shall devote the next 
pages to facts rather than dreams, and use these facts as a foun¬ 
dation for the dreams that will follow them. 

The so-called “oral minded” and “visual minded” sides of 
human beings have been considered from various educational 
angles, and “ visual minded ” has taken on a far wider significance 
since the “ cinema ” or “ moving picture ” has come into the 
fullness of its present life. 
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So far as illustrations are concerned with visual activity, two 
entirely different factors have presented themselves: "still 
pictures ’’ on one side, " motion-pictures " on the other. During 
the last decades the latter have been used for innumerable educa¬ 
tional purposes; for current topics, for endless scientific, for past 

and present historical purposes and what not. It is the historical 
end that we shall dwell upon. 

Historical novels have been dramatised and scenarios have been 

wntten around or for history, yet with all the splendid things 

the productions did accomplish from the specialised historian's 

point of view, they lacked certain fundamental principles details 
and objects. 


Then came a time when the history of America was taken more 
seriously than ever before. Instead of devoting effort to a one-man 
or several-men general history, a whole series of histories was 
planned to take up the history of each phase of national develop¬ 
ment. and each phase—or even part thereof—was handled in a 
separate volume by an individual specialist in that branch of work, 
o intricate, detailed and far-reaching did the work of The Chroni- 

ZZo£”T Ca senes , b ‘ lcome > th at several years later the publishers 
were finally persuaded to supplement the vast historical under- 

ak n! if the accompanying series of " photoplays." That under- 

adam t o 5 h T 8 * ‘° the historv ° f the modern Publisher’s 
.! Ptatmn and adjustment of our new post-war era; it belongs at 

orodurT tlm V° thC hi5t ° ry ° f a mar ked change in ” photopfay ” 
production and promotion. 1 

nf ‘m- v”* time th ' S bccame an intimate and very great part 

new restrict " W ° rk ’ and aa gles of approach,^ idZl, 

a niihlith ■ j neW . freedom developed, and all of these from 
publishers and specialist’s point of view 

n ° lon S cr a m at ter of fitting history into a " photoplay " 

balance " 6 f* thC hlghly dramatic inspiration, of giving the 

dmmati c °, f 'u ^ ‘r° th " “ P hoto P lay ” aad its mechanical or 

ideas of the in!? U< t ^ T™ the exact °PP osit e. The technical 
every Dart * dust O’ an d the screen dramatist were unbuckled, 

to make^hUfit , aS pllabIe as P os£lbl< ’- everything was done 

of , h Ilto >‘ lstor y. a nd "history” according to the idea 

only so i tCntd S P e ” a j lsts ’ Art was ffiwu full sway as before but 

the publUhfr^ A M " 0t interfcrt ' w ‘th historic fact. Here came 
publishers double sense of responsibility. 
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In the printed-word history you may generalise and still adhere 
to fact, for if certain details are not known they are simply omitted. 
But pictorialise these same historical scenes, and you are far more 
limited when adhering to fact. 

You may write truly about men putting up log-cabins, but just 
how was that done at a given time in a given place ? If you are 
going to represent the undertaking in pictures, you must have the 
history of every undertaken detail if the picture as a whole is to 
stand there as history. Innumerable complications arose that had 
never been thought of before, and each one has been met from the 
historian’s and the publisher’s points of view. It has led into 
historical research in various details that were never handled before. 

Novels and other “ photoplays " have been apt to represent 
dramatic but not historical psychology. They usually dramatise 
one or more incidents that happen to be a part of history, which 
is quite different from dramatising history itself. The former work 
has been that of literary dramatists with an historical “slant,” the 
latter the work of dramatic historians. 

Again, the book publishers do not dramatise an incident, but 
each of the integral parts that have made that incident, for they 
have historically dramatised each implement of life. Take the 
entire series of “ photoplay's,” and in each you will be able to study 
part of the history of costume—in every detail, including buttons 
and all—the history of building and architecture; of the minutest 
detail of furniture; the history of the development of New World 
transportation, and so on indefinitely. 

These “ photoplays ” may be used separately, but in no sense 
do they take the place of books. They are rather a means of 
visualising details in form of an artistically presented sequence of 
facts. In no way do they take the place of study, though they add 
to the permanent effects of study. In no way do they take the place 
of the historian's dramatic pen, but they take nothing away from 
that pen's presentation of facts, either. The play is and remains a 
supplement, therefore an integral part of books and of the pub¬ 
lisher’s work. But so strongly have the publishers learnt to realise 
that importance of this accompanying visual training that they are 
developing a new technique for teaching book history (either at 
or through Yale University) with the aid of photoplays. 

All this is not a dream, is not a summer’s soap-bubble floating 
idly and prettily in the air. It was a publisher's departure, and during 
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the past four years we have been watching the various developments 
from within and from without, and we have seen these become 
definite and integral parts of the publisher’s profession. For the 
“ moving picture ” has proved itself as adaptable and worthy as 
the “still-picture" illustration; it has replaced or displaced nothing, 
but has opened the way into a new and romantic field of other 
possibilities for other publishers in this our new and growing era. 

Again we pick up the loose ends. What has all this to do with 
the organisation ? 

In the preceding chapter we spoke of an Institute of Arts and 
Sciences to promote interest in all phases of national and inter¬ 
national life by means of the oral French and English word in 

Canada, and for want of a better one we adhere to the same 
name here. 


Connected with the organisation buildings—though separate 
therefrom—there should be a large auditorium, and that should 
be this group of publishers’ Institute of Arts and Sciences. That 
auditorium should be filled three times a day. Why not ? 

„ Universities sell season and other tickets. Why not the publishers ? 

But," say the latter, " we are not an educational institution. Why 
should we be concerned with lectures, dramatic recitals and New- 

York-only-knows-what-else ? ” 

We insist, however, why should not the publishers be concerned ? 

I he “ photoplay " was once quite out of their line of interest, or 

even notice, and if that is now included, why not other modes 
of expansion ? 

The publisher’s novelist, poet, artist, scientist, musician, historian 
economist one and almost all of these—and many others—are 
paid good prices to present their thousand-and-one subjects at 
different clubs and universities. Why is it outside of the publisher’s 
held u> present his own flock of Arts and Science workers ? The 
publisher would not have to pay his own specialists more than 

ij? I? Pay f lim ' n ° r f hould he have to sell the season tickets for 
iess than others sell them. 


il comts to these modern days of hyper-specialist branches 
'l Z k ' ,“ rta ‘ nly these s P<^ialists could present their subjects 
drnmtn PUbl,< \ ln * m ° rC USeful wa y than can the publisher's book 
thd™ wort' / r n rtISemCntS ? nd salesmcn ’ and they could present 
undcwXped Uer ° W “ ^ ^ »cw and 
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There even could be series of lectures in some of the modem 
branches of work; it would greatly lessen the publisher's risk in 
taking over books along these lines if the writer could further both 
book and work by lecturing for his very own publisher. And here 
would be a wonderful centre for the presentation of the publisher's 
adaptation of the “ photoplay as a supplement to his books. 

Clubs and colleges the New World over would welcome the 
release of these films in greater number. Pictures are certainly a 
vivid help in fixing facts, and when these motion-pictures are used 
to enhance the indispensable value of the foundational books, then 
an unthinkably strong link will have been established between the 
“ motion-picture " and the printed word; a dovetailing will have 
been effected that will ever assure the closer co-operation of the 
two arts. The day may be speeded when the motion-picture will 
no longer be looked upon as a detriment to the publisher, but 
may become as important an illustration for his books as were 
the “ still ” pictures, which were the only illustrations for them 
in pre-war days. 

The sooner the publisher realises that he is no longer solely con¬ 
cerned with book print and a reading public the sooner will he 
work out of his present supposed difficulties. The book, as ever, 
will remain the granite foundation and the crux. 

Certainly any big house has at least a few names on its list that 
would attract nation-wide attention. Let the publisher arrange 
for his own authors’ readings in a dozen states and provinces and 
shires. But in any case let the publisher move, act and make the 
most in a dignified way of his possibilities as a great publisher. 
Let him meet the new burdens in new ways; let a fair percentage 
of this new income be used for the benefit and upholding of the 
organisation itself, for publishers and their cohorts alike would 
each be giving toward it, and giving toward a common gain. 

The Publisher and the Oral Word.—If indeed a publisher may find 
it not only useful but necessary to interest himself in the “ photo¬ 
play " as an illustration and supplement to his books, or to books 
in general, he should concern himself even more with the oral word. 

More than ever before can the publisher and author work hand 
in hand in regard to the oral word. Not only do lecturers go to 
all parts of the English-speaking and English-understanding world, 
but without moving an inch their voices will go to more and more 
distant parts at the same time. The radio has cut the remaining 
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world-space in half again and humanity will find itself more closely 
linked than ever. 

Now world-standard English, that which sounds world-well, is 
understood in a greater number of places than any other form. 
It, rather than the more localised stay-at-home dialects, which can 
but satisfy the home-town ear on either side of the border or of the 
Atlantic, and can satisfy no cars at all in other than English- 

speaking nations, this world-good form will be the magic entree 
to the world air. 

Less than ever before can the New World afford to lag behind in 
its furtherance of the world-good oral word, the pronunciation, the 
intonation, the voice and the interpretation that go to make a 
complete whole. Foreign nations have long recognised that form of 
our language quite as well as of French and other languages, and 
they demand this form for educational and aesthetic purposes. In 
England radio experts are already interested in sending out that 
form which is the least tinged with local, foreign or provincial 
dialects; the form of a pronunciation that does not forget that tone 
quality may either make the pronunciation aesthetic, or keep speech 
from being aesthetic or akin to art. 


These people know well enough that, when a large student 
body listens in ” in Scandinavia and elsewhere, they do it in 
great part because they wish to hear as much English as possible; 
that they wish to accustom their ears to oral English, which is 
tar different from the literary book English that is still apt to hold 
its sway in foreign classrooms. England knows that those nations 
are trying to get away from the strange form of foreigner’s oral 
nglish that was theirs of old, and she knows enough to awaken to 
tne tact by meeting it in an attempted practical way 

vn Ik Pa 1 ae V' The Author and E “P h «ny,” our companion 
in tr f has already stressed the author’s need of an enlightened 
terest in oral English on the accepted modem basis of work, and 

the her , C A"‘ f0ld ^ I’ ublishcr ' s need °f it if he would make 

snnr,l e . P , In and hlS OWn broadcasting station further and 

event u nt h ‘ S pI \ nted books—as publishers certainly should and 
eventuaUy must do. And, what is more, these necessary and 

down tTsn'T SUPP m n ntS WiU ° nCU more bring the printed book 
bv , f 1 a P nce that it can be owned and loved and cherished 

oy a tar greater number of people. 

So much that is thought is written and published, but so much 
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that is written is in long form and is cut down to a shorter reading- 
aloud form. It is, in a way, a miniature one-man dramatisation of 
the larger work. Why should a publisher not begin to combine with 
his authors in that field of work, too ? Why should a group of pub¬ 
lishers not have a broadcasting station of their own ? This is particu¬ 
larly essential because as yet New World broadcasting is a glorified 
form of advertising, an advertisement that usually gives little sugar- 
coated snatches. If publishers took hold of it as part of their enter¬ 
prise they would soon adjust it to their needs; they would find 
means of making it remunerative on a thorough educational basis. 

No matter how small the fee, eventually the radio will bring 
direct returns to the individual concerned, for the invisible parasitic 
audience cannot expect the audience proper to bear the entire 
burden of expense for once and always. 

From the educational point of view take the more isolated 
schools with the problem of the single teacher. Why should not the 
publisher be interested in having the author of his textbooks lecture 
on regular days at regular hours, so as to reach those far-away 
places, offering a real lecture or lesson which would give more than 
those fifteen-minute samples ? Why should the publisher not work 
toward this double hold on the boards of education by supplementing 
his own books in a way thoroughly useful to all concerned ? 

Neither is the publisher’s interest removed from an eventual 
outcome of the imperfect phonofilm or vitaphone, which even 
in their present form are working their way into public atten¬ 
tion. From the educational point of view, a perfected supplement 
would be invaluable for textbooks that need a visual and oral 
guide. For example, books relating to singing, to pronunciation, 
to voice in general, to instrumental instruction of all kinds. The 
demonstrator could show the finger position on a violin, the right 
resulting tone could be given; then the wrong position and the 
wrong tone might be given. A demonstrator might draw tongue 
positions on a blackboard and give the sounds. A mathematician 
might work out problem after problem to demonstrate new ways 
of handling the teaching of this science. All these things would 
eventually give the “ little school-house ” the benefit of the special¬ 
ist's and finished lecturer’s step-by-step work. The inventions 
are as yet far from perfect, so that they cannot easily be put to 
practical use, but it is none too soon for publishers to plan for 
their future use and give inventors an extra incentive for carrying 
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on their experimental work. This, like the phonograph, would have 
the advantage that it might be given over and over again until 
the new point had been thoroughly mastered. 

The Publisher’s Open Road.— There is a wild cry that the day 
is coming when the publisher will be less needed than he still is 
to-day, but there is every reason to believe that he will be needed 
more than ever. To be sure, hordes of people are acting, singing 
and speaking a great part of their way through present life. We arc, 
however, not going back to the days of oral tradition, to days when 
pundits, bards, minstrels had to serve as community memories, 
living histories and what not! One of the duties of our future 
publisher will be that he shall, in part, be the printed clearing-house 
for the immense oral activity that is developing. But the textbooks 
and innumerable others will remain, and the motion-picture and 
the radio shall be turned into supplements for printed matter, and 
the publisher shall not lose his seat among the mighty as the dark 
crows persist in predicting. 

The longer biography, the history, the novel, with the subtle 
charm of the written word, will ever have their highly developed 
and developing art. When printing came to life, when it spread 
the art of reading, when it put education within the grasp of those 
millions of outstretched hands, it did not make the world noticeably 
inarticulate, it did not put the oral word out of commission! Neither 
will radios and the successor to phonofilms reduce the number and 
the need of publishers. Publishers will, however, have to make 
themselves greater links between the motion and the “ still " 
picture, between the oral and the written word. 

The publisher’s day is not past, and done, and dwarfed, or even 
threatened in any but imaginary ways. He can help to further and 
guide beauty and ideals and the purely intellectual phases of life 
to his heart’s content, if his desire actually runs that way. The 
moment he stops considering moving pictures and radios as enemies 
and competitors, the moment he harnesses these great powers for 
his own use, from then on and no sooner will his own power rise 
to its natural and rightful height. The publisher must realise that 
we have come to a far greater co-ordination of the senses—perhaps 
not really co-ordination, but at least realisation of the different 
senses. Each of them is being educationally developed in new and 
most far-reaching ways, and publishers must avail themselves of 
this human development. It is the publisher almost more than anv 

G 
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other who can lead the way in helping to bring a complete co¬ 
ordination of senses of a reading, seeing and listening public. 

He need but open his eyes and look just beyond his former point 
of vision, and there he will find vast new fields awaiting him as of 
old. He need only stop comparing to-day with fifteen years ago 
on a basis of yester-years’ conditions. Let the publisher awaken to 
the infinite opportunities that await him in the to-days and the 
to-morrows, and his imagination shall be kindled anew for the 
good of a far larger and perhaps even more eager community 
than of old. 

Let him but recognise that his field of work has widened so far 
beyond his own imagination that he has not quite grasped the 
extent and innumerable possibilities of the written, spoken, visual 
romance of it all. 



VII. THE LIBRARIAN SPEAKS 


' Of all writing and speaking, the most popular is the telling of stories. 
. . . Yet some people continue to do it very ill. Story-telling is an art 
evidently, because the same events become in one man’s mouth confused 
and tedious, in another’s clear and lively. . . . 

“All the while, since we speak continually and write seldom, we may 
confirm the habit of accurate use by accurate enunciation. Though the mere 
sound of a word may seem to be the least important thing about it. yet in 
fact care of the meaning is undoubtedly helped by care of the sound; and 
conversely, carelessness of the sound usually promises carelessness of meaning’. 
. . . The two hindrances to careful enunciation are laziness and false shame. 
. . . bo soon as you are removed even a few yards from your hearers and 
Have to address more than two or three persons, you must enunciate delibe¬ 
rately and precisely. And a full use of this daily opportunity to cultivate 
precision in the sounds of words will help to cultivate precision in their 
application. 1 —Charles Sears Baldwin. 


Great library systems have developed in different parts of the 

world, so that the public might have the free use of books. Because 

of this purpose they have at times been called “ free libraries,” 

free public libraries,” or ” public libraries,” and so on, but it is 

the last term that we are using here. The general principle has been, 

and still is, to undertake no work that is not directly connected 

with books or that does not in some way supplement them. As the 

public library has had an unusually extensive development in 

America we shall confine these pages primarily to this country, 

though the considered points hold good in any part of the English- 
speaking world. 6 

The Community Centre.—In many ways not only the library 
ut the librarian herself becomes a community centre. Exhibits 
are arranged for through our great museums or other organisations, 
and sometimes through individuals; and even in small branch 
libraries these glass show-cases attract unusual attention. They 

X t ^ • many kinds of lace and exhibit books on 

ie subject in the same cases. During the war and immediately 

of tK T-u * the bo - vs ” rt ‘ turnt ' d and w ^re making frequent use 
the library, we gave a number of exhibits ourself, including at 
times from twenty to forty pictures. We would show the same 

<LOnd ° n and Ncw York: Lo "g™ns. 
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scene handled by means of different processes; we labelled each 
process; we showed original pictures and their reproductions; we 
exhibited a number of books relating to the technique or to the art 
in general; we exhibited an author’s portrait, the large poster 
reproduction thereof and the author’s book that the poster was 
advertising. This will show that in some way a library undertaking 
is usually definitely linked to books or library work, and, what is 
more, each one is linked to speech! These exhibits invariably arouse 
community interest, and the smaller the library the more questions 
come directly to a librarian and the more is she called upon to 
speak, to explain, to help, to guide. And when it comes to districts 
that have a large foreign influence, the librarian is particularly 
a verbal help. 

As a community centre the librarian has at least one advantage 
over the general teacher. The latter may gain in influence by daily 
contact, but the former’s advantage is that people seldom go to 
a library because of duty, and the influence that comes into our 
lives through free-willing contact and desire often leaves a more 
marked impression, even though its actual quantity may be less. 

The extent of the librarian’s oral influence is, as we see, more 
far-reaching than is generally supposed, and when we stop to 
think of it, it is rather interesting to find that it is primarily through 
the oral word that the librarian guides and promotes interest in 
the printed word. 

One of the most interesting oral library developments is the story¬ 
telling hour. It is looked upon as a direct book supplement, and in 
some of the country libraries a librarian will go to a more distant 
or isolated school on certain days, taking a group of books and 
telling stories for an hour in order to interest children in books ! 
But remember that the interest is created through the oral word, 
and that it is the librarian's oral influence which, beyond the shadow 
of a doubt, counts in such a case. In larger cities a story-telling 
librarian is often invited to tell the story by radio; again we have 
an enormous oral influence. 

So important has the story-telling become, so necessary does it 
seem, that it should be done well in order that the influence of the 
oral word may be as good as that of the written word, that it is 
resulting in a definite interest in oral training. We know of one case 
in which a librarian—even many years ago—spent twelve dollars 
a lesson for a prolonged voice training until she considered herself 
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vocally fit to handle her story-telling work. That was vocal devotion, 
for a librarian's income was never such that she could expect to pay 
back a large sum with ease. 

Our public schools’ former lack of proper training in the oral word 
has had its reaction on those librarians who have had to depend 
primarily upon the schools’ interest in or indifference to that part 
of education. There have been foreign and innumerable local 
speech influences of a fairly extreme order during past decades 
which, in many ways, have been a handicap for the librarian who was 
fitting herself for service that should be orally useful in one place as 
well as in another. It was particularly the story-telling department 
that realised the importance of its oral influence upon children. 

The awakened interest resulted in a new undertaking. In the heart 
of one of our largest library centres a series of practical oral working 
lectures will be given during an entire season. Although it is an 
outright part of the library undertaking, although the lectures are 
open only to the staff or a member of the library school, it is really 
more closely a part of the library training division that is connected 
with the professional committee. 

Are these librarians coming with the idea that each one may cling 
to every pet and interesting variation that she may have picked up 
during the years ? Decidedly not! As we do not approach the subject 
of speech primarily from a dialect point of view, it has caused no 
antagonism. We have found that, when dealing with individuals, 
people who are sincerely interested in speech as an art can always be 
appealed to from the point of view of voice production. When they 
find that a certain up and backward tilting or a retracted bunching 
of the tongue is not only a hindrance, but often a genuinely destruc¬ 
tive factor to beautiful tone production, they then spend their 
time in overcoming that particular inclination rather than in arguing 
in its favour as part of some distant or other homeland dialect. 

These librarians, then, are starting out with the knowledge that 
the basis of work in pronunciation will be a form which they may 
take to any city or village green in any part of any English-speaking 
nation. They know that it will be handled on the scientific basis 
° eu phonetics. 1 hey know that each one must own a modern 
pronouncing dictionary. 1 Above all, they know that the scientific 
end w,u never be handled with a lack'of consideration for tone 

Du'ttonf'”^* 5 * Prunounci,t 8 Dictionary. D. Join s (London: Dent; New York: 
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quality, for the voice work will be done with the singer’s and not 
the elocutionist's technique. 

Whatsoever libraries may or may not think or do as institutions, 
it seems to us a most encouraging and significant thing to have 
so large a group of librarians keenly realising the importance of 
their personal oral influence upon individuals and communities. 

As we are particularly interested in the application of the oral 
word to varied phases of our national existence, we are taking more 
than the usual pleasure in leading this group into—for them—a new 
field of work which is, nevertheless, so closely allied to library work 
as a whole. 

Nor has this been the only sign of active interest. Public libraries 
naturally cannot become advertisers of methods, of separate books, 
or of special publishers. They cannot “ promote ” any one thing in 
the way that it may be promoted by an actual promoter of the 
subject itself. 

Many librarians have, however, done a very useful thing by means 
of display tables with timely books, books relating to one subject, 
books for children and other classifications. Just as they have had 
whole tables devoted to modern biographies, to books on nature 
study, to books on travel, we thought it would be particularly 
valuable if some library would try to launch a table with books or 
articles that furthered the world-standard form of the oral word. 
To this there was an immediate and most co-operative response, 
and we were asked to make out the list of books and offer suggestions. 

The suggestions were in the line of those offered in an article 
partly relating to AmcriCanadian Women's Clubs. 1 

It was the same plan that worked out very well when a few years 
ago we started the first English and French euphonetic shelf in the 
library of the Literary and Historical Society of Quebec, “ the senior 
learned society of Greater Britain." 2 In regard to a similar plan 
in the American library, it was felt that practically all foreigners 
and Americans know that there is a certain form of French which 

1 Our AmeriCanadian Problem of the Spoken Word; see American Speech, 
vol. i., Dec. 1925, No. 3 (Baltimore, Md.: The Williams and Wilkins Co.). 

* This was referred to in our AmeriCanadian Euphonetic Notes — 19 2 4 — as 
also the splendid co-operation of that society’s president, J. C. Sutherland, 
Esq. (Inspector-General P.Q.), who was at that time editor of the Educational 
Record, in which he gave many excellent reviews of the books that we sent 
up from time to time, and who also in other ways tried to stimulate an 
interest in euphonetic work in general. Co-operation was likewise given by 
Dr. Mac Kay, the Director of Education at Halifax, who has recently retired. 
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they wish to acquire, that which is technically known as world 
standard. Most educated foreigners and linguistically non-localised 
Americans realise that there is an equivalent form of our own oral 
language, English. For that reason we always present a few books 
concerning both oral languages because, after all, the antagonistic 
local-eared native will not wish to think that English is not on a 
par with French; it will, in short, make him take a greater pride 
in English when he learns that we too have a world-standard form 
or one that sounds world-well. The idea is not that the beauty of 
one language should vie with that of the other, but that it should 
accentuate an interest in the beauty of the other as well. 

The list that we made out was by no means exhaustive, because 
the idea was to give a few books and articles relating to English, 
a few to French, and on the whole to select the simpler ones. 1 

These lists were then mimeographed and placed in about fifty 
branch libraries. Then several display tables—with every listed 
book and magazine on them—were arranged in different libraries. 
Our idea was that it should eventually be a travelling table, and 
make the rounds of all the branch libraries. The complete group of 
books was kept in the main library, and if the display tables created 
enough community interest in some of the books, then a few of these 
would probably be added to the permanent shelves of that branch. 

ven after a short time, several of the branches were trying to 
get a fairly complete group of the books for their permanent branch 
use, and this was particularly attempted in those communities 
that included many foreign influences. 

This time it was the other way round. Instead of interesting 
people in books through the spoken word, the books were interest¬ 
ing people in speech. It was, however, a definite and legitimate 
part of library work. 

Yes, the librarian speaks, and with every year will her oral influence 
e more keenly felt throughout the English-speaking and all the 

rl, '5 iu ad u ng world ' and what the nat ure of that influence is will be 
ueciclea by the oral linguistic trend of national educators in general 


neither of whfch Tw ,°, rather <lifficuIt books were included, 

dealt with the hist^Vnl ^H m ° 1 ern world -standard English, but both of which 
George Philin Knnn L ° Ur s P cech : The English Language in America, 
of Modern ConJalal York and London: The CenturJ Co.). A History 

Thf k-Ti- Colloquial English, Henry Cecil Wyld (T Fisher Unwin T trf 1 

£ tLTr'Z* °K th „ e WOrkin * basi * the litter book ,s not k,cahsell 

mat of the former book; see pages 142-169 in this book. 


VIII. AN ADVENTURE IN CROSS-ATLANTIC POLICY 


As the language is, so also is the nation, 

‘ For words, like Nature, half reveal 
And half conceal the Soul within.’ (Tennyson.) 

Otto Jespersen . 1 

Not long ago we heard an address in which an Englishman explained 
certain past attitudes and the changes that have taken place since 
they were in vogue. He spoke of an incident which occurred in one 
of the great public schools over fifty years ago. 

The little lads were steeped in Greek and Roman history, and 
were studying English history. Personally one lad enjoyed the 
work greatly, being bent on history in general. One day, in his 
enthusiasm, he went to the master and explained that he had an 
American mother, that he was interested in America, and wanted 
to know when they were going to study American history. In 
response the master took the most interested, kindly attitude; 
he understood the heart of the lad’s desire, and so as to let him 
down sympathetically in an easy manner he put a fatherly hand 
on the little one’s shoulder and said: “ I know just how you feel 
about it, but the difficulty is this: There is no American history." 

The speaker went on to explain that the master had neither 
been insincere nor indifferent, and that what he really meant was 
that they had no American history textbooks for those schools 
at that time. 

Things have changed since those days, and our history is much 
more upon the educational map of other countries than at that 
earlier time. That it is more on the map is primarily due to the fact 
that we ourselves are taking a more detached, scholarly and research 
interest in it. 

So it is that the time is past in England when one may hear it 
said: "America has no history." But not very far past is the time 
of the general statement, " Good speech in America ? America 
has none! " With some groups the latter statement has been greatly 

1 From Growth and Structure of the English Language (New York and 
London: D. Appleton and Company). 
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modified, and when it comes to individuals the modern attitude is 
the same as it is toward history. With one outstanding—English- 
born—exception, the specialist group has a preponderantly localised 
opinion along the lines of speech in regard to the AmeriCanadian 
world as a whole. Again, that opinion will not change in bulk until 
the AmeriCanadian world itself takes a more highly developed, 
specialised interest and pride in speech as a national art. When 
both sides of the Atlantic delocalise and broaden their specialist 
interest as a great whole, then will there be the same common 
meeting-ground as there is in history to-day, and as there already 
is in speech among those to whom that too has been a common and 
non-localised interest. 

So, too, has there been an ever-growing common meeting-ground 
in educational undertakings. Looking at them impersonally, we 
may often find similarity of fundamental aims, we may find 
different ways of approaching those aims, we may find a difference 
in single or composite results. The important thing is that neither 
side of the Atlantic considers itself so highly perfected that it can 
afford to ignore the other side. Both sides have come to realise 
that there is always something that may be usefully applied in one's 
own country or one’s personal line of work. The result is that 
exchanges are more frequent, that groups or individuals go to study 
the other conditions. The most useful result being that, if the object 
is founded on genuine interest, personal impressions and reactions 
may be voiced without giving the unfortunate impression that 
someone has gone solely on a condemning critic’s quest. 

Comparative University Functioning.—If we should consider 
comparatively the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, London, 
Edinburgh, we should find various minor and some major differences 
among them. If we compared these with Harvard, Yale, Columbia, 
California, McGill, there would be still more functional and struc¬ 
tural differences. One will include a college for women without 
conferring degrees for the equivalent work for which men obtain 
them. Some will have " Summer Sessions ” differing in kind, and 
some may have none at all. One university was originally an 
examining body which conferred degrees, but it so greatly broadened 
and enlarged the scope of activity in after years that, though different 
from others in detail, in a general sense it is referred to in the same 
way as the other institutions. 

In fact, so numerous are the differences that, when people refer 
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to universities in general international terms, they do not stop to 
explain differences unless they wish to stress a point for some special 
purpose or unless they happen to be attending or giving a lecture 
on comparative university f unctioning. 

Most of the great universities have many points of contact and 
each one has its own charm somewhere or somehow. All university 
life has its side of human frailty as well. In some ways, all of them 
gain and to a lesser extent lose in greatness through competition 
with one another, or within the university itself. 

University Extension.—Take the function of extension work 
alone, and you have one of the most interesting and valuable of 
modern forms of development. In many cases it is not as integral 
a part of the university as are separate college courses, and it is 
therefore apt to be looked down upon by the university’s academic 
circles. Having that attitude in their own university, they also 
look down upon all extension work everywhere—with what result ? 
The result, that many who have made use of the extension depart¬ 
ment where it is an integral part of the university, will greatly 
depreciate non-integral extension departments in order to uplift 
their own; or they spend much of their time in explaining the 
differences between the glories of their own extension depart¬ 
ment and the lesser glories of some other university departments. 
So strong at times is this feeling of the academic circles toward 
the non-integral extension or “ summer session " work, that it is 
even carried over to those universities where that work is an 
integral and well-recognised part. 

These things are by no means universal, but they do creep out 
here and there among students and even faculties. On the whole 
they do not cause much disturbance within the English-speaking 
universities. The trouble more often seems to come from a 
Continental source. 

There must, however, be a reason for this undercurrent. 

General extension and “ summer course ” work has developed 
on a more rapid and gigantic scale in America than elsewhere, and 
it is here that we may find the greatest extremes within that field. 
It includes some of the most brilliant and scholarly work that may 
be found anywhere, though it may include not only unacademic 
subjects, but academic subjects not academically handled—at 
least, not according to traditional ideas. 

Those who have a keen appreciation of the value of academic 
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scholarship, of scholarly leadership and its following, are naturally 
resentful of some of the innovations that to them appear extreme, 
unnecessarjr and even harmful to oldtime university ideas and 
associations. That resentment exists within extension departments 
quite as well as without, where there is a feeling that many con¬ 
ditions exist which are detrimental to the standing of a favourite 
line of work or interest. The resentment is really not against the 
work that is given or is done, but against the where and the how 
of its "doing.” 

All of these prejudices have their right side, but what we have 
to try to bear in mind is that modem extension work is, on the 
whole, in a state of adventure. Those who undertake it on a vast 
scale wish to include some of the best that is offered anywhere, 
but to keep this on a paying basis they often make some of the 
popularised and sugar-coated extension courses help in the support. 
Then there is one other favourable consideration: It gives a wonder¬ 
ful opportunity of " trying out ” new work in new ways, as it could 
not, on the ground of cost, be tried out elsewhere. This work is often 


an adventure in itself, and the progress of it is watched with the 
keenest of interest by other universities. It is really an experimental 
educational laboratory. 

Some of the resentments and antagonisms cannot be helped in 
the form in which they exist, but when it comes down to final 
judgment of the value of isolated work within the department, it is 
the broader academic spirit that must win by asking: Has the 
course an aesthetic or practical human value ? What does it intend 
to do ? Does it fulfil its best intentions ? Does the work in its highest 
form add to or detract from university standing and dignity ? Is it 
ultimately of more national good or harm ? 

University Labels. — Part of our AmeriCanadian Euphonclic 
Notes was devoted to significant work that lived a most unique life 
within the department of a university. In regard to the foreigners' 
course we wrote in part: 44 It is here that the teacher of foreigners 
may receive practical experience by attending the lectures and 
demonstrations. Those who give voluntary services must themselves 
lave lad a thorough training in English and comparative phonetics, 
and this means that students have wonderful out-of-hour oppor¬ 
tunities for benefiting from individual coaching . . . Here not 
°n y the teacher but also the dialect specialist or writer may gain 
unlimited experience, for it is almost like visiting a dozen nations 
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at one time. . . Now that was an entirely personal and not a 
university description of the work. The individuals referred to gave 
voluntary service by invitation in an unofficial way, and in no sense 
were they staff members of anything. They assisted one individual 
in his own series of official lectures upon a single subject. However, 
the important point was this: What did that one lecturer make 
it possible for extension students to get ? What did his generosity 
make it possible for those other workers to get and to give ? 

Those who have known the privilege of having been a part of 
that voluntary assistantship at one time or another will never forget 
the value of that training and drill. They were drilled to give drills 
in a fixed and certain way, according to the inspirations of the 
leader. Their individuality played a natural part in the work, but 
it was, nevertheless, someone else’s definite design which they 
were trained to carry out within definite grooves. The fact that a 
singer could not give out his application of the work in connexion 
with tone, the fact that voice was not dealt with in these scientific 
lectures, and that the double application could not be used in the 
given training; the fact that there was no chance to apply dramatic 
interpretation—these things did not count. That which did count 
was that, even though the drill and experience were the same for 
all, each assistant was nevertheless able to get out of the training 
a different thing. It was outside of university walls that those 
assistants could apply the training according to their own needs, 
could attach it to other training and other work. The thing that 
counted supremely was that what they learnt to give was on a 
strictly cuphonetic and not merely a phonetic basis. 

In regard to another series of related lectures we wrote in the 
same magazine issue: . . it is a combination lecture, open 

forum and conference.” 

In justice to his own work the professor could not have described 
its value or scope by means of the university’s confining, uninspired 
printed announcement. A student or general follower could not 
have described what he had got in those announcement terms. By 
means of those terms a voluntary assistant could in no way indicate 
how much he got through the experience, nor indicate the extent 
of his own devoted work, extending at times over years, for his 
work was in no way officially connected with the university 
announcement. 

University catalogues, then, tend to give a mere nothing. If what 
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we have written regarding that work from time to time were com¬ 
pared with a formal announcement of the several series of lectures, 
our words might have been looked upon as an interpreter's 
poetic licence. 

Overseas.—Because of later chapters we shall consider the work 
of one other extension course. 

There was a question of going overseas for a year or two while 
working at several books. We felt that it would be a particularly 
good opportunity of studying activities which bore upon several 
branches of our work if we took even a very temporary active part 
therein away from home. One professor went home for the summer, 
and so it was that we were invited to take his place at the University 
of X.'s 1 holiday course. 

As these pages are not written only from an AmeriCanadian point 
of view—or an English one—but are given primarily as a personal 
impression and reaction, our terminology and description will be 
the same as it would have been had we been dealing with equivalent 
work done in our own country. Only in that way can we write 
comparatively. 


It must therefore be borne in mind, that in none of the pre¬ 
ceding or following pages do we pretend to present a university's 
interpretation, or even a university or department attitude toward 
any work within its walls. It represents but one small part of our 
own reaction thereto. We are, then, not concerned with official 
labels, but rather with strictly unofficial impressions of contents, 
of courses, and the possible effects and uses thereof as they are 
felt by an active and participating observer. The description may 
be called a subjective or poetic licence, but it is one which is in¬ 
variably resorted to by those who are interested in causes and 
effects, in motives and their results, in the roots and blossoms them¬ 
selves, rather than in the label given those blossoms in a purely 
botanical classification. 2 


Phere are some who maintain, upon technical grounds, that the university 
oes not exist as such, but for practical purposes it nevertheless gives its 
name to the course on all official circulars and stationery. 

1 , It: must be remembered that what we write about any work cannot be 
looked upon as advertisement, for none of it would be in need of that. We 
* e . th if I V a ^ enal in order to give examples of actual rather than imaginary 
vork both here and elsewhere. It is on the order of the euphonetigraphs at 
tne end of our books. They cannot be of use to the individuals whose speech we 

w e ,i ranscn ^ d: that 1S ' they do not presume to add lustre to their speech, 
claim, rather, to add lustre to the existing records of our oral language. 
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From Within.—There are things from which knowledge may be 
acquired even from causal observation, and others that produce 
a more helpful and virile reaction through intimate contact. 

What were the advantages in that overseas experience ? From 
day to day we could see how hundreds of foreigners were being led 
and inspired with England at the helm. There were over two 
hundred and fifty, representing twenty-five nations. They ranged 
from very young embryonic and real teachers to more than middle- 
aged directors, specialists and non-professionals; there were also 
groups of friends. Some came for purely professional purposes and 
others for pleasure, combined with work. A director at the helm, a 
staff of about fifteen and others coming in and giving from one to 
seven lectures during the season. 

The director, through his many-sided activity, was the link among 
all parts. Staff members reigned supremely within their own domain, 
each one having about thirty students in four groups. The result 
that each leader was to aim at was approximately the same for 
all—advanced and other groups alike. Not any had had the same 
and very few had had even a markedly similar training or experience. 
The remarkable thing was that each staff member was enabled to 
handle all parts of the work in the way that his own training had 
best fitted him to handle it. 

Now how were these many differences going to result in a useful 
whole for these hundreds of people ? The foundational and uniting 
lectures were given to all at one time, at least two a day, and at 
least one of these by the director. It was the intensely specialised 
work that was done in the smaller groups. With an assembly of so 
many nations, races and temperaments it meant nothing short of 
genius to maintain that pervading spirit of leisure and harmony, an 
unenforced harmony resulting from few rules, few do's, few don’t's. 

The Observer’s Angle.—And what had we come to observe, to 
learn and to give ? Though we are a specialist in every professional 
sense of the term, whether admitted^ or not, it has always been 
directly or indirectly for the pen that we have gone into various 
fields of art, of science, and of other work. 

If you are interested in speech from a national and international 
rather than from a local or even a linguistic point of view; if our 
speech is for you a social and economic factor, so that you wish to 
observe and describe how closely it is linked to various phases of 
international existence, and you wish to do it all on a thoroughly 
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professional basis, you cannot do these things on a half-way house 
experience or training. The same is the case if you wish to be a 
dialect specialist in other than an amateur’s sense; if you wish to 
spend months at a time working as a promoter of interest in one 
rather than in another form of our oral word, and wish to be a 
consultant or a visiting lecturer, if the spirit happens to move you 
temporarily in the latter direction. 

No matter how much you have gone into these highly specialised 
oral fields so that, among its varied interests, your pen may ade¬ 
quately handle one more branch of work, whether it is ultimately 
for the pen or not, you must take an active part in a certain amount 
of oral work, here or there, now and then. 

Although many disagree as cordially as others agree with our 
ideas, personally we have found it a great advantage to be a free¬ 
lance in the field of oral activity. Although we keep in close contact 
with oral activity we have never become a permanent integral part 
of institutional activity. To remain a free-lance gave us not only a 
far greater freedom of speech and of pen, but an even greater 
freedom for trying out combinations of oral work within vocal, 
euphonetic and psychological fields. 

Whatever has been our out-of-studio oral activity, it has always 
been done with the cnlrc nous understanding that we were doing 
it as a visiting lecturer, a something from without doing active work 
from within. We have, therefore, not been concerned with the 
official label of a department, but rather with the answers to several 
questions: Would there be any author’s romance in the new adven¬ 
ture that might eventually befriend the pen ? Would it give us any 
inside contact with a phase of oral work that had at least some 
national or international significance, some phase of work that 
our pen could never sympathetically understand, if we remained 
entirely an inactive observer ? Would the adventure give us an 
unhampered chance of using our particular combination of specialist 
training and experience ? Would it be free from too many 
institutional limitations ? 

Each of these questions was affirmatively answered by our 
adventure overseas, where the department label had nothing to do 
with our own work or with that of the professor whom we were 

replacing. 

What was the First Impression ?—With candour it was this: 
bo fraught with the picturesque and cordial formality of an English 
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academic and welcoming assembly, so leisurely, so charming was 
the beginning, that so far as the students were concerned we began 
to think that it was going to be all holiday for them with very 
little course. 

There are several objects in referring to this work: One is in 
regard to the varied scope of extension work; another is in regard to 
the international value of English over and above Esperanto. 

We remember a welcoming address given by a member of the 
reception committee on the night of the conversazione. The speaker 
expressed the need of a world language, and much to the surprise 
of the foreigners he eulogised Esperanto. He did not realise for the 
moment that hundreds of people had come there from all parts of 
the globe for English. Then, at the end of the address, the speaker 
wanted to know just how many people from these many nations 
had also studied Esperanto, for he felt assured that many would 
be interested in it. With the given encouragement four or five limp 
hands went half-way up, as if they were not eager in the admission. 

A little later the director turned the tide of disappointment in 
one quiet moment, and, thanks to his tact, Esperanto was turned 
into a smile. 

At the end of the first day we found that, counting addresses, 
lectures, recitations, songs, this large group of foreigners had heard 
the English of nine different professionals, ranging from the M.P. 
President of the Board of Education to the students representing 
one of the leading schools of speech training. They had had just 
enough work and enough play to introduce them to the two phases 
that add to the delight of educational life among the English- 
speaking peoples. 

Second Impression.—It was not all holiday, even though many 
of those people had but four short weeks of “ recreation,” four 
weeks in which to fit themselves for another year's hard work. 

It was not like any general university ” summer session ” 
course, for there really was not a ” course ” about it. It was more 
like a small college with a whole series of linked courses of lectures. 
It was neither a course in English speech nor in English phonetics, 
for it was not any one thing and yet in the many integrated parts 
the oral word was the leading factor. 

Whenever science was applied to speech-work, it was euphonetics 
and not mere phonetics that was used as a medium. There was no 
floundering round in a dozen dialects, but one form and one only 
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was the basis for all work. One of the most interesting experiences 
was what one might call the director’s community euphonetic 
lectures, in which these hundreds of people were handled at one time 
in oral work. It never could, nor was it intended to replace the 
intensive small-group work. The primary interest was in watching 
the foreigner’s attitude toward and reception of this work. 

Over and above everything else, what was it that brought these 
foreigners here from all the great four winds ? The English language ! 
More and more is it becoming either the major foreign language 
requirement or desire of those who are not English-speaking people. 
They came for the language, but in an unobtrusive way they got a 
thousand times more, though it all came in through the golden 
gateway, of the oral word, and came without students losing a 
moment’s time in the work that they were actually doing. 

Historic excursions were arranged and were preceded by lectures. 
There was a series of lectures on modern English literature, and 
another series on British government. Even tennis and the bi¬ 
weekly dances played an English-speaking role. 

A . U through the tapestry of work were woven the British leisure, 

the lack of outward drive and hurry, but with it all not a moment's 

time was lost. They got their oral work at every turn, and into it 

was woven the very fibre of English-speaking life and psychology 
of education. 


Later Impressions. And what were the impressions after a year 

, , passed ? Perhaps the best example can be given by going 

back to Esperanto. 1 

hi some professional and other parts of the English-speaking 
or t ere is a tendency toward a false modesty in regard to our 
anguage. We should not think too much of it; should not press it 
pon the world in general; we must remember that there are other 
and t * 1C ot ^ L ‘ r saintly talk. It is very much on the 

0 1 IT / j r • ^ America has never gone in for 

1 J Xpansior [ policy. If, however, people stop to realise what our 

<1k gC rCa y 1S ’ What ]t mcans and doos . then this false modesty 
w ;.r a - ^ or does the new feeling turn into boastful pride, for 
ono y realise the force of its significance. It is a matter that 

„ * and ln hand wi th the balance of inter-family interest, a 
It ^ ar ^i lntt n ‘ st f° r us under present conditions. 

1S * 10 d( ‘ s i n ‘ to be broad and fair that often makes people 
H t or further details see EuphonEfiglish. pages 5-10. 
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bend back in their goodness and further some Esperanto or other 
Gibberishanto. For other reasons, there are many furthering the 
idea of a universal language, and a great deal of American money is 
beginning to back this organised enthusiasm. 

The reason for bringing Esperanto into this chapter at all is the 
following: 

It was at Locarno that American activity was thriving. “ The 
Great Men " and others were interviewed in regard to the importance 
of a universal language, and naturally the modesty of the English- 
speaking peoples blossomed profusely in that particular direction, 
especially when it came to acknowledging the importance of our 
own language. These people had never thought of it in other than 
linguistic terms. To them it was not a social and economic factor, 
to them it was but one of any twenty other languages. Yes, why not 
further some artificial universal language ? 

In New York we attended one of a series of meetings in the interest 
of some artificial language. During the one meeting an amusing and 
clever Gibberishanto dialogue was given by two charming children. 
For a dialect specialist it was a most interesting demonstration of 
local English dialect sounds and intonations, applied to this Gibberi¬ 
shanto; in fact, a most valuable study for any English-speaking 
dialectologist who is studying native and other dialects of his 
own language. 

But of that meeting we remember especially the dramatic effect 
that was attempted in a speech which described the assembly of 
peoples at Locarno—not necessarily officials, but families, friends, 
non-officials, all. Those who were blessed with some Gibberishanto 


showed in their faces a glow, a light, a sign of human relief. Here 
were peoples from all nations and races and the Gibberishanto- 
blcsscd were able to enjoy human intercourse of speech that should 
have been the blessing of all of them. They rowed, they walked, 
they talked, and this great Gibberishanto bond illuminated all their 
faces. (It, doubtless, also relieved the tongue’s desire for animation.) 
If only we would awaken to the realisation of what that meant 
we should all be furthering a Gibberishanto and should be working 
for this great human cause. 

Yes, “ working for a great human cause,” and blinded to what 
English is and docs and has been made to be, blinded to its facts 
and even greater possibilities. 

Did that speech take us mentally to Locarno, the gathering-place 
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of many nations, or did it take us back to England, where but a few 
months past we had been watching the role of our common mother- 
tongue within a nation not our own ? 

We saw once more the faces and delight of those who had been 
blown together by all the four great winds, those to whom English 
was that great human bond between a multitude of nations, races; 
between a multitude of temperaments and interests and desires! 
People who were coming to get more and more of it and to take the 
seed back to all the corners of the four great winds, so that the 
seeds might be scattered here and there and everywhere. It took 
ik back to the disappointment of a group which had listened to 
the eulogising of a Gibberishanto, when it was English that had been 
the basis of its own inspiration, when it was English which these 
people worked for during the many years. 

Here we had seen not only what a language might mean or should 
mean but what it actually did mean to many a nation. A language 
fraught with all the beauty of all literature, a language that has a 
vmle and a glorious life in more places than any other living tongue. 

these pages, are not concerned with our own ideas regarding 
possible innovations, for our present concern has been with certain 
attainments of the holiday course as a whole. This is but one among 
ie lines of work that modern extension departments of universities 
make possible. It does not much matter how the universities differ 
n structure and in kind, nor does it matter about the relationship 
01 extension departments and relationship of what they are, and are 
h °'“ n ( a “mparative basis. The thing that counts is the nature of 
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they found within the very heart of this English-speaking life. They 
were not expected to be blind to imperfections and were given 
opportunities of voicing their suggestions from the points of view 
of many nations—all in English. These were not newly created 
citizens of English-speaking countries, who were working with and 
at English for any of our own national reasons, but people repre¬ 
senting a multitude of nations who were working at English for 
their own nation’s needs or desires. 

As a whole, this particular holiday course gave to us still another 
romance of experience and adventure that we could have had 
nowhere on the Continent and in no other part of England under 
these peculiarly interesting conditions of observation and contact. 
It gave a splendid insight into English ways of handling and 
approaching various phases of national and personal life with their 
particularly individual aims and interests. It was here that one saw 
how English-, Scottish-, British- and American-born staff members 
might work in harmony as absolutely independent parts of an 
English-speaking whole, might work for and with one English- 
speaking end. Here the foreigners had the very chances of seeing 
and feeling English educational life from within, in the way that 
means so much to English-speaking natives to see the life in countries 
that are foreign to them. It gave to the foreigners many of those 
intimate links, and opened ways of understanding from within that 
newspapers and history textbooks are seldom able to give to the 
peoples of one nation about those of another. 

Over and above it all it is not the superiority of an Esperanto 
over a Chinook, 1 of some other Gibberishanto over and above the 
two; it is not a matter of better or best. It is, rather, a matter of 
understanding what our language is and means and docs and what 
still further it can be made to mean over and above the mere 
linguistic facts. It is a matter of the balance of our English-speaking 
interest in a language that is so great a social and economic factor 
within the great wide world. It is, in part, a matter of the heritage 
of the centuries that has culminated in the peculiar world-wide 
use and in the beauty of the ever-growing world-good form of our 
Oral Mother Tongue: English. Shall we further it, Esperanto, 
or Chinook ? 


1 An Oregon trade language. 



IX. MODERN EDUCATION. WHY? WHERE? 


"Happy men are full of the present, for its bounty suffices them; and wise 
men also, for its duties engage them. Our grand business undoubtedly is 
not to see what lies dimly at a distance, but to do what lies clearly at 
hand.” 1 —Thomas Carlyle. 

We shall take up only certain phases of the present subject within 
limited fields, and shall not touch elementary work at all. We shall 
deal first with: 

Why ?—We have just given many pages on general and special 
extension work through colleges or universities. Now let us ask: 
Why this madding rush for “ courses ” among young and old ? 
Have they suddenly discovered that they are uneducated ? If they 
are educated, then why courses ? One might easily write a book on 
the three or on any one of the questions, but here we can take up 
only a few points. 

In the first place, not only have the last three decades added a 

host of subjects to the general or specialised educational list of work 

handled in extension courses, in studios and elsewhere, but we have 

experienced a perfect upheaval in almost every branch of work. 

The modern tools or methods of research, science, psychology 

have revolutionised a part, if not the whole, of almost every branch 

of work. Then, too, we have had the Great War. 

At a moment s notice the war hurled people into entirely different 

paths of life, and this meant readjustments and often preparation 

to meet these readjustments. People were often flung into, or in 

desperation flung themselves into, some kind of work or occupation. 

More people than ever before in life did things. The interest of 

doing,” or the inward restlessness that some think they can bury 

m personal activity, all these things and many more have played 

their part in the desire for general or highly specialised training 
at every turn. 

The great change of work within the fields themselves has meant 
lat young university graduates and others with their modern 
equipment have introduced so great a competition to many of the 
older and even well-established workers in the field that these had 
° ° somc thing to catch up.” They suddenly needed more than 

!• rom Signs of the Times (Critical and Miscellaneous Essays). 
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their welJ-cameci reputation, for plus that range of actual experience 
they had to be up-to-date. 

There is an idea that three, four, or six weeks’ courses are on a 
par with pretending to cram a proper year’s work into three four- 
hour days. 1 That is, of course, exaggerated, but it is the attitude 
of many an old fossil. The specialist or trained worker can, however, 
get an enormous amount out of even a short cram course and bring 
or thereby keep himself up-to-date. 

Now the old-time literati, or those specialists or leaders in any 
line of work who had enjoyed the former classical education, have 
the general idea that education must be a completed thing at a 
given—or ungiven—age, and that after this time it indicates a lack 
of education, dignity or what-not to do any work under specialised 
leadership except, perchance, within the individual critic’s particular 
line of work. Their idea is that, when the so-called period of edu¬ 
cation is over, things should merely be “ picked up ” by the 
individual himself and solely by himself, because if you are educated 
you are able to do that! 

This is true to a certain extent. It is particularly true if your 
subject happens to be literature, history, sociology, or some kindred 
pursuit. But in many branches of work people in general would 
waste too much valuable time if they tried just to “ pick things up 
by themselves ” on their leisurely way, and especially if in the 
manner of their old-time original training. This is particularly true 
if certain kinds of modern oral and visual training play more than 
a negligible part in even a supplementary modern approach to the 
given line of work. 

In respect to the younger people, many of them rushed into one 
or another kind of work, and through private, college or other 
out-of-hour lectures or work they are able to expand, to fill in, or to 
specialise to almost any degree. Then, again, the many young people 
who cannot afford to take many consecutive years “ off,” may 
little by little acquire that which they originally wanted. 

This, of course, opens the gateway for many who never do any¬ 
thing but play round and dabble a little here and there, those who 
would like a two-hour working day and a twenty-hour night of 
play, those who always grab for an expensive and gaudy golden 
frame, and who will never have anything worth while to put within 

1 Sec the first part of Our AmeriCanadian Problem of the Spoken Word, 
by M. E. De Witt, vol. i., Dec. 1925, No'. 3 of American Speech. 
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it, because they will not pay the price of long-hour days of work. 

It is quite natural that this revolution should have brought its 
advantages, its drawbacks and its difficulties. 

The Master.—In the days of a Galileo or a Michael Angelo it was 
easier to know all that there was to know about several major 
subjects. To-day, if we know one-thousandth part of what there is 
to be known in one subject, a ten-thousandth part of several subjects, 
and have a bowing acquaintance with a group of things in general, 
we are doing very well indeed. We may even be thorough specialists 
in a number of subjects, but there are few who would be foolish 
enough to think themselves omnipotently complete or all-inclusive 
specialists even within some single and important field of work. 

If we look upon education as a completed work at a given age 
and turn to the olden days—even the days of an Abelard—then 
often a single light was in a way the education of whole flocks of 
students. Yes, they had had training more or less advanced, but 
their real “ education ” was a one-man thing. In our own days even 
the most widely acknowledged specialist or “ authority " within a 
single field of work has himself had to work intensively in at least 
several fields. Though we cannot spread as far or as wide as in the 
former sense of completeness, as scholars spread out in the olden 
times, nevertheless our specialised contacts are usually more 
numerous. Therefore, however great the influence of a master or 
even a master mind may be, taking it on the whole the individual 
influence is less because we now have more many-sided than single 
educational influences. A master mind still holds its sway within 
a single or composite department of some given work, but seldom 
can it hold its sway over an entire field of work. 1 

When is a Student not a Student ?—First of all, what do we mean 

by student ” ? To some the student is that embryonic something 

on its way toward a completed whole, which, after arrival, is entitled 

to a different name. To some a student is “ nothing but a student,” 

s o long as he is definitely and formally guided or led by one or 

several others in one or more lines of work. To some the student is 

inf We , rcfer here to the influ ence of the specialist or ''authority” through 
niormal personal or formal professional contact and the many-sided influence 
to th e rent leaders upon one student or worker. We are not referring 
° ■ 1 existcnt single-mind influence that, for example, a president of a 

unit/. u T vcrsit y ma y l* ave upon not merely the departments, but upon the 
wa J'? lty ^ a who * e - In tlle latter sense a single-mind influence is in some 
of the VC K‘ m f >re extens ‘ ve than of old, but we are not dealing with that phase 
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the caterpillar on its way toward an ordinary or rarer species of 
butterfly or moth, as the case may be. 

To others a student may also be one with scholarly inclinations 
who studies his way through all of life. 

Because of old-time or narrow interpretations people often shy 
at the student label. Why ? Because the very upheaval in edu¬ 
cational fields has often brought about a peculiarly changed 
relationship between so-called student and master. 

An acknowledged master may have any number of other masters 
studying with him, either in order to bring their work up to date or to 
add other highly specialised subjects to their composite line of work. 

That often brings a double reaction or a crossing of wires, and if 
the isolation is weak here and there sparks may begin to fly. 

If a master has the antiquated habit of giving a kindly, grand- 
fatherly pat to the head of the toddling blonde object, who must 
be toddling because it is his student—this may produce either 
pleasure, amusement or sorrow in the end. If a master is peculiarly 
narrow or antiquated, he may assume that, because a master student 
is but a raw recruit in his line of work, his opinions in entirely 
different directions are also accordingly valueless. This is the 
attitude of Oh! that’s just the opinion of one of my students,” 
even though the student s opinion in that direction may be quite 
as valuable as the opinion of the great master. 

We have found that now a single subject is often so encompassing 
that there is room for several kinds of specialists within that single 
field, each one taking up one or a few of the related branches. 
Here specialists develop, not with a mediocre or local, but with 
a world-wide reputation and people flock to one or another. The 
t>igg cr they are the more do they realise and admit their work to be 
one of several parts of an entire subject. But with it all that old- 
time master element is often present, the student ownership, the 
inexplicable resentment if there is a decision to include another 
branch of work, that feeling of the supremacy of one’s work, that 
resentment if the student begins work with a confrere. And this 
may happen no matter how strong is the desire for broadmindedness, 
no matter how liberal may be the verbal expression. 

On the other hand there are the students. Some of these are 
acknowledged professionals in their own lines, and others with a 
certainly not ” underdone ” general equipment. Willing as they are 
to admit their initial lack of technical knowledge in a new branch 
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of work, or perhaps the modernised approach thereto; willingly 
as they serve their novitiate in the most elementary end of the 
work; gladly and faithfully as they may go on for years to perfect 
themselves, nevertheless there are stumbling-blocks which some 
feel they cannot afford to risk stumbling over, no matter how 
great the gain that work might be to them. Stumbling-blocks that 
are, in part, related to the points made in the preceding paragraphs 
and that bring to the modem worker the following questions: 

Where can We afford to study ?—With this we do not at all refer 
to early training and study, but primarily to later filling in, various 
degrees of specialising, continued training during a semi- or entirely 
professional career. 

Even many years ago the New World's great educational insti¬ 
tutions were well developed up to a certain point, but, comparing 
New and Old World facilities as a whole, the more advanced 
specialised facilities of college graduates or equivalent art or other 
students were so much greater and even so different in the Old 
World that those of the New World were negligible. But, as in 
everything else, there has been a great equalising of facilities in 
these lines, too. People may have wonderful facilities within not 
only one centre of their own country, but within several centres. 
Certain centres will, of course, always remain peculiarly attractive 
because a student can count on finding in these the best in three or 
four lines of training that he may need for his own work, granting, 
however, that there are some things which he may easily find in 
his own city or state, and certainly in his own country. Why, then, 
will so many of these students and workers leave not only their 
city, state, shire or province, but more often leave their own country, 
when they often admit that they could have got the equivalent 
quite as well and far more conveniently at home ? 

Quite aside from the fact that it is often a good thing to come in 
contact with other surroundings or people in other nations, why 
should that habit of leaving home be found so frequently ? 

Some people in the New World say. Add an -insky or an -anskv 
to your name, do anything to make it sound foreign enough, and 
the public will have faith in your professional ability—particularly 
in some field of art. That is, of course, extreme; but the idea still 
remains that for certain lines of art or other work you must have 
a foreign training; therefore, if you cannot go abroad, you must 
study with one who has been there, or whose name sounds as if 
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it belonged there; it is one of those remnants of prehistoric ideas. 
Because that phantom still exists in the mind of parts of the public, 
citizens of any large nation will often leave home even for a six- 
weeks’ course in some other country in order that they may say, 

. . . studied abroad,” “ returned from Kngland (France, or 
anywhere) after working with the most distinguished masters,” 
etc. This supposedly adds prestige through a pleasantly generalised 
statement, not divulging just who those great masters were. 

But none of these are the points we are thinking of. We are think¬ 
ing of the many professionals—or those intending to become such— 
who will say in regard to some collegiate or studio course, private 
coaching, etc., “ There is something I'm really interested in, and I 
could just manage to find time for the extra work this winter . 
but . . . I can t afford to do that work in my own country, especially 
at a university with students in the group, many of whom may not 
be professionals.” 

But why this strange attitude ? If they need the work, want it 
and have both the time and money for it, why “can’t they afford 
to take it ” ? Why, above all, do so many avoid doing the work 
in their own city if they happen to live at the very heart of things ? 

One will tell you with a regretful shrug of the shoulders, “ Four 
years ago I might have risked it, but . . . now ? No, I don't dare 
to. I’ve gained too much of my following’s confidence, and it would 
waver if I worked in a university group, the lay students of which 
might say, ‘ B., a specialist ? B. has his own studio ? Why, he’s 
merely one of Professor A.'s students—just as I am! ’ The professor 
himself might say, ‘ B. ? Why, yes, I know him. He's one of my 
students. No, he wasn’t with me long ago, he’s just starting my 
elementary course now, . . . but he’s doing quite good work, he 
really is not getting on badly at all.’” 

Another one will say, “ Study that subject here ? But I intend to 
specialise in that work and add and apply it to my other lines of 
work! ‘What difference does it make?’ you ask. Just this: When 
is a student not a student if he begins to use his work in the city of 
his training ? I have to leave home if I wish to become a specialist 
without running the risk of creating antagonisms. If there is half 
a continent or, better still, an ocean between me and my trainer, 
after I start to use my training professionally as one part of the 
composite work, then I’ll stand a better chance of staying on the 
trainer's lists of saints.” 
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“ But A. is the greater authority in that work! ” 

" Granted, and if I lived in another city I’d go to her in a minute 
and be blessed for carrying some form of her work elsewhere. But 
in my own city ? Yes, if I were planning to be a hackhorse, or 
willing to do the work in parrot fashion, willing to have a place in 
the sun, but not too much in the sun according to her ideas—then 
a thousand times, yes. I’d go to her and should have easy sailing. 
But as for an independent ? If I used her exact method she might 
not like it, and if I applied it to meet the needs of my other work 
she might not like it at all. If I should be peculiarly successful she 
might resent my other lines of work, belittle them and claim that 
my success was solely dependent upon her . . . she ‘ might ’ 
any number of things. No! An independent should leave home first." 

There are no " buts,’’ no logic, no arguments that will change 
the ideas based upon the memories of some other professional’s 
unfortunate experience. 

Then there is the other side. We knew an artist who trained any 
number of devoted students within his own line of work, trained 
them to work in his own as well as in other cities. " But aren’t you 
afraid of the competition that you will build up against yourself ? ” 
But he always said, with the same kindly smile, that in all his years 
of training no one had ever made a picture like any of his own. 
Nothing could be truer than that, for no great master ever trains 
a duplicate of himself, for each one works upon a different composite 
background of training and life’s experience, and that is why students 
should not be foolish enough to consider themselves " the master's 
duplicate,” and few masters should fear duplication. 

Then there is the master of another studio who will calmly say 
to a pupil, “ Why don’t you study with F. for a few months ? See 
what he can do for your voice. A little change may do you good, 
may stimulate you.’’ As great a following as he has himself, we have 
nown him to go with a professional pupil to take lessons with 
her from one of the older masters. Time and again we have heard 
this singer say, " The more professionals I can train to do this work 
in ependently in this city, the more public interest is created in 
. c rtsu ^ of this method, the more it is in demand, the better for 
all of us and the better for the work." He is, of course, another 
lving example of the truth that the spiritually bigger the pro¬ 
fessional, the bigger the professionals he can train without resentment 
or antagonism on cither side. 
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It is, then, not so much a matter of how great and far-famed 
is the individuals professional standing, but rather, has his spirit 
grown to an equal height with his professional work ? 

These conditions are the same in a London, a New York, or a 
Paris; all have their favourable and their darkened exceptions, 
particularly in certain branches of work. 

The Root of the Attitudes.—But why should the unfortunate side 
exist to such a degree so needlessly ? Is it that certain professions 
disagree with our human nature ? Do they accentuate our more 
difficult side through the peculiar strain and wear and tear that 
much of this work brings with it ? 

We think, rather, that we are suffering from the great educational 
upheaval that has taken place. On the whole there is a lack of 
adjustment to the conditions of a new era. Is it not that the ear is 
all wrong or that we humans have become so miserably human and 
small in our reactions ? We are not yet dovetailed and fitted into 
the new era and have not yet learned to realise the fullness of its 
best possibilities. We have not yet grown up to the peculiarly new 
relation that will develop between master and master pupil a 
relation that will eventually blossom into a co-operation, and a 
good will capable of surpassing anything that has been before. 

Individually, yes, but as a period and as groups within it, we have 
not even begun to realise that in many a subject the former master 
might be spiritually and professionally the national and inter¬ 
national leader of the subject in its entirety, or at least the recognised 
leader of one faction representing an entire subject—for there have 
always been factions. And now ? The master may have as large and 
devoted a following, his influence ma} r be as far reaching and far 
famed as ever, the scholarly mastership has remained unchanged. 
What, then, has happened ? 

The same factions have remained, one group working from another 
basis or toward a different end from the other group, but to this 
lias been added the division of more subjects into more parts. 
Take medicine alone and see how many highly specialised branches 
that has developed. To a greater or lesser extent the same thing 
has happened in other subjects in which the fact is not as yet 
sufficiently realised for people to have adjusted themselves to it, 
temperamentally and spiritually. 

What does it mean now that there are so many highly specialised 
inter-branches of work ? What is the result now that so many great 
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scholars have applied their genius to the depths of a single unit ? 
It means that out of all this intricate work the nucleus of it has 
often been so formed, so simplified, so gathered together that within 
a comparatively short time this working foundation may be passed 
on even to comparative amateurs. In a small, compact form those 
amateurs have the benefit of the keenest research and scholarship, 
and so splendid a foundational start that they can go on alone 
from that point with comparative ease. It makes it possible to put 
together a more interesting and varied and yet thorough composite. 
It makes it possible for others to go far deeper into a few things, if 
there is the time for that specialising. There are glorious advantages 
in this, but it has resulted in a modem outcome which is less formally 
indebted to the single master mind. Conditions arc such that at 
times some may work with one master for years and still not be 
more intrinsically indebted than for the weeks of work with another. 

There is the old saying that it takes years to work one’s way into 
a subject. That still holds good, though it depends greatly upon the 
subject in question and upon what part that subject is going to 
play within the individual’s working composite. 

Rather than to read partially into a subject or get it partially 
from without, a student may get more than is easily realised by 
going into the very heart of the work. Even if he does this for the 
shortest possible time in order to be with a master, to see how he 
handles the subject, to see how he swings his groups into his own 
life s work. All this is a great advantage . 1 Now, of course, to the 
master himself it may seem but like dabbling in the subject, for he 
has given his life to that branch to which a listener gives but weeks. 
Yes, perhaps, but it leaves its mark if the ground itself is receptive. 

Then again, even the unacademic circumstances of an individual’s 
life may have helped him to “ work his way” into several subjects 
during the years. When that individual comes to the time of working 
at the intricate architectonics and absolutely professional end of 
the subjects he does not have to work his way into them, for his 
life has already done that for him. He knows at the outset what he 
wants, and why he wants it, and how he wishes to apply the result 
of his necessary grind in that end of the work. In three years’ 
specialising he may get more than another in eight. It does not 
matter how many years he may have specialised, but: What did 

The advantage of going to various lectures in this way is well brought 

in President Butler’s chapter referred to in the footnote on page 48. 
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he do with the result of the training after he got it ? It does not matter 
how unprofessional was his life’s experience pattern, but: Into 
what kind of life's experience pattern was he able to weave the new 
training ? Was that pattern so made by circumstances and non¬ 
professional contacts that it made a foundation for future archi¬ 
tectonics professionally or otherwise acquired ? It is that pattern 
that makes it either easy or hard for the individual to apply new 
experiences or training. No matter how informally they may be 
made, the patterns need not therefore be either lightly or carelessly 
put together, for they may be the carefully selected gatherings of 
things that help to build material into the entire or partial fulfil¬ 
ment of our needs. Pattern-building through the benefit of expert, 
friendly, though informal and unacademic intercourse, may in 
modem circumstances play even a greater and more far-reaching 
part than of old. 

Even more than acquisition, the modem problem is selection. 
The threads of gold and silver, blue, green and rose are all around us, 
but which ones to use, how much of each, and how to blend them 
into a patterned whole, that is the problem of to-day. 

We who specialise deeply in some things must learn to realise 
that to another our interest may be but that extra glint of colour 
woven in his pattern. That he takes less than we may have to give 
does not, of necessity, mark him as unappreciative, uninterested, 
or lacking in educational insight. We must learn to realise that, 
however much we may be giving of our best, we may be forming an 
important and even intricate, difficult and crucial part, but not neces¬ 
sarily the leading foundational theme of the other worker’s pattern. 

In these modern days, when the lectures, books, professional and 
expert friendly contact all bring so much both in their new and 
varied ways, we realise that individual indebtedness becomes more 
compound than ever, and that complete pattern indebtedness is 
less individual, for the pattern is less one-man in its giving than 
ever before. 

The master, master student and general student alike face 
difficulties, disappointments and imaginary barriers that the new 
psychology will adjust in time. The era and the earnest worker are 
foundationally the same, and it is but a matter of adjusting ourselves 
to the new conditions in order that we may realise the strangely 
intricate opportunities that beckon us one and all, beckon us into 
an era of selection and new inter-professional tolerance. 
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\ct the true standard of a language lies in its capacity for vocal beauty. 
A standard which does not exclude or deprecate the existence, and the studv 
and preservation of fine dialect forms, but aims at a national unity above 
and beyond these which should be worthy of our magnificent heritage of 
poetry and vocal music.” >—Elsie Fogerty. h 

“Chi parla bene canta bene. In order to understand the true value of these 
words it is essential to grasp their real and correct meaning. It would be a 
mistake to assume that perfect singing is the direct outcome of perfect speech 
is an incontestable fact that a perfect vocal action is impossible 
ithout perfect speech. Ihcse two acts are quite distinct from one another, 
iney are due to the functions of two different sections of the vocal apparatus 

of these in order that it may attain its particular object, must act 
independently of the other.” *— Luigi Parisotti. 

nnnS+ She f t an - Ch ? r of v ° cali sts ought to be a pure pronunciation. Pure pro- 
l-° n ( mu , sica, « sustained, fitting), once achieved, ensures right tone- 
production, and consequently right tone.” 3 —Ffrangcon Davies 


The new era that has opened so many paths of study in parts of 
so many worlds, the era that has divided the work of many subjects 
into so many units and has thereby made it possible to take small 
but complete units of varied subjects, and make those quite new 
combinations or patterns of work, it is that same era that has 
brought with it the upheaval in the work of song and speech. An 
upheaval that has left antiquated methods and ideas jumbled in 
among the new, but an upheaval that has at the same time resulted 
in almost unlimited opportunities and combinations of work, one 
hat made it possible to attach various isolated parts of speech and 
voice-work to many phases of equally varied national work and 
i eals. So highly specialised have some parts of the whole become, 
so far have individual workers drifted from the immediate interest 
o t u* whole, that they have almost lost the sense of belonging to 
e whole, or have in action given the impression of being the whole 
ra t er than a part. Nor is the latter attitude an unnatural one when 
one stops to realise how important a thing each unit has become. 
C<lC Part as intricate, as rich, as full as was the entire subject in 


York^l- 77 ^ S P e “ ,n>l S of English Verse (London: J. i\I. Dent and Sons; New 
» 5 a * 1 • JJutton and Co.), page 238. 

3 Th*K™ g and Stn S in S. Page 1. Boosey and Co. 

ne singing of the Future (London and New York: John Lane). 
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the yester-years. Here again it is the lack of understanding of and 
adjustment to the new era that brings friction and antagonism 
where the closest co-operation is not only individually but nationally 
a spiritual necessity. Here again it is not a matter of human beings 
and of era being all wrong, but of adjustments being incomplete. 
It is the very diversified elements of the new era that make it even 
more important for these two groups to work at least for and toward 
each other, to work in such a way that people may ever more easily 
take isolated parts of the subjects and link them in uninterfering 
ways. Above all, we should not be mentally pitted against one 
another in organised camps. Whether individually we are or are 
not going to use one another’s work, we do need the common friendly 
mental support every inch of the still difficult way. 

Let us take the specialising doctors again. One may specialise 
in a single thing, such as nose, ear, eye, or throat, and each may 
be at the very height of his chosen branch, but so great is the work 
to be done in each line that no one feels that there should of necessity 
be any overlapping if each prefers to stick to one thing. In many 
ways that singleness of purpose has been a great advantage, and 
in some ways it has developed difficulties. As usual we meet the 
enthusiasm of human nature, which both gives us interest and keeps 
us carrying on, but with that enthusiasm we cannot forget that 
ears, eyes, nose and throat are all part of the head, and that one part 
cannot be helped and considered to the neglect or detriment of 
another part. This is, perhaps, the reason why the general practi¬ 
tioner has never been completely displaced by the inrush of the 
multitude of specialists, for he is still there to see to it that there 
shall be a balance of interest for his patient as a whole. 

So, too, with many a branch of speech and voice work, any single 
part of which may easily become so engrossing because of its actual 
importance, endless store of knowledge and experience that there 
is nothing easier than to forget that we must think of “ the patient 
as a whole.” Just as the general practitioner must again play a more 
active part in medicine, must do his bit for a greater co-ordination 
of the various specialists’ work, so too shall we have to renew our 
efforts in order not to lose sight of the whole in speech and voice. 

All this is easy enough to say from the pulpit, but it not so easy 
to carry out in any line of work, just because we are not as yet 
adjusted to changed conditions. This lack of adjustment does not 
mean that as a whole we have become individually more antago- 
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nistic, less considerate or more self-satisfied, it is nothing more than 
a natural human outcome. 

Let us take three branches of hypothetical subjects and label 
them ia, ib, ic; 2A, 2B, 2c; 3A, 3B, 3c; in each case the letters 
represent different factors or lines of approach. One of these 
combinations may be a practical approach regardless of art, one 
may be on an art basis, one may further an interest in a majority 
form, one in a world-good form; one may approach a line of voice 
work devoted to voice plus pronunciation, another to a group of 
workers who pay special attention to tongue position and general 
action, but who still work without considering the world-good 
form of pronunciation; one combination may represent those who 
are solely devoted to interpretation, and still another may represent 
a group of workers who give a general recognition or practical 
consideration to all lines of work, even though the specialising may 
be done in only one part. Now take a general student or some pro¬ 
fessional who realises that he needs at least a fundamental clement 
of 1, 2 and 3 If he happens to choose the combination ic, 2B, 3A, 
no matter how great the master in each branch, this particular 
combination may produce as much confusion as if a radical throat 
specialist prescribed an absolutely outdoor life in the wilds of some 
high altitude with plenty of cold air and sunshine, and at the same 
time the oculist prescribed a quiet, darkened room in a warm climate. 
Each master may be thoroughly right and thoroughly splendid 
from the point of view of his speciality and give the best that the 
world has to offer in his particular line, but the triple combination 
might not help the student as a whole. 

Now that so many general workers or professionals along varied lines 
feel the need of at least an elementary foundation in one or several 
lines of speech or voice work, we are more than ever in need of classi¬ 
fications which will enable them to know which of these branches 
may be of use to the general student as a whole. It was for this reason 
that our companion volume made the decided classification of 
phonetics versus cuphonetics, 1 and that was but a mere beginning. 

Those whose primary interest is in the voice 2 of song or speech 

see why our companion volume should not have 
devoted at least half of its professional interest to this instead of 


^ See, for example, liitphon English, pages 19-26. 

3 See EuphonEnglish. pages 61, 78-0, etc. See also 
anti Chapters XII., XIII.. XIV. 


herein, page xviii. 
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to the euphonetic end. Voice needs far less persuasion with the 
public in general, for-if it takes an interest in any form of utterance 
it usually realises the intrinsic value and necessity of at least a 

carrying voice. Euphonetics, on the other hand, is a far younger 
member in the field of general work, and as a subject it needed a 
more explicit preliminary presentation, so that upon that foundation 
we might continue and take up varied social and other ends leading 
up to a double appeal for voice and euphonetic training. 

Voice.-—Readers may remember the stimulating paragraph of 
May Laird-Brown—in our companion volume, page 63—which 
ends with: “ The relation of language to tone is an art as yet im¬ 
perfectly appreciated.” Especially in regard to teachers of elo¬ 
cution Elsie Fogerty has written: “Preoccupied with our own 
fads and fancies, jealous of each other, afraid of open discussion or 
scientific investigation, we earned the contempt of the scientific 
inquirer from the first. ... As a rule our so-called standards had 
no higher validity than personal taste, or a vague recollection of 
some popular performer's peculiarities. . . . And when, in addition, 
ignorance of music earned for us the contempt of the musician, and 
the absence of the slightest literary taste made us an abomination 
to the scholar and dramatist, we cannot wonder that the phoneti¬ 
cians abandoned all effort to understand our methods, or accept 
our conclusions. ...” 1 

Just as these workers are broad in their attitude toward eupho¬ 
netics, so too may we find phoneticians who have either a tolerant and 
co-operative attitude toward voice work or who may do their work 
with a definite voice consideration or even upon a definite voice basis. 2 

We add one more passage from Lyric Diction by Dora Duty 
Jones (p. 4): “If the processes of articulation interfere with the 
adjustment of the resonators demanded for the singer's method of 
voice-production, the result is an inevitable interruption of the 
vibration or movement of the sound waves, causing a loss of 
timbre or musical quality.” 

Just as we considered the different uses for and applications of 
phonetics, just as we led up to the distinction between phonetics 
and ^phonetics, just as we urged a greater interest in ^phonetics for 
general national purposes, so for a few minutes we shall now consider— 

1 See footnote on page ioi, taken from the same page of the same book. 

2 We have given these two examples because they represent both sides of 
the Atlantic. Miss Laird-Brown is herself a phonetician. See, for example. 
Singers' French (London: J. M. Dent and Sons; New York: Dutton). 
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Voice and Tone Quality.—It has been approached from any 
number of angles, but perhaps the most unfortunate one was the 
old-time elocutionary idea of voice—ideas, attitudes and results that 
were artificial enough to frighten many a layman and make him 
cling to the scant natural blessings that were his, rather than 
run the risk of hurling himself into fantastic intricacies that 
were but a caricature of art and nature in one. Those of us who 
escaped any training of this kind, both during and after childhood, 
are inclined to feel as grateful as for the fact of having escaped the 
disaster of the original flood. 

Since those days wholesome changes have come about in the field 
of elocution, especially as regards a decrease of affectation and 
added interpretative abilities, for, with the growing sense of art, 
taste in art has developed. When it comes down to voice, elocu¬ 
tionists as a whole still have much to learn from the singer. 

This does not mean that the general singer is any better fitted to 
give a voice foundation for speech than is the general good speaker 
fitted to deal with pronunciation. But the one who has a singer’s 
foundation for his lyric diction work, and whose diction has in turn 
a <j«phonetic foundation, is at present by far the better fitted to 
handle the voice foundation for general as well as professional work 
in speech. 

We are not here referring to many exceptional individual cases, 
but to the voice-production groups and, taken as a whole, those 
who handle voice on a purely speaking basis. 

For these the voice must be taught to carry, it must acquire 
resonance, it must be trained to express various emotions artistically. 
But with all the ideals that they work toward, with all the splendid 
things that they do accomplish, the voice work itself lacks the 
foundational art basis that belongs to the voice of all good singers. 

No matter how elementary your work, no matter how little you 

can afford to do, attach your euphonetic training to the singer’s 

foundational voice work, and you have a combination that lits you 

for all general purposes, and fits you for any further art-work that 

you may wish to follow. That is, if you ever undertake art-work 

you do not first have to eliminate your foundation and start anew, 

for you merely have to add to the original foundation, if that itself 
is based upon art. 

No matter how thorough and practical is the euphonetic training 
of the lyric diction master, he must, above all. be able to apply 
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that training to the singer’s idea of tone quality. Just as he becomes 
a professional enigma if he tries to handle diction on other than the 
modern basis of euphonetics, so does he become a laughing-stock if 
he thinks that euphonetics or general voice-production work will 
take care of the singer’s idea of tone from a purely art point of view. 

Now, every phonetician knows that there are several ways of 
producing the effect of certain sounds. He also knows that he has 
had to simmer these various possibilities down to some working 
norm, so that he might use the norm as a means for giving general 
directions. But this does not mean that the given norm is in all 
circumstances the best one for tone considerations; in fact, the 
phonetician’s working norm would often have been different had 
phoneticians as a group had a singer's voice foundation. 

In spite of that, we cheerfully use the phonetician's norm in 
the alphabet of the International Phonetic Association. No matter 
how much of a scientist we are, and no matter how much of a voice 
“ slant ” our work may have, we may still use that norm with 
perfect sincerity, for there is as yet nothing better in sight. Every 
one realises that no alphabet can be perfect or complete in even the 
most narrow sense, for at best it can be but a symbolising of sound, 
and the more practical the symbolic norm is in its detail the better. 

Let us take the norms [a], [e-r], [e]. These symbols and the descrip¬ 
tions of the sounds they stand for represent a mere norm. Under 
certain conditions the mouth might be more open, or less so, and 
the tongue might change slightly in order to form a resonance 
chamber capable of producing the effect of the sound we still 
symbolise as above. Now, in recording the pronunciation of many 
people, we cannot invariably rcdescribc the exact formation of 
each given sound as it may be temporarily or otherwise affected 
by tone quality or duration, for that would produce complications 
beyond all realms of the practical. Therefore, when we write an 
[a], [e-r], [e], when we say it is higher or lower, etc., we mean that the 
effect of the sound in general is nearer to the norm sound symbolised 
either by the higher [e-r] or the lower [e]; this we usually say regardless 
of possible tonal effect upon the actual sound formation. 

Every singer knows that there are different ways of approximating 
the effect of certain sounds. For a phonetic example take Henry 
Sweet, whom scientists certainly cannot accuse of having been 
corrupted by too much voice interest. He says: “A vowel is voice 
modified by a resonance chamber”; and he knows well that certain 
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inner and outer roundings have a definite effect upon sounds. 
He knows that for the diphthong [o-ru] the same tongue position 
may be kept and a diphthongal quality given by a change of lip 
rounding for the second clement. 1 He knows that a wide opening 
of the mouth and spreading out its corners may, when exaggerated, 
give a “ harsh, screaming character to the voice.” 2 

Yet, for general purposes, if we are recording the general effect 
of a diphthong in phonetic notation, we write it as it is given above. 
If the general effect is markedly different from that norm and gives 
the impression of a sound in a very mixed position, we indicate this 
by placing dots over the symbols, etc., even though the lip move¬ 
ment for the second combination may be even less than for the 
first; that is, we cannot indicate everything This does not mean 
that we are insincere or inaccurate phoneticians, nor does it make 
us poor phoneticians to recognise that the phonetic-norm description 
of a sound may happen to belong to a possible and frequent for¬ 
mation which is farther back than the norm that would have been 
selected by those with an art interest in voice. 4 

Yes, many of us with a voice interest do use the phonetic symbols 
representing a so-called back sound, but our interpretation of 
‘‘ back ” is far less back than is that of many a phonetician. When, 
however, we do that for the purposes of instruction, we are adapting 
euphonetics to the needs of art, which is very different from dis¬ 
torting euphonctics for the imaginary needs of some antiquated 
elocutionary idea of sounds and their formations. 5 

1 See pages 2 and 4. History of English Sounds (Oxford : The Clarendon Press). 

2 Sec pages 72 and 80, for example, A Primer of Phonetics (the same publisher). 

* See EuphonEnglish, pages 30-4. 

4 See, for example, page 13 in Good Speech (London: J. M. Dent and Sons; 
New York: Dutton), where Mr. Ripman very broadly admits that teachers 
concerned with the use of the voice have done a good service. “ We have learnt 
from them the importance ... of a wide range of mouth-opening for the vowels 
. . . the danger of drawing the tongue too far towards the back of the mouth." 
If more phoneticians came out with similar definite statements, there would 
not be so wide a gap between the work of those to whom speech seems entitled 
to art considerations and those to whom it is a mechanical activity, and 
vdio are content with any working norm even if the description of the sound 
necessitates a tongue position that is definitely detrimental to tone quality. 
1'i'tnmental regardless of the language in question. 

In regard to [ 1 ], Ihc form that the general phonetician calls "clear” 
may nevertheless be called "thick” bv the singer. In our transcriptions we 
fn V m n f described the sounds from their tone point of view, for many a 
^ ’ k 11 1S *hick from the finest tone consideration. In a textbook 
we s ould give definite warnings and instructions with our cuphonetic 
analysis to meet the needs of tone. 
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The singer who is interested in good, old bel canto technique must 
adapt his tongue positions to meet the need of tone quality and tone 
pitch. One who is well trained in lyric diction should under all condi¬ 
tions try to produce the effect of a certain pronunciation, even if his 
tongue or lip placement is at times different from the general phonetic 
norm description of ordinary “close up” purposes of speech. It must 
always be remembered that the norm has often been chosen quite 
regardless of any tone consideration. To meet the conditions, to 
approximate the pronunciations, to keep the tone within the realm 
of music and art, the tongue must above all remain light and agile, 
must learn to give the minimum of interference to tone under the 
most sustained and difficult consonant conditions. It does not mean 
that one can sing without consonants. It does not mean that one 
can escape from raising the tongue from the most favourable vowel 
position. But it does mean that the balance of interest must be de¬ 
voted to keeping the tongue in as favourable a position as possible 
for as much of the time as possible. 

So difficult at times are certain consonant and even vowel con¬ 
ditions, that the old-fashioned singer got round the problem by 
talking fantastic nonsense—and there are plenty of these singers left. 

The singer more than any speaker battles with the need of 
sustaining not only a tone but a musically good tone, under the 
most difficult and extreme conditions of pronunciation. The well- 
trained modem singer should know just what the difficulties are, 
he should face them frankly and try to meet them in a practical 
way. In part he should try to meet them by giving the tongue 
a certain support in order to keep its muscles pliable, in order that 
the muscles may not spend the greatest part of their energy in 
bunching into unfortunate knots while part of the tongue is un¬ 
supported and floating in mid-mouth. The singer should know 
that the tongue is attached to the hyoid bone but that it is also 
attached to the lower front of the mouth. Here it is that muscular 
layers, etc., converge and for vocal purposes it is convenient to 
think of this as the root. “Don’t rely upon back (tongue) muscles 
for the process of raising—the back muscles may be more usefully 
exercised for chewing! Rely primarily upon front tongue muscles.” 1 
This means that the well trained singer should leam to move the 

1 See, for example, our Vocal Euphonetic Drill Charts, V., VI., etc. See also * 
our Diction and Voice in the Form of Vocal Enphonetics: Its Value in the Art 
of Speech and Song. 
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body of the tongue with the least interfering set of muscles, with 
the muscles that best help to keep the tongue light, and still able to 
touch any necessary consonant position with a gliding, quick and 
least destructive motion. 

Now the master who can guide us into consciousness of these 
motions, the one who can help to train the tongue and jaw to meet 
the most difficult problems of pronunciation for any given note or 
quality of tone in song, he who is a master in handling that legato 
quality and fronted resonance upon which the art of song and 
speech is dependent, he is peculiarly fitted to handle the voice-train¬ 
ing for those who work with, for, or toward, any form of speech. He 
is not evading pronunciation facts, but is facing them for purposes 
of art. This foundational training may be acquired separately or in 
conjunction with euphonetics, but euphonetics alone will never 
give the art-foundation of tone production any more than out¬ 
right tone production or singing will give the necessary euphonetic 
training. Either we may have training separately or we may have 
the double foundation given in a combined form. The latter form 
must be obtained from the diction worker who has had a vocal as 
well as euphonetic training. Which way we get it is but a matter of 
personal choice. If, however, we are interested in speech as an art 
or as a foundation for a general national art, then we may not choose 
one of the two subjects to the exclusion of the other. In one way 
or another the element foundational to both subjects must become 
at least a part of our wholehearted and co-operative consideration 
and understanding, or part of our practical demonstrative ability. 
Either one is, then, not only a necessary but a complete and 

glorious half—though only a half—of a far more glorious national 
whole. 

Here again is an entirety which one cannot approach upon a 
better than an English-French, French-English basis, if both sides 
are working for the love of art as a whole. The blending of the 
arts of tone and pronunciation may easily be led to unusual heights 
by the vivacious French temperament. That same blending balanced 
with the quiet reserve of an English-speaking nation always bids fair 
to give a unique combination and understanding spirit in any form 
of vocal undertaking. In its highest form it remains pre-eminently 
simple, and that is why true art is always the best foundation for 
even the most elementary work in any form of national education, 
t does not presume to produce a nation of opera-singers or of 
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Julia Marlows, Sarah Bernhardts, E. W. Matthisons, Forbes Robert- 
sons,but that foundation is capable of giving the simple key to peoples 
as a whole, so that they may at will open the spirit of the best that 
is in them in any form of art, of play, or of general understanding. 

Whereas our companion volume devoted many pages to an effort 
to show how intimate a part euphonetics should play even in a 
nation's most general educational system, let us in closing give a 
few more minutes to the questions: 

Why should Euphonetics be influenced by the Consideration of 
Voice ?—In its highest form speech becomes an art, one that, in 
part, includes pronunciation, intonation, interpretation, voice. 
Voice, again, is a primary foundation in the other art of song, and 
that again belongs to the art of music. If, in its highest form, the art 
of song becomes our musical medium, then tone must ever enhance 
but never detract from the music. 

So it is that during the centuries an art has developed in which 
the great masters, in spite of inner factions and antagonisms, agree 
upon certain fundamental points. So it is that, wherever song has 
developed to an internationally recognised height of art, there we 
find definite agreement among factions in relation to tone, regardless 
of nationality or of language. 

Let us again confine ourselves to English and French, since we 
know they have many points of contact as well as of divergence. 
If the song is to be a work of art, then in either language the tone 
must be considered, because if we disregard tone we disregard a 
part of music. No matter how much effort may be expended in 
order to follow the world-good form of pronunciation in either 
language, the singer must follow and approximate to that pronun¬ 
ciation in the way that will add the most of beauty to the quality 
of tone, and thereby to music itself. The highest form of that united 
beauty has not merely happened, has not come about merely by 
chance, for it, like all great art, has been slow of growth and 
accordingly wide of range. 

By nature we may have been favoured by a strong voice, by a 
pleasant voice that is either strong or not. Our school and other 
influences may have led us away from certain unpleasant qualities 
and may have given us very favourable qualities, but even by the 
most fortunate chance we do not stumble upon voice as an art. 
Because this is being more universally recognised, the fundamental 
elements of that art are more and more holding the attention of 
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educators, and so little by little an attempt is being made to include 
at least an art element in voice training for general speech. 

Which Vocal Technique shall we use ?—It is not that tone had 
to surmount its greatest difficulties in song, but that during the 
centuries the great masters of song learned to recognise the spiritual 
significance of tone quality. It is because the singer’s art of tone 
quality became so highly developed that many actors and speakers 
in general still turn to the singer for part of their training in voice 
work. The general speech worker has not even begun to realise how 
wonderfully the singer’s technique may be applied to the equally 
tuneful, though quite different, art of speech. The spoken word 
has a far wider vowel range, and if to this we add the infinitely 
subtle tone variations that come to us with singer’s technique, we 
gain an indescribably variant means of expression, quite as rich 
and quite as full in realisation as in the highest art of song. 

Our own working experience has been varied in phonetics, 
euphonetics, breathing and vocal training. As is often the case, some 
of the informal professional contacts have in some ways been even 
more guiding and influential. What is the desired experience of 
one need not, of necessity, be among the desires of another, for all 
of us must arrange our working composite so that it best meets 
our personal needs. 

Again we say that it hardly matters how much or how little of 
any branch of combinations of work an individual may choose 
for his own specialising. But since the upheaval of intensive speciali¬ 
sing has come upon us in many branches of a single subject, the 
thing that does matter is inter-branch co-operation. In few fields 
of work is that more urgently needed than in speech. More than 
ever do we need a greater unity of sympathetic understanding 
between the factions and schools within the field of voice and 
between the equivalent ones in euphonetics. And even more than 
that do we need to develop a greater sympathy between these two 
groups of workers within the fields of speech; not so much an 
insistence upon our working together, as an understanding that will 
keep us from working against each other in spirit quite as well as 
in deed. And this grace of consideration we must learn if speech is 
to us a national, social and economic factor, based upon the elements 
of art rather than a narrowly personal factor in our individual lives. 



XI. THE ORAL WORD AND THE INDIVIDUAL 

"The best part of all human knowledge has come by exact and studied 
observation made through the senses of sight, hearing, taste, smell and touch. 
The most important part of education has always been the training of the 
senses, through which that best part of knowledge comes. This training has 
two precious results in the individual—one the acquisition of some sort of 
skill, the other the habit of careful reflection and measured reasoning which 
results in precise statement and record." >— Charles W. Eliot. 

If we fully realise the impossibility of more than a limited few 
reaching the heights of either speech or song, then why this urge 
and this appeal to have a foundation for one and all that is at least 
based upon the elements necessary for any art ? Even at the expense 
of being repetitious, we have shown the uniting elements of our oral 
word from individual, group, community, sectional, national, 
international and world-wide points of view. We have looked at it 
from various social, economic, professional and merely general 
angles, but, taking the individual, what can it do for him in a 
personal way, whatever his professional or workaday occupation 
may be ? What can it help to do for the millions of individuals who 
make up the body politic of any nation, anywhere ? 

Our oral word is one of the most personal of our general activities, 
and one that is, at the same time, a basic element of several of our 
most highly developed arts. At a moment's notice it may play an 
intensive part in almost any undertaking of any life. General activity 
that it is, we hardly realise how much of the physical and spiritual 
self is involved in the activity, or how much of either we may be 
cutting off by ignoring the oral word. 

Counteracting the Mechanical.—On both sides of the Atlantic 
we are realising the need of considering the influence of that 
mechanism which enshrouds so many of our lives. Millions are 
not only hurled to and from their daily occupations, but are quite 
as mechanically hurled along within the occupations themselves, 
and thereafter hurled through pleasures in some other but still 
mechanical form. 

1 From A Late Harvest : see "The Changes needed in American Secondary 
Education,” page 93. 
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To be sure, no machine runs along without some form of brain¬ 
power behind it, without some form of physical manipulation, but 
so much of the manipulation becomes mechanical that it lacks 
personal expression. Our muscles do not seem to move us personally, 
and we have become physically mechanicised. It is true that the 
mechanical age has brought with it many an uplift, much lessening 
of drudgery; and during this age more leisured hours have come 
for a greater number of people, as also fewer of those hours for 
many others. 

Because great changes have taken place, they are not of necessity 
collectively detrimental in any permanent way. The difficulty has 
been the need of so many human adjustments in so many directions 
within a comparatively short time, that in some walks of life, in 
fact in almost all, many simpler and spontaneous activities have 
been interfered with to a greater or lesser extent. The personal 
changes take place so gradually that, at times, it seems to be a 
generation or two before we realise what has been happening, 
realise the causes and find ways of counteracting the difficulties. 

For example: as people exercise less in general here and there, 
some are trying to find ways of getting more out of the exercise 
than is actually taken, trying to get the most feeling and well-being 
out of ordinary motion. 

There is nothing that is physically and mentally better for us 
than to gain a definite guided consciousness in some form of personal 
activity, a consciousness that may then be applied in any number 
of other ways. Now, as the oral word is an activity that practically 
all of us take part in, it forms a splendid basis for varied related 
forms of mental and physical work, work that can be made useful 
to us in many other than speech ways. 

A good foundation in rhythmic breathing, learning to control 
breath for emphasis and for adjusting the flow of breath for legato 
purposes in speech, will do ten times more than to improve either 
speech or lungs. It makes us usefully conscious of the existence of 
or general lack of control, and any conscious control gained in 
one way is a help to the whole being. 

Professor Erskine once said that learning how to dance might be 
a good way of improving speech. It caused a kindly titter among a 
group of specialists, the usual response to a bit of uncommon 
sense. Dancing is in part organised activity, organised rhythm, an 
organised “ letting go " of strain and contractions, and yet it 
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may develop a consciousness of a gained freedom. We know one 
singing teacher who feels the value of this so keenly that she 
makes her pupils dance and exercise all through their most difficult 
technical work. 

We do not of necessity need to combine dancing and singing 
lessons, but we can very easily combine psychological and physical 
exercises with speech training that will help us to become conscious 
of cramped muscles and help us to learn how to relax in a rhythmic 
way. If we give undue strain to muscles around the temples, cheeks, 
jaw, neck, shoulders, spine, one and all of them will affect the 
speech in general. Proper relaxation and freedom from strain does 
not necessarily mean laxness and muscular inactivity. A great deal 
can be done to regulate and distribute muscular activity so that 
we will get the most out of all general motions, and speech is a great 
tell-tale when it comes to unfavourable tensions. Gradually we can 
learn to know through speech that we are “ hanging on " or " letting 
go " in some very right or wrong way. 

So deadened are we in some of our sensations, that it often takes 
weeks before we can even feel that we are contracting and tying 
up innumerable muscles in useless knots and bunches. We are but 
just beginning to realise how much physical and mental work can 
be done here in connexion with speech, the training in relaxing 
anything that interferes with good breathing or tone quality; 
learning to relax one part of the tongue while nimbly moving other 
parts. All of these things are an immeasurable help far beyond 
speech as a mere communication, and at the same time they all 
add to a foundation upon which the individuals can later build to 
almost any height of any art of song or speech. This they can do 
without having to unlearn unfortunate habits and begin all over 
again upon an entirely new basis. What adults really have to do 
these days is to go back to childhood, back to the stage before they 
got themselves into muscular and mental knots, back to the days 
of naturally keener sensations and responses. When our sensations 
and responses are more consciously trained so that they do not 
disappear with childhood, we shall take hold of life differently. 
These are among the tendencies that bid fair to make the speech 
training of another generation not only more constructive, but 
more generally useful. Far from producing the old artificialities 
of elocutionary training, they may through guided consciousness 
produce a natural outlet for individuality of a different order, an 
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individuality that not only respects, but that builds upon the 
fundamental elements of an art basis. 

Relaxation and Response.—Harmful as aimless introspection is, 
so is a healthy guided consciousness of a sensation and controlled 
response one of the most useful things we can give to people as 
a start along their lifeways. Definite knowledge of what they do 
physically in pronunciation and breathing, a doubly needed psycho¬ 
logical approach to their production of voice and tone quality, 
these things produce wholesome personal sensations that add 
generally to the capacity of action, thought and life itself. No 
matter what the individual’s future occupation in life may be, if 
we make him thoroughly conscious and interested in the personal 
production of a beautiful thing, however simple, we have done 
something for the eternities. As the oral word is peculiarly personal 
in so many mental and physical ways, it can easily become the outlet 
for much beauty that with many can find no other personal and 
creative form of expression. 

More than ever is the present era destined at will to take us 
farther apart or bring us closer together through the oral word. 
The very part it plays in every occupation and in so many recrea¬ 
tions, the new linking of entirely different groups, communities and 
nations by means of speech, all these factors centralise more and 
more attention upon the oral word, making it truly a greater social 
and economic factor than ever before. For social workers in general, 
publishers, librarians, national immigration committees, clubs and 
organisations of all kinds, for one and all of these to take a more 
constructive interest in the oral word—that is not quite so hysteri¬ 
cal a plea as educators in general may be inclined to think it. And 
as for the educators themselves, what shall and shall not be their 
policies as a national whole ? 

bet us, in Chapter XIII., confine ourselves to groups of workers 
in general; we shall find that both sides may have good points and 
both may have weak points in their arguments or personal im¬ 
pressions. Which side educators as a whole may consider the mon¬ 
useful for national purposes will depend upon circumstances, will 
depend upon their ideas of speech in general. None of us are either 
right or wrong every inch of the way, and the most that we can do 
personally is to have a definite balance of interest, a balance of 

sympathy that keeps our convictions burning, that keeps us lit 
to carry on. 
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** It is doubtless true that the aggregate of knowledge, at the present day 
is greater than ever before; but it is equally true that the large shareholders’ 
in this knowledge are no longer in control.” a —C. H. Grandgent. 

Since time immemorial the theatre, or stage, has played its intimate 
part in a nation's life. All through the ages actors or performers 
have been with us in one guise or another. Classical Greek and 
Roman entertainers, troubadours, minstrels, gleemen, jongleurs 
have woven their threads of influence into the tapestry of the 
theatre's present-day art. 

We have had times of retrogression and insincerity, but those 
have had their contrasting periods of inspired development. As in 
all art, the greatest talent and development occur less often than 
the mediocre and may seem short-lived; but in reality these are 
the things that have the longest life, for they are the ones which 
influence the best growth of the future, and in that way they live 
on through the ages. 

The theatre, like the church, has played an especially intimate 
part in community life through the oral word, and this phase of its 
influence will be our primary interest in these pages. 

Among other things the word stage formerly brought to mind the 
actor, his acting and speaking; the word actor brought to mind the 
stage, acting and speaking. To a great extent “ stage " has retained 
its former significance, but occasionally one hears references to 
“ the stage proper ” or *' the speaking stage," which indicates 
that there may be another stage. As for actor, the word now tends 
to suggest the query. Actor on the stage or on the screen ? 

We have, then, what we may call the stage of acting and the 
oral word, which we shall refer to as " the stage." We have the 
stage of acting and the printed word, that is, the supplementary 

1 This chapter was printed separately as an essay in American Speech. 
Jan. 1927. We are indebted to the editors, especially to Dr. Louise Pound! 
for the privilege of retaining our book rights. The magazine and book 
adaptations differ but slightly. 

2 From “The Dark Ages” in Old and New (Harvard University Press). 
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printed passages accompanying the cinema or motion - pictures, 
and this we shall call “ the screen." For the present we shall refer 
to the actor , or, if necessary, to the speaking actor versus the screen 
actor. 

The Industrial Revolution and the Theatre.—Even though there 
were many transportation difficulties in early days, the itinerant 
actors met comparatively few so far as the transportation of scenery 
was concerned, because there was often little if any of it. Later, when 
there was more and cumbrous scenery, the difficulties increased, 
but later still they decreased because of the far greater transportation 
facilities which were a part of the Industrial Revolution. It is this 
same revolution which had a many-sided effect upon stage life 
and its influence. 

Originally there were but few centres where stage art flourished 
in a high degree, but later facilities made it possible to send out 
more and better troupes to more places. They also made it possible 
to establish more permanent centres for the theatre in more sections 
of a country. They made it possible to take more intricately staged 
plays to more places. But, above all, the increased seating capacity, 
the more established and better tone of the theatres, and the 
possibility of drawing, because of the transportation facilities, a 
larger audience from the outskirts of a city and from its suburbs 
or neighbouring towns, made it financially possible to bring good 

and often the best talent to the more distant parts of a country 
or state. 


The Stage and its Oral Influence.—So far as our oral word is 
concerned the stage has been an influence both good and bad. As 
we cann °t consider all points fully, the following will be hardly 
more than a sketch of a few possibilities and conditions. 

Let us think of some natives from at least moderately distant 
parts coming to the traditional centre of a nation. There they may 
become familiar with the best that the stage has to offer and later 
are quick to recognise and welcome that best when it is brought 
to their home localities. Then there has been the intellectual element 
in those localities that had received its education in the traditional 
centres, the element that was itself a speech influence through some 
c nirc educational or other channel. That element and those who 


came in contact with its direct influence were reinfluenced again 
an , agi “ n ky *he hest °f the stage presentations that came to them. 
Members of the public who were consciously influenced in speech 
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by these elements recognised or felt in the stage the kinship of its 
general form of speech. The stage with its many-sided emotional 
appeal had a way of making things stand out more clearly. Like 
any art, it may have degraded, conventionalised, idealised, but 
surely it was able to represent speech as well as character in pattern 
form. These, like silhouette patterns, were easily recognised or at 
any rate sensed. Exaggerations crept in, often too many of 
them. They came through the desire to meet what were rightly 
looked upon as vocal or other necessities, for long-distance purposes, 
for emotional or other effects. Through it all, however, the best that 
has been given by the English-speaking stage has had so wide an 
influence because its most vital roots were embedded in a living 
form of speech. 

These generalisations hold good to a greater or less degree in 
the Old and the New World alike. It must be remembered, though, 
that in the New World the life of the stage began at a fairly advanced 
period of stage history as a whole. Even though we went through 
crude, insignificant and youthful periods, we had at least a foun¬ 
dation on which to start, and when our real progress began we 
moved ahead rapidly. Young as we are, the individual best that 
has been attained here compares favourably with the best elsewhere. 

Looking at developments in terms of years, there are those who 
think we were endowed with special genius because we got so far 
in a comparatively short time. They sing enchanted songs about 
democracy, as if that explained our gigantic strides, but it is not 
solely the form of our government that brought us so rapidly to 
our present heights. Again, we say that it is more than democracy 
that has brought our republic where it is, for the terms “ democracy, 
self-determination, self-expression,” are attributes of all English- 
speaking peoples. It was the birth of our individuality as a nation 
in a particular time in world history that helped us to make the 
most of our essential governmental forms in our own advantageous 
ways—ways which dovetailed in our extensive expansion policies. 
It was, however, the nearness of our own birth to that of the Indus¬ 
trial Revolution following the use of steam, electricity and all the 
other powers, that made rapid urban and general national growth 
possible, primarily possible through sea-power and those friendly 
seaways which played so great a part in English-speaking develop¬ 
ment. These are among the reasons for our ability to catch up with 
older civilisations in many ways. In one sense the White World 
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was reborn together; together we started anew and, in some ways, 
new paths were easier for a young than for an older world. 

This is dealt with in earlier chapters in greater detail, but all is 
connected with the progress of our stage. The friendly seaways, the 
cross-Atlantic interchanging of individual actors and whole troupes, 
all this has played its definite part in stage history and in speech ways. 

In a way we might say that the Old World was on the order of 
an established university with many traditions to uphold, whereas 
the New World was the extension department where things could 
be more easily tried out without upsetting old educational structures. 
The chance of gaining a great deal without the danger of losing 
heavily, these were among New World advantages during later 
stage developments. 

As some of our cities were a direct result of the revolution in 
industry and transportation, many seemed to spring up almost 
simultaneously hundreds of miles apart. Yet even in their earlier 
periods there were those which did not feel the isolation or the 
distance from other cities that had been the case in older worlds, 
and even in earlier centres of our own New World. When our 
stupendous growth once started, the transportation and other 
utilities were such that the unusual stage advantages sometimes 
became part of a city’s life, perhaps at a young period of the city's 
own existence. As distance meant little to people in the Western 
States they came east frequently, and after a time the best art of 
the theatre was well recognised and appreciated when it travelled 
to their homes. Though differing, conditions still resembled those 
across the Atlantic. In spite of, or because of, its intensive industrial 
growth and increasing commercial and other ascendency, the West 
long turned to the East for intellectual guidance and inspiration, 
and in this field New England remained the greatest influence. 

Then, through Dr. Eliot’s, more than through any single influence, 
the New World began to develop real universities and to put 
advanced as well as elementary education on an entirely new basis. 
Great Western colleges and universities sprang up and had an 
amazing growth, so that it was no longer necessary, as of old, to 
turn eastward for all phases of higher education. Here was a still 
newer part of a new world, wonderfully able to experiment, making 
for itself an enviable independent reputation in many fields of work. 

As is often the case in new and rapid growth, other educational 
departments and ideals far outgrew the speech ways. The general 
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speech influence lagged far behind that in the more traditional 
centres of parts of the East and South. As one generation of 
Westerners began to educate the next generation this became more 
noticeable. As Western familiarity with general linguistics increased 
many people seemed inclined to cling to their partially regional 
speech ways, because it could no longer be said that they were 
indicative of lack of education. Education, culture, intellectual 
achievement now characterised the West as well as the East. They 
did not, however, develop any great independent speech influence 

in that field of oral art which had an interstate and international 
standing. 

The speech form of the West, which was numerically prevalent, 
was in essential features that of upper New York State, parts of 
New Jersey and certain other parts of the United States and of 
Canada. Because the West played so prominent a part in many 
national affairs, on account of its growing educational influence, 
the issue in speech became to a certain extent that of West versus 
East. This was not because the form of speech was one of Western 
origin, but because the West was the leading spokesman in its 
favour. The most modern written pronouncements about it, or in 
favour of it, have come from pens under Western or similar influence. 
Professor G. P. Krapp, for example, calls it the “ Western or 
General Form " (his Standard English in America), and has long 
used it and continues to use it as his basis for comparative and 
other work. 

Especially in those sections where the School of the Curly Tongue 
flourishes, the best speech of the stage gave the impression of 
unusual artificiality, the impression of something imported, acquired. 
This was not only the case with the general “ inverting,” but with 
the " inverting ” educated public as well. Those who led more 
regional lives or who were at least local-cared, seemed to notice 
the speech of an English lecturer or actor, and would notice also 
the same tendencies in an American actor. The result was that 
these tendencies were looked upon as imported on the part of the 
latter. If the same type of speech was heard within the community 
itself it was apt to be considered not only artificial, acquired or 
imported, but ” stagy ” and affected as well. 

The point that did not seem to be taken into general consideration 
was that none of these epithets of necessity fitted the type of speech 
in question. It was not realised that the criticised form was often 
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nothing more than what we shall call the General or Eastern, in 
antithesis to Professor Krapp’s General or Western. It is a form that 
is not born of the stage, though the stage helped to maintain an 
interstate interest in it and familiarity with it on the part of those 
who did not use it personally. It is part of that world-good composite 
which is really at home anywhere. 

It is the theatre that has guided the professional tone of oral 
work in all parts of the country, and those who were not guided 
by it found it difficult to attain interstate, still less international, 
success in the field of art. That was not due to the speech ascendency 
of the East over the West, but, in part, of the uncurled tongue over 
the School of the Curly Tongue, that form that is so detrimental 
to good tone quality. That is why we so often say that even the 
numerical supremacy of the General or Western form has never 
played a part equal to that of the General or Eastern one; for a 
form that is of necessity barred as a foundation for art purposes 
can never be on an aesthetically equal footing with a form basically 
favourable for art-work. 


The Stage as Guide.—The tradition of good speech continued to 
live on the stage, for the best talent had to meet international 
standards of beauty. The stage has therefore played a peculiarly 
cosmopolitan part in an English-speaking nation’s life. It is not 
unnatural that, when localising especially good speech in the New 
World, Professor C. H. Grandgcnt said that we might turn to the 
stage. He did not, of course, have reference to the entire stage. 

Many questions arise in regard to stage diction. Has it ever been 
a model ? Is it still a safe guide ? Can one still look to it in matters 
of pronunciation ? Some of these questions have been dealt with 
in preceding pages, but we may still consider a few' others. X 

In no period has all speech of the stage been a “safe guide.” 

• n .. a ^ P er *°ds part of it has been a guide. In every period one 
individual has exhibited more beauty of tone and another more 
eauty in pronunciation. There has, nevertheless, been a composite 
of the stage-best which has been looked to and may still be looked 
to as a guide in matters of speech. There is a composite which 
represents the individually best in voice and pronunciation, and 
ere is not quantitatively less of it than formerly. It is not that the 
actual amount of good diction has decreased, but that the number 
ot actors has increased to an amazing degree. Though we may still 
turn to the stage for some of the best that may be found, the best 
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a U ! tle m ,° re l0nely because of the large surrounding 
quantity that is not good at all. s 

At one tune the actor himself was the stage and its craft. It was 
he who had to make the audience feel the scenery and everything 
else, wherefore his voice and tone were highly important. Then camf 

nLrl h l t Tn StagCCraft ’ and “ this gradually developed 

tend P d T bl * f ° f 1US1 ,° n ' hlS actln g- pronunciation and voice 
tended to greater naturalness. Actors no longer had to caricature 

situations, as it were, for these were better cared for by stagecraft 

In consequence the art of stage diction developed greatly It is 

true that personal peculiarities and artificial forms existed and 

exist, but that is partly due to old-fashioned means of imparting 

diction. Both of these obstacles are wearing away, for through it all 

stage pronunciation is founded upon living speech. There is an ever 

greater tendency to have pronunciation and voice give a natural 

impression no matter how intricate may be the architectonics of 
the form of speech. 


The age of industry and invention also had its bad effect upon 
a part of stage diction. The increased possibilities of illusions and 
spectacular display detracted from the importance of diction A 
great deal of acting became lucrative, whether the speech of the 
actors was good or bad. Acting or speech were often reinforced in 
so many ways that the latter was less significant from some points 
of view. Through glamour or unusual acting, success often made a 
name that became a drawing card, and roles were obtained that 
would formerly have demanded speech qualifications; that is, man¬ 
agers became less dependent upon good speech provided that other 
circumstances assured financial success. Then came the surging 
success of the cinema or motion-picture, and the screen star made 
his appeal to millions. He became a national and international 
byword, because he appeared in all places at one time. 

A new actor’s technique was developed and photography brought 
into play an added means of illusion, and made the portraying of 
the impossible, the highly imaginative, a potentiality. The stage¬ 
craft of the speaking stage taxed its imagination and ingenuity to 
the utmost in order to hold a larger public—a public that had not 
been a theatre-going public and that expected from the theatre 
as much excitement, emotion and novelty as it obtained from the 
screen. The stage of former years found it easy to thrill and satisfy 
the desires of an unintellectual public, but the screen educated this 
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public to different demands. When that same public began to 
represent great amounts of money, its demands had their effect 
upon the speaking stage. All this did much to develop a rare 
beauty in stagecraft, and those who wanted it combined with the 
highest type of art that the speaking stage could offer had their 
intellectual fill. 

Though other stage and screen interests had developed and had 
their own powerful popularity, nevertheless the beauty of speech 
never lost its own place or power on the stage. In this experimental 
period a new simplicity was bom, a simplicity that brought out 
the fullness of the new stagecraft’s possibilities. It had the power 
of illusion and a beauty that the former simplicity had lacked. Here 
it was that the finesse of acting and diction towered above inferior 
work of less sincerity, for it is only true art that can stand the full 
test of simplicity. 

The art of acting must be the generous possession of stage and 
screen-actor alike. Even though the art of each may be distinctive 
in kind and quantity, it must be equally developed in degree and 
quality. So much for the chief and common interests of the stage 
and the screen. After that we come to the fork-roads. 

For the stage proper the camera has needed no consideration; 
for the screen it gives or takes the life of the work. Not photography, 
but the art of photography, is then the second great factor of the 
screen. This, of course, includes not an attempt at but the applied 
knowledge of composition, lighting, tone and lens quality, plus all 
the mechanical scientific intricacies that belong to the profession. 

Some audiences are beginning to feel the pictorial objective of 
screen productions. This does not mean that fault-finding is indicative 
o an overdose of pictures, but rather that the people are becoming 
educated pictorially, just as educated as the producers are willing 
to have them become. They have learned to know the best from 
t le worst work of the purely pictorial side, whereas at first they 
only protested at the mechanical faults such as flickering, jumping, 
smears. Part of the audience is demanding more and more good 
acting, well interpreted by the pictorialists. This is not a handicap, 
as the lesser producer might mistakenly call it. but an inestimable 
gain in that it makes the producer’s profession not only worth while, 
u eserving of his most inspired efforts, if inspiration is his to 
give. Eventually the number of pictures will be fewer, the artistic 
Mnesse more perfect. The greater the perfection the greater the 
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demand for the revival of old screen productions; that is, more 

pictures will be worthy of life, and with that will come a longer life 

and less frantic demand for a greater number of poorly produced 
pictures. 

The screen actor makes his primary appeal to the spirit through 
one sense of the audience, that of sight. Given the same play, he 
must do more acting than his stage brother because he has an 
audience of eyes. The stage actor reaches the spirit through the 
double medium of eye and ear. This means that to reach any great 
height he must develop a double art and develop it in a form of 
unity. The day is fast approaching when a disappointed screen star 
will know of his own accord why he did not succeed on what is 
already known as the speaking stage. Eventually those who ignore 
speech will not be given a chance at a trial unless they can pass the 
test of simplicity on the speaking stage, at present the final test. 

Those who persist in ignoring speech will adhere to the screen 
unless a special performance is given for the benefit of those philo¬ 
logists who take exceeding pleasure and interest in mixed dialects, 
for mixed dialects still thrive in screenland. Even if a group of 
screen actors were brought together on the speaking stage, and 
they moved not so much as their dramatic finger-tips, their audience 
would be spellbound by the acrobatic feats of their organs of speech. 

Just as the screen helped in bringing greater possibilities in stage¬ 
craft and acting, and in that way became an asset to the greatest 
beauty of stage diction, so will the screen of the future be affected 
and beautified by speech. 

The Phonofilm and Vitaphone arc already in existence, and the 
latter in a far more durable and perfected tonal form. Those who 
have heard the Vitaphone Prelude given by the Hon. W. H. Hays, 
will have a good idea of the form of speech that will fail for any 
purposes of screen or other art. The screen actor who is in any way 
connected with the School of the Curly Tongue will have no place 
on the speaking screen of art. Eventually the double requirement 
of the actor s art will be needed for at least a percentage of screen 
work. Perhaps, eventually, some screen actors will but go through 
the motions of speech, whereas the sound record will be made from 
the speech or song of one who is particularly fitted for the oral part. 

Instead of the old screen-work’s permanently diminishing the 
interest in beautiful diction, we have found that it has in some 
ways helped. And now the art of diction will have the opportunity 
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of coming into supremacy on speaking stage and screen alike. As 
it too will be interstate and international, as it too will be given 
in all places at one time, the best influence of the oral stage will be 
greatly increased by the very fact of simultaneous production in 
so many parts of several nations. 

The pictorial and the speaking screen will probably live inde¬ 
pendent lives with not altogether identical aims and fulfilments, just 
as the stage and screen are separate to-day. There will, however, 
be a renewed incentive for beautiful speech on stage and screen 
alike, and speech will continue to play its own uplifting part. 

Modem Training.—In the Old and the New World, in our West 
as well as East, the oral stage training is beginning to take a more 
definite modem form. Through our rising interest in psychology 
we have become more analytical, and will gradually become more 
combinative in our approach to oral work, beside making a wider 
application of psychology itself. Through the science of linguistics 
the oral dialects have been approached more intelligently. Thanks 
to phonetics especially, a deeper research into dialect has taken 
place. But with awakening interest in minute differences, workers 
have often lost sight of the far greater importance of underlying 
similarity, in a unifying form of speech, in a form that sounds world- 
well, a form that may be foundationally favourable for tonal quality 
if such be taken into consideration. 


It is therefore euphonetics and not phonetics to which the oral 
worker is turning if he is interested in the art side of language. As 
euphonetics itself neither supplies nor can supply him with tonal 
consideration, he must work at voice and euphonetics in a com¬ 
binative, intertwining form if his interest is in the art of the oral 
word. Every general school owes it to the students to foster world- 


standard oral English, furthered on what we call a basis of vocal 
euphonetics. They need euphonetics, they need voice. But above 
all they need a balanced combination of the two. How much more, 
then, do the schools of dramatic art owe their pupils! On both 
sides of the Atlantic and of the border, in our West as well as our 
East, more and more departments are realising the necessity of 
furthering non-localised forms of oral language. More and more are 
beginning to enter the field of euphonetics. 

The Euphonetic Dictionary and the Stage.—The new introduction 
to that dictionary is less confusing to New World natives in general 
t lan was the older form. In an effort to be neutral and free from 
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dogmatism, it actually became dogmatic by localising the given 
form of pronunciation in such a way that, to the general reader, it 
seemed to be presenting a regional form of speech. Even the present 
introduction expresses unusual surprise at the fact that Received 
Pronunciation is “ easily understood ” in the New World. This 
and similar ideas are based upon the former dogmatism that the 
given pronunciation was a permanent possession of one place, and 
is still a place, or regional, dialect—one that is, nevertheless, under- 
stood wall “ease ” in other parts of the English-speaking world. 
Ihe ideas seem to lack the modem approach to dialects in the Old 
World, they lack historical realisation in regard to oral and other 
fundamental conditions in the New World. These are among the 
chief points of difficulty that may seem regrettable to some workers, 
but they become mere minor incidents when we turn to what we 
are really concerned with, the form of a dictionary's offered 
pronunciation. 

No dictionary can present the pronunciation of one individual, 
for no one uses fifty thousand words. Much less can it represent the 
minor variations of an individual's speech under different conditions. 
There are, in fact, so many “cannots,'* that the compiler has 
no easy task in deciding just what it is possible for him to do 
consistently. Even then the consistency is but relative, as it 
concerns itself with being consistent in regard to the writer’s 
own plans. 

No written work in regard to the oral word can ever be entirely 
consistent or complete, for at best it can but interpret or symbolise 
the oral word in part. In no case does the written material become 
oral. Writing about it, then, becomes a matter of selection, because 
each individual’s selection differs slightly in that which it includes. 
It is, therefore, always possible for one worker to differ from another 
in ideas concerning selection, inclusion, as well as other things. 

Some would have preferred to have a narrower transcription 
used for the dictionary, so that it would be easier to compare other 
English dialects or foreign sounds with the given pronunciation. 
The present transcription necessitates the worker's ability to 
transpose a very broad into at least a narrower transcription, which 
is not easy for a general worker. The dictionary is fairly generous 
about giving several pronunciations, but if several are given one 
must come first. There are some people who would prefer giving 
precedence to another form, and some would like to add to given 
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forms here and there. With the many existing opinions on these 
points, a compiler naturally does not wish to give the impression 
of trying to present the last word concerning the pronunciation of 
the form he has chosen to transcribe. A compiler’s difficulties and 
pitfalls are quite enough without his desiring to make of himself 
an unnecessary target for criticism. Nevertheless, the very desire 
to avoid dogmatism sometimes produces a dogmatic effect in the 
opposite direction; the desire to remain neutral may not result in 
the impression of neutrality. 

What, then, does this dictionary represent if one looks at it com¬ 
paratively ? Why should it be so useful in the Old and the New 
Worlds alike ? Why does it fit the modern actor’s needs better than 
other dictionaries which are in print at present ? 

The given pronunciation is called “ Received Pronunciation ” 
(or R. P.), and, comparing it with other forms, it is practically the 
equivalent of H. C. Wyld's Received Standard, or our own World- 
Accepted Standard. It is the form which may be called the Eastern 
or General in the New World, and is a composite of forms that were 
once more local in parts of New England and the South. It is 
the equivalent form of the composite that was once more local 
in Southern England. In short, making due allowances for slight 
differences of opinion here and there in regard to individual words, 
the sound system in the dictionary is certainly that of the world- 
good forms. This in itself accounts for its being “ easily understood ” 
in so many places. This accounts for the dictionary's usefulness 
on both sides of the Atlantic. 


This, in part, accounts for its filling the international actor’s 
need. We say “ in part,” because there is still another reason why 
it meets the art needs of more than one continent. The given sound 
system is not only favourable, but is never detrimental to tone 
quality and production. 

Weak forms of words are given, but not the slovenly ones which 
would occur only under very extreme conditions in good speech; 
forms that are among possibilities and that may well be considered 
in a book chapter on the subject of ” possibilities.” 

The dictionary gives words in their good contracted or reduced 
forms, but also gives a choice of form with more vowels. The latter 
choice is often especially useful to an actor’s or singer’s purposes 
of sustained sounds. 


Just as the dictionary does not indicate an / in calm, a gh 
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t° ugh - *t does not indicate a printed r in the euphonetic transcription 
where it is not used in this form of speech. 

The dictionary presents a vocally favourable treatment of all 
vowels in so far that it never records a reverted, an inverted, tilted 
or curled up tongue position, either for vowels or vowel-like 
consonants. Now that is neither the fault nor virtue of the com- 
pUer, for, as he says, he has but recorded facts. The facts, however 
m this form of speech happen to be those upon which art-work is 
founded in the New and the Old Worlds alike, in our West as well 
as our East. It does not mean that the given forms will of themselves 
bring about good voice production, but it does mean that the given 
form is not in itself detrimental to good production. That is, the 
foims do not interfere with voice training, but help to make the vocal 
path an easier one. With the proper vocal and muscular considera¬ 
tions, with the necessary guidance in sound formation and sound 
description, the given pronunciation is suitable for any heights of 
oral art, heights that are founded upon living speech. 

We go into detail in regard to this one book because it makes 
the teacher or coach of the young dramatic student less of a crutch. 
It simplifies the work in connexion with all books along oral lines 
We have also considered it because dictionaries in general, and 
transcriptions in particular, have been a source of general interest 
and discussion among actors. The form of pronunciation that a 
dictionary represents is of paramount interest to those who have 
aspirations beyond their own village greens. The interested young 
actor of to-day has a far easier time with pronunciation than in 
the old days when students relied solely upon imitation or cumbrous 
diacritical markings. The given pronunciation in this euphonetic 
dictionary will enable more actors to reach a higher level in their 
art, because more of them may start in with a better foundation. 
They will have less to unlearn and may spend more time on 
improving the finesse of their work . 1 

The Amuricun Lankwitch.—It was Francois Mansard who, in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, revived a form of roof that had 
been used by Lescot a century earlier. It is not the designer's but 


1 It must be remembered that, for example, the Webster and Oxford 
dictionaries are not "pronouncing dictionaries" in any modem professional 
sense of the term. See our " The Webster Key" : The Quarterly Journal of Speech 
Education, vol. vm.. No. 2, April 1922, pages 150-60. The one which we 
call the euphonetic dictionary is An English Pronouncing Dictionary. Daniel 
Jones (London: J. M. Dent and Sons; New York: Dutton). 
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Mansard’s name that is associated with the now well-known kind 
of roof. It has been so abused, that many lovers of architecture 
become verbally extravagant whenever they see anything which 
even resembles the original form of this type of roof or Mansard’s 
development of it. Some seem to think that Mansard should have 
died before he had a chance to invent the atrocity. They do not 
stop to realise that Mansard was not even the inventor of the 
original form, and that the decadent atrocities would have been 
as great an eyesore to him as to themselves. These are the things 
that happen time and again when an individual’s name becomes 
associated with an object, a movement. The man’s name seems to 
lose its association with himself, and become associated with results 
or even widely deviating developments with which the man himself 
may have neither direct nor indirect connexion—nor even interest. 

In some ways this has happened with Mr. Mencken's name. When 
he wrote the book The American Language, it brought many pro- 
and-con opinions on the subject to a more vivid life. Whether they 
agreed with the author or not, many read the book with interest. 
Many who were not roused to excitement by the book itself were 
roused by some of its direct or indirect effects upon others, and by 
their interpretations and adaptations. People with little knowledge 
of, and still less interest in, the language began to defend almost 
anything and everything by the crystallised idea of a separate lan¬ 
guage. They tried to justify it all by what we called The Amuricun 
Lankwitch versus English. In the matter of written and oral forms 
alike they went to extremes to which the author personally did not 
go. In arguments and discussions about groups and tendencies the 
terms “ Menckenites " and “ Menckonian ” were heard, but often 
the word Mencken seemed to become the least personal of these 
characterising terms, the least associated with the man himself, 
so definitely did it seem to associate itself with linguistic topics 
and attitudes other than those of his book. 

In countries other than our own, people began to muddle things 
in a more concrete way. They picked out the worst they could find, 
called it ‘'American," and, looking upon it as representative of 
our best, now backed their statements with Mencken’s name instead 
of with their former personal ideas. Because odds and ends had 
been written by the author about oral forms in America, they 
looked upon him as an authority on speech as well. 

In regard to pronunciation, much of Mr. Mencken’s interest seemed 
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to be on the side of Professor Krapp’s basic form and certainly not 
on that of the Eastern or General form . 1 

Then came the work of Professor William A. Craigie, of Oxford 
in connexion with the “all-American” dictionary.* Popularly his 
name is becoming associated with the idea of a dictionary of the 
American language. Now a dictionary recording a New World’s 
words that come to life to meet new conditions or to meet old 
conditions in new ways, a record of new meanings of old words 
which have changed and developed differently in different dialects, 
must present things which are not only interesting but historically 
most valuable. Again, the difficulty is not with what is being done, 
but with the interpretations and applications that are made of the 
ideas. The same type of people who seemed to make peculiar use 
of The American Language seemed to add the ideas regarding this 
new dictionary to their reference list. To them it became but more 
forthcoming material to back them in their various forms of antago¬ 
nism toward the English language, which was and still is their own. 

1 We cannot go into detail here about The American Language (Alfred 
Knopf). In itself some part of the book would be of value to almost anyone 
interested in linguistic changes. Though Mr. Mencken appreciates the value 
of approaching the study of oral language along oral lines, though he was 
greatly interested in Professor Krapp’s The Pronunciation of Standard English 
in America (1919). though even in 1923 he had seen the author’s large work 
(The English Language in America, printed 1926) in manuscript form, he 
was still more interested in having a scholarly study made of the grammar 
of “vulgar American.” This expressed interest seems to have led many into 
the error of not differentiating between vulgar and other forms, a distinction 
which is made by Mr. Mencken himself. Because of his acquaintance with 
phonetics, his statements regarding oral points seemed to be accepted at 
times as if he were a phonetician, whereas he is a general observer and not 
a specialist at all, nor does he profess to be one. The point that we have tried 
to make clear is that it is often outside applications and interpretations that 
bring about difficulties, rather than the specific contents of the book. The 
difficulties are often intangible. Mr. Mencken’s book has many parts with 
which some specialists do and always will disagree, but in its impersonal 
way his name seems to have become associated with linguistic conditions, 
disagreements, etc., beyond the covers of his book, and beyond his own 
fields. Our quotation in EuphonEnglish (p. 135) shows how easily a wrong 
impression may be given in too short an excerpt. As the correspondent rightly 
says, “Our discussion of certain problems did not include Mr. Mencken him¬ 
self. Therefore, in its abbreviated and isolated form, the quotation should not 
have the word Mencken , but pseudo-Menckenites. The latter avoids misunder¬ 
standing: the former needs the detail which is given in the present book.” 

* See, for example, the article “ A Fourth of July for the American Language,” 
by Carter Irving in the New York Times Magazine for March 1925. This article 
is by no means an extreme interpretation of Dr. Craigie’s project. It is but 
cited in order to refer to an example of fairly popular printed material. 
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In The Balance of Interest we are going into greater detail in 
regard to Professor Krapp’s interesting books, but a few con¬ 
siderations may be brought up here, from the angle of the present 
chapter. Broad in attitude as he is toward many existing forms 
of the language, his own working interest centres about that which 
he calls in one book “ The pronunciation of Standard English in 
America ”—the General or Western form. As the outstanding 
difference between it and what we call the General or Eastern is 
the inverted tongue position for vowels. This position is prohibitive 
for all good voice production, and is accordingly useless as an art 
basis. In consequence, Professor Krapp’s books also add to the 
printed reference list for those who use even very extreme forms or 
which tend away from rather than toward the world-good forms. 

Then came Professor J. S. Kenyon’s valuable book . 1 He too 
desired neutrality, and was broad in attitude toward various forms. 
Nevertheless he did not call his book “ One Form of Pronunciation 
in America,” but American Pronunciation —a far more definite title. 
The basic pronunciation also had a curly tongue as its primary 
point of departure from the Eastern or General form, and thus still 
another reference book was added to the list of the extremists 
through no desire on the writer’s part. 

Then there was the transcription of Professor Hempl and Mr. 
Robert Morris Pierce, in which the new r symbol in, for example, 
part was another form of neutrality. That is, it stood for some form 
of r, and could be used to further inversions if desired. Personally 
Mr. Pierce neither uses nor furthers inversions. 

Though the individual writers mentioned, and others who might 
be mentioned, may have had widely differing hopes, aims, interests, 
the amount of printed material coming from them seemed to afford 
a happy hunting ground for those workers abroad who never 
called anything ‘'American ” unless it varied—even extremely— 
from the world-good form of oral English. Parts of the material 
were used by those New World natives revelling in the fantasy of 
the Amuricun Lankwitch—many of them doing so on quasi-patriotic 
grounds, often for reasons quite contrary to some traditional 
American ideals. Because the names and work of scholars were 
connected with this printed material, many educators used parts 

. **. must . not forgotten that, from an impartial and purely 

lent*fie point of view, this book has great phonetic value, just as Professor 
ttrapp s large work has historic value. 
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of it and of similar material to justify their own use of divergent 
oral forms. We have given but a few examples of outstanding 
modem books which, as part of a composite, had direct or indirect 
influence in many ways. Though they have not created some 
existing conditions, they have helped to voice conditions in which 
their makers were not necessarily interested. It must be remembered 
that none of the writers we have mentioned presented their material 
for basic art purposes, nor as a single national educational basis. 

In history it is easy to write about different eras. But it is not 
so easy to say just where one begins and another ends, for there is 
always an overlapping. It is easy to write about an existing power, 
but not so easy to indicate or localise the innumerably intricate 
and seemingly unrelated manifestations of that power. So too with 
speech. Specific treatment often tends to over-emphasise or change 
the proportions of values. Linguistically there are almost as many 
opinions and inspired convictions as there are facts and tendencies. 
The most an individual or a group worker can do is to treat his 
points in a selective way, from his temporary angle of needs. This 
he must do with the full realisation that a worker in the opposite 
camp might have chosen different points, or might have used some 
of the same points for quite different purposes. 

And now let us turn to a few questions and answers. 

Was this printed and other material we have cited really indica¬ 
tive of a division in the language ? Yes and no. English, like other 
languages, has always had many divisional dialects. The material 
reviewed docs not really indicate greater variations and changes 
than of old. The greatest change has been social and economic, 
with the addition of progress in linguistic science and general 
linguistic thought. In no previous age has there been so over¬ 
whelming a national growth and development in so short a time 
as in our own New World. When modem linguistic thought and 
science were finally applied to our oral word, the linguistic develop¬ 
ments and changes that came to light were but in keeping with the 
growth of the nation. They seemed abnormal only because we came 
upon so many facts and developments within so short a time. Had 
the same intricacy of scientific research been applied at far earlier 
periods, there would not have been so much left for us to discover, 
and for some people to be surprised about, at one time. 

It happens that in the Old and the New Worlds alike there has 
been more traditional scholarship among those who deal primarily 
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with the written language, literature, grammar, in educational 
institutions, than among those who deal with the spoken word. 
For that reason the former workers have been institutionally more 
influential. It happens that more of those in the philological or 
related departments have taken more advanced, keener and earlier 
interest in phonetics than have oral workers. However, the interest 
in oral language on the part of those former scholars is usually 
quite different from that of the others in a speech, dramatic or 
other oral department. On both sides of the ocean those in the latter 
departments have been sadly lacking in a phonetic training, and 
even in general knowledge of it, and therefore their written work 
on speech has been apt to be less exact than that of philologists. 
The philologists, on the other hand, cared little or nothing about 
voice considerations, and were often quite indifferent to any 
art considerations whatsoever. 

Again, it happens that in England the greatest number of phonetic 
writers or recorders have been interested in local Southern, or in 
the composite oral form which belongs to the world and to art. 
There oral, dramatic and other workers have also been primarily 
interested in those forms. Even though one group may have been 
more scientific in what was said or written, there was not great 
divergence of oral fact between the material of the two groups; 
that is, both groups were interested in one form of the language. 

In the New World the most prolific recent phonetic and similar 
writing has come from philologists under Western or similar speech 
influence. Most of the other outright English phonetic books have 
been imported. As several scholarly New World authors chose to 
use more prevalent, though vocally poorer basic forms, they con¬ 
sciously or otherwise furthered national and international interest 
therein. Mr. Mencken s book did much to shape a popular interest 
in the idea of an American as well as an Amuricun language. These 
other books or ideas, with Mr. Mencken’s, have been much quoted 
on each side of the Atlantic. Many scientific workers elsewhere 
confirmed or formed their unflattering ideas regarding New World 
speech by the existence of this quantitative printed material. They 
were supplied with many valuable facts; but not having the same 
quantitative facts from the other workers they dealt not with a 
lack of facts, but with incomplete facts. Whatever was the general 
and inclusive interest of these and other New World writers, their 
asic working material was not in keeping with the form of speech 
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that was being furthered in the departments that laid any claim 
to a recognised art consideration. Neither did it represent the 
speech or ideas of those who, plus education, were interested in 
speech in a different sense as professionals or general citizens. It 
must be remembered that, in the New World, education must often 
be supplemented by a definite speech interest in order to counteract 
the lack of definite speech interest of many educational institutions. 

Were the latter groups opposed to the work of the scholars ? No 
thoroughly modern writer is pedant enough to be opposed to or 
uninterested in variant speech forms. Research work in any form 
of our language is both welcome and invaluable. Anything that 
helps to brush the Latinised cobwebs from our linguistic eyes, and 
helps more people to approach oral training along modem lines, 
has a missionary value. 

Did the work of these academic and other writers bring about 
the oral supremacy of the Western school against that of the East ? 
No, but it has done much to create a desire for more definite activity 
on all sides. That is a good thing, and is, in part, what some of those 
writers wanted. Many of these writers and oral workers, however, 
do not seem quite delighted when the new activity furthers that 
which some call "world standard." They seem to prefer more 
activity concerning local and certainly less concerning international 
forms. The modern international oral work is about as generally 
welcomed by them as was the writing of Thomas Lounsbury and 
Brander Matthews. 

There are many on both sides who fully realise that no matter 
how interesting varying forms are, a dozen oral dialects cannot 
be used as a basis educationally. They are the social and economic 
workers, who will eventually influence educational boards col¬ 
lectively in regard to speech. As we have said elsewhere, they are 
the ones who will see in speech something more than a dialect 
specialist’s gold-mine. They are the ones who will see in speech 
the great human bond between different races, religions, occupations 
and interests of nomadic millions. To them handling of speech 
problems will mean more than they mean to the philologist, phone¬ 
tician, voice-worker, or artist. They are the ones who will help to 
have all of this individually valuable work co-ordinated. 

In West, as well as East, oral activity is ever more tending toward 
modern lines of approach. Those who have been interested in forms 
that sound world-well are working more definitely. In institutions 
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of learning the opposition toward their work is less likely to come 
from the students than from the departments of written and other 
branches of English. In the meantime the oral education continues. 
To meet some of the developed needs we launched the distinction 
between phonetics and euphonetics. To stress the need of vocal 
considerations we are now referring to what we call vocal euphonetics. 
The conditions have made more workers desire definite statements 
in books. The theoretically neutral stand of books and training 
that practically speaking furthered confining regional or vocally 
poor forms, this was confusing to students. Theirs is a form of 
neutrality which meets many scholarly needs, but not the specific 
needs of those who are studying either for general or definite speech 
purposes. That is why so many workers preferred to have imported 
books say nothing about New World speech, rather than to have 
them make supposedly neutral statements which under different 
conditions had an opposite effect from that intended. 

Have all of these things had their effect upon stage diction ? 
Not so much that, as upon the popular attitude toward stage 
diction. 

One result was that many people within 4 he acting profession 
itself began to look upon stage diction as artificial, unnecessary 
for success. They too failed to realise that their ideas of the artificial 
were more dependent upon points of difference between the General 
or Western and the equivalent Eastern form. They too were 
inclined to think that all New World actors aped the English, just 
as Mr. Mencken is inclined to regard it, little realising that the 
non-extreme stage diction of the New and the Old Worlds alike was 
really based upon the living world-wide English speech. 

Mr. Mencken writes: “. . . This crudity is especially visible in 
speech habits. The American actor does his best to imitate the 
pronunciation and intonation of the English, but inasmuch as his 
name, before he became Gerald Cecil, was probably Rudolph 
Goetz or Torrence Googan, he frequently runs upon laryngeal 
impossibilities. Here we have an explanation of the awful mess that 
society folk in Des Moines and Little Rock make of pronouncing 
the test words in the authentic English manner. All such words are 
filtered through Gaelic or Teutonic or Semitic gullets before they 
reach the ultimate consumer." (See pages 172 and 221 in Mr. 

lencken’s book). This passage has fact in its foundation, but it 
treats the problem in a foundationallv old-fashioned and limiting 
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way. It doubtless does not represent the writer’s complete ideas 
and we merely refer to it because it is, in part, representative of 
man y general opinions on the subject. 

All dialects of all languages are artificial in so far that they cannot 

be inherited, and must therefore be acquired, by conscious or 

other imitation or instruction. Nationality or race in themselves 

do not disturb a “ gullet ” or “ larynx,” for, at the outset, it is as 

easy for the organs of speech to acquire one set of habits as another 

set. The difficulty has been in exchanging firmly settled habits for 

an entirely different set, or acquiring additional habits. The people 

referred to in the quoted passage are not doing their ” best,” but 

their makeshift best, to acquire a new form. In these modem days 

sincere desire and normal working ability on the part of an actor 

enable him to produce far less crude results than of old. We must 

again go beyond old-fashioned surface ideas in dealing with 
existing conditions. 

For generations educated England had the international repu¬ 
tation of taking an interest in beauty of pronunciation and voice. 
The stage reflected this almost national interest. Before the New 
World s own stage developed as an art, England was the natural 
guide in many ways. At one time it was easier or better to obtain 
training or experience through other channels than our own. The 
historical fact that is often overlooked is this: The essential part 
of English stage diction grew out of living speech, a form that was 
no longer local, but a composite form. We have seen that it was the 
general vehicle for art in the English-speaking world. The form of 
speech that was the basis for that art was, in its essential features, 
the equivalent of our own composite Eastern or General. If we 
take the least extreme form of stage diction on either side of the 
Atlantic, the composite in either case grows out of a form that 

plays a part in the national life as well as in the international 
life of art. 


We must remember that the recent economic, social upheavals 
are reflected in English stage and screen conditions, as well as in 
our own. Many of the raw recruits of the American stage did not 
realise that England had acquired similar recruits. Desiring some- 
thing English, they imitated the most extreme because the extreme, 


like a sore thumb, stands out. It was a difference they could hear 
and grasp. Their poorly imitated intonation fluted up and down 
the octaves several times a minute. They managed to ” catch ” an 
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extreme glottal trill and a few extras, and therewith considered 
themselves ultra-English and stage-lit in diction. Mr. Mencken's 
extreme types are not by any means the only ones, though they 
are among the raw recruits of stage and screen actors. Had these 
same actors imitated something good on the English stage, they 
would, at the same time, have been imitating something good on 
our own stage; and it is the latter point which does not seem to 
be realised. 

Such poor unguided imitation brought about a wholesome 
reaction. Many people sensed the lack of good training and real 
work. Then came the action of raw recruits of another order. They 
saw that imitation did not lead to great heights so far as oral art 
was concerned. Many of them would not work hard enough at 
diction to touch even the hem of oral art. They did not stop to 
make a distinction between the composite worst and best of English 
stage diction, but called it all English. And then what happened ? 
We had the raw-recruit devotees of Amuricun speech inclinations 
among actors—including some from the stage proper. Even if they 
did not use the worst so-called Amuricun forms, they were, at best, 
content with different degrees of nasalised or inverted vowels and 
heavy consonants that were basically unfavourable for voice and 
art in general. While wisely avoiding the poor imitation of extreme 
British forms, they at the same time threw over the best that was 
offered by the New and the Old Worlds alike. 

This is but one phase of the reaction which tends to throw over, as 
un-American, forms which are nevertheless part of a living com¬ 
posite of New World speech. These are among the points that are 
so often overlooked by general workers, and even by some specialists. 

In the New and the Old Worlds alike the greatest source of mis¬ 
understanding would seem to be due to instruction that continues 
to give local labels to world-wide forms of speech. Call that form 
London, Boston, Southern, Torontonian, Western, and in a moment 
\ 011 will have difficulties, because people are inclined to look upon 
these terms as a sign of the general supremacy of one region or nation 
over and above another. Localising terms have their value in the 
historical approach to the oral word. For historical, dialectological 
and other specific purposes various terms should be encouraged. 
For dictionaries, textbooks, that may be used internationally, for 
purposes of fundamental oral instruction, the less localised the 
terms the better. The same is true in regard to the stage. Beyond 
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the shadow of doubt there are Briticisms and Amerisms, but there 

are also world-wide forms which live and which sound well wherever 
English is spoken. 


Those who deal with stage diction should give students as much 
historical information as they may want. Such information should 
however not be confined to one region or one country, nor can it 
exclude the part that the world-good form has played and is playing 
in art. To be really useful the instruction must counteract the old- 
fashioned pedantry which still looks upon the diction for staee 
song, and other definite art purposes, as a thing quite apart. We all 
know that these forms of diction often necessitate sustained sounds 
sounds produced in difficult circumstances of tone or pitch, con¬ 
siderations of distance and of dramatic effects. In its essence, 
however, the speech for stage and other purposes of art is no more 

artificial than everyday intimate colloquial speech. It may be 

different, for it has to meet a different degree of emotional and 

acoustic needs. But, if art it is, then the generations of experience 

in vocal art must be applied to living speech in a blending, not a 
destroying way. 

The modem pedant may well begin to turn his attention to 
studying the important relationship between the essential art- 
blended forms and some of the general forms of speech. In almost 
all periods of our oral history there have been those who have felt 
that the “ time was not yet ripe ” to handle the oral word educa¬ 
tionally in a definite way. This is partly due to the fact that some 
of us happen to have an inborn love for oral dialects, and the 
hundreds of minor variants. Some of us realise the value of apply- 
ing scientific research in the myriad unexplored byways of speech. 
Many of us know only too well that there are vast gaps in know¬ 
ledge along the line of oral work. But none of these realisations, 
none of our dialect infatuations, constitute a valid reason for 
confining the general student’s or teacher’s work to a study of 
comparative dialectology. 

More than ever before do social and economic conditions call for 
definite oral instruction along internationally co-operative lines. 
Less than ever can the general pedant and hyper-dialect specialist 
expect the community to wait another century until they have 
searched in every crevice of each dialect, until they have waited a 
century for the visionary “ ripe time ” that has never been and 
never will be with us in the most idealistic sense. No, the oral 
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education for school and stage and song cannot afford to wait in 
vain. It cannot afford inactivity along definite modern lines. 

Each generation has yielded its valued bit along lines of oral 
education, and the past decades have provided the present with 
far better working-tools. Let pedants learn to realise that school 
and stage alike need certain fundamental considerations regarding 
oral work. Let them realise that the worst we hear from actors of 
either stage or screen is in great part a reflection upon the oral 
foundation that is considered adequate in the general school. Let 
the same native actors care for the oral best in their profession, and 
they will overcome their handicaps at will. When, however, they 
do not care, when they are content with the ability to skim through, 
in spite of poor diction, then we may see the result of a thousand- 
and-one dialect scheme, and of vocal indifference in the elementary 
oral education of the school. The better that elementary foundation, 
the less crude will be the quantitative results among even the most 
orally indifferent actors. 

In these modem days a variety of influences are more closely 
intertwined than ever before. Just as the oral best of the stage has 
its art influence upon many parts of a nation, so have the best and 
worst oral activities of the school their influence upon the public 
through the stage. The more we care nationally about inter¬ 
nationally beautiful speech, the more will school, stage and the 

vocal profession co-operate in handling the essential elements 
of oral instruction. 


Prepare the Growing Generation.—We have, then, found that, 
when the number of actors increased so greatly, when so many did 
not belong to the speaking stage at all, and when many on the 
speaking stage did orally insignificant work, there was an inclination 
to depredate the best of the speaking stage. At least, an inclination 
existed to depreciate the necessity of striving toward the best in 
he oral end. Nevertheless the best continued to develop, even if 
it did not do so quantitatively. Now that we have passed through 
the period of our greatest linguistic shocks and surprises the special 
workers in voice, pronunciation and psychology will work harder 
toward co-ordinated results. The New World" literature on oral 
work that is based upon inversions and other hampering forms will 
not stand out so conspicuously after the other side has published 
as much modern writing upon the subject as it has already accom¬ 
plished in the line of practical training. So far as the dramatic and 
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other oral workers are concerned, many of them are beginning to 
welcome any modern approach so long as it does not neglect 
voice considerations. 

As educational institutions take more definite and less haphazard 
interest in speech, there will be a larger public to appreciate the 
heights of the actor’s art. The greater perfection of the phonograph, 
the vitaphone, the radio, all these will eventually supplement oral 
instruction, and will help along uniting speech ways. 

We have not lost the art of good stage diction, nor is the best 
less of a guide than of old. As we have seen, the really great changes 
have been social and economic, with the added revolution in the 


ways of dealing with speech and its analysis. We have as yet not 
caught up in our combined ability to handle good speech in terms 
of millions in the place of handling it for the former favoured few. 

The uncoloured presentation of deviating or conflicting facts, 
and the presentation of neutrality, have their rightful scholastic 
place. These things have their place in dialect research, as well as 
in other work. There is, however, nothing peculiarly scholastic in 
avoiding definite instruction when dealing for general educational 
purposes with the oral word. We cannot ignore the singer’s approach 
to vocal art, because it happens to be out of a recording phone¬ 
tician’s or philologist’s line of work, for there are some fundamental 
points of vocal agreement that have made singing an international 
art. We cannot ignore the value of combining the singer's approach 
with the approach to speech training in order to produce the even 
finer degrees of vocal shadings which are made possible in that 
which we call “ that other song of speech, if song we will but have 
it." We cannot dispense with the modem phonetician's gift of 
simplifying the difficulties of dealing with pronunciation, nor can 
we dispense with him as a recorder of many facts in many dialects. 
We cannot ignore the modem psychology that helps to analyse 
and blend different parts into a working whole. If we would face 
art we cannot at the same time turn our backs upon the world-wide 
form of our contemporary oral word which is the underlying impulse 
of oral art. Nor in furthering that word can we turn our backs upon 
the art of furthering it. Though as specialists we may work at them 
separately, ultimately we cannot separate voice and pronunciation 
for either school or stage. Their needs and purposes may differ, but 
the elementary foundation for oral work should be such that it 
need not be unlearned for any future advanced oral activity. 
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Now that we have passed through revolutionary periods of 
readjustment, we can but hope that all parts of the English-speaking 
world may have an endowed Shakespearian, as well as modem 
stage; for in no other way can the simple best of past and present 
compete with the modem momentary sensations of pseudo-art. 
If that central stage trained its travelling troupes so that the best 
classical and modem work could afford to go to many parts of the 
nation, it would help to raise the standard for future vitaphone 
and other screen work. If an endowed stage co-operated with 
schools and regularly provided .free seats for those children who 
took an interest in their own workaday and other oral work, it 
would add greatly to the educational incentive in widely separated 
parts of the English-speaking nations. It would, in any case, be an 
innovation well worth trying for. 

We who have been through the upheaval of war and the resultant 
attempt at social and economic readjustment; we who have but 
begun to realise the possibilities of co-ordinating science and art, 
fact and ideal, in oral work, we can but hope to help in making the 
path less difficult for those who follow. 

The real adjustments will be made by the very young generation 

that did not have to grow into the abrupt changes we have reviewed, 

but will grow out of them. Familiarise this growing generation with 

the simple architectonics that are capable of vielding the heights 

of contemporary oral art. Give to the orally interested easy access 

to the best that an endowed stage can offer, and also to records of 

mechanically reproduced speech, and that generation will find a 

way of handling good workaday speech on a quantitative basis. 

this is the demand and the need of individually nomadic peoples. 

It is the need of a world that comes ever closer together by land 
and sea and air. 



XIII. THE BALANCE OF INTEREST 


Art is action which transcending the body makes the world a more 
congenial stimulus to the soul. All art is therefore useful and practical, and 
the notable aesthetic value which some works of art possess, for reasons 
flowing for the most part out of their moral significance, is itself one of the 
satisfactions which art offers to human nature as a whole.” 1 — George 
Santayana. 

In the moment of our greatest fairness we usually realise broad to 
be another relative term, realise that it docs not of necessity imply 
all-inclusiveness. In other pages we saw the need of having nations, 
factions, individuals working for a greater breadth of under¬ 
standing, the need of considering other than their own points of 
view, but through it all we found the need of a nation’s, a family’s, 
an individual’s balance of interest in its life affairs. We should learn 
to be as broad as ever it is possible to be, but we must learn to 
know that breadth and a balance of interest are not equivalent terms. 

In professional life we may well make an effort to be broad and 
fair-minded toward the work of confrere and adversary alike, but a 
balance of interest we must retain for our work if it is founded upon 
faith and conviction, without which qualities no work is worth the 
doing, and none worthy of other people’s interest or respect. 

This holds good in all lines of work, and it holds peculiarly good 
when we come to any work, even indirectly, connected with speech. 

On the whole our companion volume dealt with or referred to 
needs, conditions or developments in a general or, at times, an 
impersonally specific way. In the present book wc have often 
worked more from a given personal experience, though we have 
not in every case given the names of individuals and institutions. 
Yet, on the whole, it seemed well to be specific at times, and thereby 
add to the reality of those passages that might otherwise seem too 
abstract, visionary or indefinite. Then, too, we have tried to make 
it easier for the reader by giving him pages in various books where 
he might find our given quotations in case it should interest him 
to follow up a subject. 

‘See The Life of Reason, page 15 (New York and L-onclon: Charles 
Scribner's Sons). 
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Much as we have written about world-standard oral English and 
its relation to various phases of national life, there is naturally 
much interest in and many an argument in favour of the exact 
opposite. Sometimes the interest is in a very modified form of 
that which we are peculiarly interested in furthering or promoting 
in every possible, though often apparently insignificant, way. 

Through various sources on both sides of the border and of the 
Atlantic the same doubts, the same arguments and examples are 
brought to us from time to time. They are not only brought by those 
who are on the “ other side,” but by those who are on our own side, 
but who have far more faith in reports that give the least favourable 
impression of New World speech and of the growing realisation of 
its importance as a national factor. They write or tell us that 
Dr. A. says this. Professor B. says that, and that Madam L. agrees 
with both. Are these not authoritative New World statements ? 
And if so, why should our ideas be so different ? Yes, the ideas do 
come from authoritative sources; but to understand the differences, 
to understand that both sides are right and accurate from their 
respective points of view, one must go beyond the ideas themselves. 

Wherever English or any other language lives there are many 
very different but still very right ideas about the language. Different 
interests and aims exist. Then there are the same or similar aims 
approached from entirely different angles. Dissimilar as many of 
these things are in their specialised or other forms, the workers 
arc not of necessity personally antagonistic, lacking in breadth 
nor fairness of spirit, but each must have a definite balance of 
interest on the side of his chosen work. 


To pit two factions’, schools’ or individuals’ work one against 
the other just because they are different, to do it in order to create 
antagonism where none exists, or to increase it where it does exist— 
this may be a pastime for some, but hardly for the serious worker. 
On the other hand, the study of art, literature, and of almost any¬ 
thing else, is often dealt with on a specific comparative basis. It is 
along those lines that we shall work in the present chapter. 

On the whole, we shall deal with certain points that exist within 
what we shall for convenience call the two schools of speech in 
America, even though they are not "schools” at all. We shall, 
primarily, confine ourself to one example which will enable us to 
give definite references and quotations. Though the examples are 
modified by scholarship, in part they are characteristic of an entire 
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group; but they do, of course, remain individual, and one individual’s 
communHy neVer ^ reSp ° nsible for those a very large national 

Why are we choosing an individual ? Because it is simpler than 
to handle an entire group. Why did we choose one individual in 
particular ? Because his is the work of an American scholar which 
has an international recognition. Here, as elsewhere, his work is 
usually referred to in any discussions regarding New World speech 
and standards. Though he represents the general attitude of a 

f rou P’ h l s 1S a far broader, more charitable and scholarly 
attitude than is that of those whose experiences are of a more 
localised order. He is a phonetician in a different sense from, for 
example, the American Professors Charles H. Grandgent. Raymond 
Weeks and Mr. Robert Morris Pierce, or the English historical 
phonetician. Professor Henry Cecil Wyld. His use of phonetics 
has, however, been so extensive that it has done much to stimulate 
interest in the science. It is this that has primarily linked his 
work to that of those who work directly in some form of speech in 
another sense. It is his phonetic approach to work that has made 
many people of all groups particularly anxious to have this scholarly 
philologist on the side of their own interest. In a kindly broad- 
hearted way he has been a little bit on almost everyone’s side at 
the same time. But no matter how fair, how broad, how generalising 
we may be, in some way the balance of interest usually asserts 
itself at certain times, if we have more than phantom conviction 
as a basis for our own work as a whole. 

Because of this balance of interest, it must be remembered that 
one worker cannot give a complete idea of another’s work in a 
small space, for our own interest directs the choice of our given 
examples. Here, as in the preceding chapter, we lay no claim to 
interpreting an individual’s work in any detail whatever. All that 
we purpose doing is to indicate in the briefest form why some 
misunderstandings come about in regard to New World speech 
and conditions relating thereto, why the work of a particular in¬ 
dividual is often quoted in order to refute or to strengthen the 
conflicting statements and ideas of more than one faction. These 
isolated quotations and examples may serve a temporary purpose, 
but in no way do they represent that author’s work as a whole! 
Therefore, those who would have an adequate idea of Professor 
Krapp’s voluminous work must go to the source in order to find the 
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author fully interpreted according to his inclinations, as well as the 
inclination of many of his readers. What we are giving in this and 
in the other chapter is purely our own reaction to the work, a 
reaction based upon the many questions and statements that are 
brought to us by others. 

It must be remembered that given quotations do not of necessity 
represent the dogmatism of the writers considered in this and the 
preceding chapter. Much of what is said, however, becomes—or is — 
the dogmatic background of many workers and people in general. 
It is their dogmatism and attitude that we are really dealing with, even 
though we do it by means of a few individuals’ statements, which, in 
themselves, are often quite casual and not dogmatic at all. In no way 
do the quotations and our material in these chapters represent the 
criticism of individual work, but it is only through individual printed 
passages that we can deal usefully with questions and conditions as 
they exist in other than individual form. 

In this chapter we are quoting from six different works, and 
we shall give the number of the page where the passages may be 
found. We shall refer to the works of A, B, C, D, E, F. 1 The italics 
within the quotations are our own. It is not done to bring into unfair 
prominence what may be but a minor point for the author himself, 
but to indicate rapidly our reason for giving the quotation, or to 
indicate what some groups of workers take out of the given material. 
In fairness we have added the date of the work in each case, because 
the arguments that are brought to us at times are often relative 
to earlier work of the professor, but nevertheless the points are 
constantly brought up even though they may not be the primary 
foundation of the professor’s own ideas and work. 

In the first place let us look at the following: “ The best national 
speech for a democracy is that which enables it to be most fully 

1 A = “The Improvement of American Speech,” in The English Journal, 
vol. vii., Feb. 1918, No. 2. 

Pronunciation of Standard English in America (preface dated 
May 1918) (Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1919). 

Ci and C 2 = The English Language in America, vols. i. and ii. (The 
Century Co. for the Modern Language Association of America, 1925). 

, B = "The Bcst Pronunciation ” appearing on Windsor P. Daggett’s late page 
The Spoken Word/’ in I'fie Billboard , 6 Feb., 1926. 

E = Modern English, Its Growth and Present Use (Charles Scribner’s Sons 

1909) - 

F== llPhonetics and People.” New York Tribune, “Books” section. 7 June, 
19-26. This review of our companion volume gives the reviewer’s most definite 
reaction to world standard and our points of view in general. 
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self-expressive. ... A democracy which is not self-expressive and 
self-determining is not a real democracy. Anything, therefore, which 
prevents the democratic nation from realising itself as a self- 
determining body is harmful. Thus the national speech of a democracy 
cannot be sectional ; if there is not one uniform speech acceptable 
to the whole nation, then the speech of one region must have equal 
authority with that of another. The speech of a democracy cannot 
be a class speech ... it cannot be a traditional literary speech, 
the so-called ‘ best English ' of a limited academic or literary class. 
Its roots must go deeper. They must strike down into the region of 
the practical daily life of the citizens, whose vote and whose opinion 
make a country what it is" (E, page 7). 

Here are some good ideas from almost any point of view; but, 
in part, the very breadth becomes limiting and peculiarly narrow 
in another " democratic ” sense. Yes, in one sense of the term we 
are a “ democracy," but we are really a republic, and in a poetic 
sense a New World empire, with an all-world influence. Our New 
World is, in part, different from the Old because it was far younger 
at the time of the Industrial Revolution, when loose ends were 
swung together more easily because our custom grooves were not 
so deep. We were younger when transportation and communication 
facilities made it possible for all settlements — new and old — to 
grow more quickly at the same time, and for one part to grow into 
another more firmly and differently than of old. This was not 
merely because we were a republic, but because we were born at 
that particular time of the world’s existence. Those were the primary 
conditions that made it possible to give a fairer start to a greater 
number of our people. That we are a " democracy ” is no reason 
for approaching speech with those ultimately narrowing attitudes. 
H ere, as elsewhere, older centres had gained a traditional cultural 
influence which later did not remain regional, but became national, 
regardless of other quantities. The argument that in speech " one 
region” must have "equal authority" with that of another is 
well enough, but the question is not one of localised authority in 
speech. It happens that certain New World regions developed a 
speech that in its essential points was that of certain Old World 
regions, and that the essential qualities of these are part of that 
which is by many internationally recognised as the world-good 
form. It is no longer local. 

In the preceding chapter we saw how rapidly the West rose 
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through economic conditions. We saw how it grew educationally 
and culturally. We saw the development of what is, at times, referred 
to as the New Western School of Education against the older 
traditional Eastern School. Much as the former has given, it has 
never developed a form of speech that was foundationally favour¬ 
able for purposes of art. Professor Krapp’s balance of interest is 
ultimately in what he elsewhere refers to as the “ Western or 
General ” speech, a form that in its essential qualities is the basis 
of his transcriptions, which elsewhere come under the heading of 
the Standard American Pronunciation. What does it ultimately 
amount to ? The professor, quite as well as the school of the East, 
gives his balance of interest to speech that was once more regional. 
In both cases a general form has developed out of several regional 
forms, but it is the combinative Western development only that 
the professor calls “ general.” It is true that it has the argument 
of quantity in its favour. But when it comes to any form of art, 
how " democratic ” a consideration is that in itself ? Because the 
art of painting, sculpture, literature, is less personal in a way, why 

should the very personal action of speech be dealt with upon so 
different a basis ? 

Historically speaking, the professor s attitudes are broad, fairly 
unbiased, peculiarly valuable or interesting, but can speech be 
handled as a national problem upon a basis that from international 
points of view is educationally confining ? We may tackle our 
problems according to new ways, which fit our national needs; 
but speech itself, as an element of national education—can it be 
handled in theoretically broad but practically narrow ways because 
we are a “ democracy ” ? Again we say, ” self-expression.” '* self- 
determination,” are but essential points in all English-speaking 
nations. Speech as an educational problem must be faced by us 
together and for reasons far beyond the immediate interest of 
certain integral parts, even if those parts all have a voting right. 
Yes the “ roots must go deeper,” even far deeper than the given idea 
in the professor’s paragraph, for they must encircle the educational 
problems of the English-speaking world as a whole, and the branches 
must spread out and give uniting shelter to all that same world. 

Historically speaking, the professor is broad in recognising our 
Hastern. Southern, or England’s part in the spoken word; but the 
readth on the whole is on the order of this one paragraph. There 
seems to be an undercurrent of practical objection to regional 
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supremacy in national influence if it happens to be Eastern or 
Southern, but with a definite personal balance of interest in “ the 
Western or General” form. At root it is but a transference of 
so-called supremacy because of quantity. That means, practically 
speaking, that his own working basis has in it the very elements 
that he so objects to as a basis of other work. 

If one looks at them from a world point of view, one basis is as 
good as another for general historical and purely scientific purposes. 
When it comes to a form of government it is of interest to see the 
effect of it upon speech, and to see how a form of it in different 
periods of the world’s life may effect speech through changed 
circumstances—for example, the Industrial Revolution, Conges- 
tional Revolution, etc. But it is far more than a form of government 
that should be a deciding factor in the form of speech which is to 
be passed on for education purposes within a world-power. 

If we are going to take a democracy into consideration at all, is it 
not a thousand times more democratic to give its people that form 
of speech as a working basis which will fit the peoples as a whole 
in such a way that anyone may, with a certain speech foundation, 
rise to unlimited heights in the most international sense in any 
profession, art or trade ? Is it not more democratic for them to be 
able to rise with the greatest help and the least hindrance when 
it comes to that great social and economic factor, speech ? As a 
working basis one form is as good as another, yes, but the point is: 
Which one is more useful from an international point of view under 
present conditions of world and local life, with the local becoming 
ever more merged in world-embracing attitudes in those things 
that touch the heart and head of educational elements ? 

On pages 9 and 10 of the same book we read: “ The general level 
cannot be raised by a single act, or by the acts of a few, but only 
by the sum of all the acts of the people who make up the members 
of the body politic.” And again: “Necessarily every speaker and 
every writer must follow some tendency of the speech of the com¬ 
munity, whether this be conscious or unconscious. Every one of us 
is always following at the same time that he is helping to make 
custom. In what direction shall we throw our influence ? ” This is 
all true and broad; but what is the direction of that writer’s influence 
when he writes upon one phase of speech ? 

If the reader glances over pages xi and 4 in Cl he will find that 
the professor has no interest in an American language as a language 
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separate from English as a whole. “ Popular American speech is 
no more the real A Mexican Language than the speech of the London 
coster is the genuine speech of England or than Apache Parisian 
is the only genuine French/’ This brings up the distinction between 
what we call speech in America and the fictitious Amuricun Lank- 
witch. It is the professor's definite stand on that important point that 
makes many long to prove him on their own side of world-standard 
English. If his stand were equally definite regarding the world-form 
itself, there would be fewer discussions from time to time. 


In regard to the East or South versus the West, or either versus 
England: “. . . In spite of the theoretical rejection of a local 
culture or a local speech as affording an adequate national standard 
it remains true that the culture of New England, and to a less 
degree the speech of New England, have most fully represented to 
Americans viewing themselves historically the aspirations of the 
country at large. It will be interesting to examine the reason why 
New England speech should have been exalted to this position of 
theoretical prominence.” The fact is referred to that New England 
speech might not have been taken into critical favour had it come 
from Yorkshire or the Western counties. It is stated that the form 
fortunately agreed with the “ cultivated standard in Great Britain,” 
through which it was spared the struggle that other forms would 
have undergone. The writer feels that there have been extremists 
in both directions, those who would reject British forms entirely 
and those who considered the forms “a refined and inescapable 
necessity. The idea is that the American attitude has been between 
the two extremes. The writer says that Americans have often felt 
British English to be better than our own in some undefined way 
and this he looks upon as a provincial feeling. In regard to people 
in other parts of the country than in New England we read: 

• • ■ When they (the muscular classes) turn their attention from 
sport and business to culture, they are much inclined to look 
e sewhere than at home for what they are seeking. They look to 
New England for the remote and perfect English, if not to practise 

!/ at admire it. ... In the quest of culture it has some¬ 

times been found difficult, even among sensible persons, to draw 

at . the nght point between sound respect for tradition and 
It l** r °™ ncialts ™-" ( F or these quotations, see Ci, pages 19, 20, 
Af lhcn again (see C2, pages 29 and 31): “A further somewhat 
nite c °hclusion is possible, that is, that the so-called Eastern 
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type of American English stands nearer to the Southern type of 
British English, and the Western or General type of American 
English stands nearer to Northern British English. ... If the 
attitude of America towards England was that of admiring imi¬ 
tation, why have not the more striking features of fashionable 
British English been adopted in America ? ” A great deal depends 
upon what the professor means by “fashionable/* 

A generous bow is invariably made to historic New England, but 
so far as practical purposes are concerned the “ Western or General ’’ 
form receives the personal devotion, and this in spite of the fact 
that there has long since been a general Eastern form, too, which 
in essentials is the same as the equally delocalised form still known 
as “ London." We have seen that the least extreme of those forms 
in both countries are at least the ones that are accepted b}' art in 
the greatest number of places within the separate nations and within 
the world in general. 

We find again a passage saying “. . . that New England has 
exerted, and to some extent continues to exert, a strong influence 
upon formal instruction and upon notions of cultivation and refine¬ 
ment throughout the country" (B, p. 64). 

In, for example, D, under the heading of “ The Best Pronunciation,” 
as also in his correspondence with Mr. Daggett, the editor of that 
splendid magazine department which was known as “The Spoken 
Word "—we have some of Professor Krapp's charm of fairness in 
many directions at a single moment. An inclination causes each side 
to affirm, “Now Professor Krapp is siding with us; at last he has 
definitely announced his stand on this or that point." And so he is 
with each of us in turn for the moment. The professor writes: 

Or, again, some local pronunciation may be elevated to the position 
of authority as best. Teachers of speech in America sometimes advertise 
themselves as teaching Boston pronunciation. This definition of best 
derives from the ancient tradition of Boston as the seat of American 
culture, now more respectable for its antiquity than for its general 
acceptability. Other seekers after a best pronunciation may reject 
altogether the various local associations of speech distinguished or 
undistinguished, and place above them all a cosmopolita>i pronuncia¬ 
tion. By this test the best pronunciation would be one which carried 
with it the fewest indications of the local origin of the speaker 1 . . . 

1 See B, page 165. In the professor’s transcription of “standard” past is 
given [psest] with a note: “or [paist]. The pronunciation [paist] is likely to 
be noticeable.” 
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manifestly London English, or Boston English, or Southern English, 
or any highly differentiated local speech could not be a cosmopolitan 
pronunciation and at the same time remain true to type. No doubt a 
great deal can be said in favour of cosmopolitanism, but so also a great 
deal can be said in defence of the finer intimacy and pictnresqueness of 
localism . In short, whatever test of the best pronunciation is chosen, 
the arguments for it will be found to be arguments against some other 
best that might have been chosen. The best pronunciation, in this sense 
must always be a highly selective pronunciation which can be elevated 
to this position only by an arbitrary exclusion of other possible bests. 
In the lack of any universal best, in a world of conflicting aspirations, 
one is driven to an individual choice in the light of as much wisdom 
and charity as one can bring to bear. Perhaps the conclusion one may 
come to . . . is that the whole search for a supremely best pronuncia¬ 
tion is futile, and that, after all is said, the best pronunciation is only 
a good one: that is, any pronunciation which passes current in culti¬ 
vated society. ... A single best pronunciation is, therefore, not to 
be expected, but many bests. 


The passage as a whole is full of irrefutable philological facts, 

but it no more indicates the writer to be definitely on the side of, 

much less in actual favour of, what some call World-Accepted 

standard than does any of his other work. It is, rather, a charming 

literary feat of diplomacy. It is on the order of a czar who agreed 

with one minister, and after that minister's departure agreed 

with another, and still another. His wife had listened, and said to 

him later that each minister had said exactly the opposite of the 

other, and yet he had agreed with each one. In reply the czar said 

to his wife, with an equally polite bow, “ I agree with you. my 

hear the same nondescript phrase he had used with each 
minister. 

bC remembered that ' as much as different speech-groups 
° Uld « C t0 haVC thG P rofessor definitely agree with them, his is 

w r ut fini ! e P a ^ of national speech-work. The pronunciation of 
rld-Standard English from any point of view is certainly not 
n his own line of work either by accident or by desire. Why should 

to > a a m ° re def,nltc stand in general statements than he wishes 
Th ° Ur ° Wn WantS S ° mUch more im P° r tant than his ? 
one ar i C ,V meS When cvcr y°ne writes in a general, broad way, 
fnrHrT gladly recognises the interest and value in many variJd 

th? w n !' T d< ' rtakln S s - But that does not mean any insincerity on 
nters part, nor that his balance of practical personal interest 
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roams round on the gigantic chequerboard of speech. When it 
comes to a practical test Professor Krapp is definitely and rightly 
on his own chosen side. This merely'indicates that somewhere the 
balance of interest must exist with everyone, and exist visibly 
whenever it seems personally important or necessary. 

In regard to the necessity of choosing some basic form for tran¬ 
scription and general book purposes readers may be interested in 
the passage in C2, page 7; they may also care to read Ci, page 35, 
in regard to the New England local type, a Southern local type 
and the Western, which is favoured with the term “ General.” 

In the basic transcription of that writer’s books words, such as 
bird, are invariably given with the vowel symbol indicating a 
“reverted” tongue position. In B (page 117), in the general tran¬ 
scription of burst, the cultivated forms are the inverted one or 
[bAist]. The preference is the first given, which form is used in the 
transcribed passage representing the “American Standard.” The 
second form, though under the heading of cultivated, is looked 
upon not as “ general,” but as one of the regional forms of the 
states, and it is not given as the standard. For a word such as ask, 
past, see our footnote, page 150. In the book B (page 64) it says, 
in regard to words on the order of branch, dance, laugh, that [a:] 
is used in standard British speech, and some forms of New England. 
To steer between the Scylla of provincialism [as] and the Charybdis 
of affectation and snobbishness [a:], many conscientious speakers in 
America cultivate [a:]. All vowels which are followed by r in the 
orthography are followed in the so-called “American standard ” 
transcription by a very open consonant with a tongue tilt or curve, 
a form which, if pronounced as it is transcribed, would cause 
difficulty for most of the speakers. 1 

When it comes to this author’s definite balance of interest, where 
was it when one American book enjoyed a long review from the 
pen of our American scholar ? It was certainly not on the side of 
World-Accepted Standard, which is, we believe, the equivalent of 
the professor’s “ cosmopolitan speech.” His inimitable charm of 
satire gave the general condemnation that spark of kindly humorous 
—or humouring—tolerance. It represented the fairness of a frank, 
adverse reaction that was generously signed in print. 

1 [?0» [9 1 ! are the uiost usual and then [°90» then [a?] and other modifica¬ 
tions*. Equally blockading sounds may be formed with the reverted tongue 
position, the retracted one, the back clinging one, that is the sides of the 
front tongue may cling to the upper back teeth or gums. 
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As it is far easier to handle definite points of difference than to 
write pages about unprinted, generalising differences, let us take 
up a few points in the review. 

(a) Many statements are due to a difference of working angle, 
interest, or both. (6) The objections and doubts are impersonal, 
and from their writer's point of view they are not only just but fair. 
The review starts in with the idea that there must be something 
in phonetics that turns people crazy, “ or, perhaps, we have here 
to do with a consequence , not a cause." With some, the very words 
world standard, world-well, world-good will touch a professionally 
sensitive spot, and with others the words voice resonance, tone 
quality are capable of wiping out all faith in a writer’s past and 
future euphonetic work. These reactions are natural to most of us 
to a greater or lesser extent. 

The review says: ". . . the negative methods no longer satisfy. 
Nowadays the advocate of good English knows not only what is 
had, but also has his very positive system of what is good. He is 
prepared, if you will permit him, to inject into you the serum of 
the true doctrine, which will make of you a better Englishman 
than you ever thought of being before." The reviewer feels that 
"people with ideals are notoriously satisfied with small results," 
to which rule the author of the reviewed book is no exception. 

The fact that, perhaps, ninety million of the hundred million 
Americans do not accept this world-accepted standard is only a 
challenge to more earnest effort. . . . What is this world-accepted 
standard of English which those who don’t accept it are exhorted to 
accept? In a word, it is the standard of contemporary British speech as 
it has been formulated by the school of British phoneticians, what is 
often described in England as " public-school English," the cultivated 
speech of Southern England ... the vowel, for example, which most 
Americans produce in words like " first " and " bird " is not Euphon- 
English, never has been, and, apparently, never can be. 


Q. How much more " negative," how much less " positive," 
are the criticisms in question ? How broad is the attitude toward 
a book’s basic transcription with [o:] in bird and first ? No doubt 
the criticisms are full of "wisdom," but does the specific "charity " 
seem to differ from that of any other reviewer, writer, instructor 
who naturally favours Ins own balance of professional interest? 

. The answers to those questions give a better idea of the 
reviewer s practical stand. The answers may be found in the review 
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as well as in parts of anything else that that pen has written. 
In B (pages 150-60) readers may find the professor's own tran¬ 
scription of " What in his [the author’s] judgment is as satisfactory 
a representation as can be made of an accepted general standard in 
American speech .” The “ judgment ” is quite as interesting and 
valuable, but quite different from that of various other workers 
who are equally interested in America, American ideals and 
national development. 

Q. Is that which we call the “ world-standard ” form British ? 
Has it been “ formulated ” by the “ British school of phoneti¬ 
cians ” ? Is it “ public-school English ” ? Have we maintained 
basically that “ These peculiarities of American speech are un¬ 
fortunate provincialisms, which only ignorance defends " (in 
relation to bird, etc.)? 

A. A decided no in each case, (a) It is far too uncomplimentary 
to America to feel that those forms are the sole possession of the 
British. The basic forms we use are also used by British phone¬ 
ticians, though the sound combinations have not been formulated 
by them—the sounds live on both sides of the Atlantic, without 
recent importation on the New World’s part. (6) It is true, the great 
English public schools have the international reputation of further¬ 
ing good contemporary pronunciation, though they do not manu¬ 
facture it, nor have they a patent on it. (c) It is true, basically, 
we do follow the British school in our own work by using the working 
tools of the science as they have been developed to meet exceedingly 
practical purposes, but those tools are mere international imple¬ 
ments, and the work resulting from their use may represent the 
broadest New York Cockney, a curly tongue, or a habitant phoneti- 
graph quite as well as a cosmopolitan ” euphonetigraph. (d) The 
last question in the preceding paragraph we answer by quoting from 
page 44 of EuphonEnglish: 

On this side of the water, however, we should make laughing-stocks 
of ourselves if we labelled as uncultured or even uneducated the 
innumerable really well-educated persons who use extreme dialectal 
pronunciations. This does not mean that the existing standard is less 
good here, but that the standard speech is less widely used. The 
reflection is not upon the individual, but upon the immaturity of 
the educational system in regard to the spoken word. 1 

1 In regard to the review quotations, see footnote F, page 145, it shows an 
inclination to label as “ British ” things which are not of necessity solely that. 
It seems to us that a great many sound variations were indicated in the 
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It is for that reason that a large percentage of workers here— 
and a far smaller percentage overseas—feel that, as world-standard 
is based upon world-good usage, and as that usage is the kind 
" which passes educated, contemporary, international muster,” 1 
there should, therefore, be a dozen ” bests ” to include everything 
used by every educated speaker. That is why some New World 
workers call the “American Standard ” that which is primarily 
backed by numbers. There are others who are not guided by 
numbers, though—if he can lay any claim to experience at all— 
no dialectologist would be foolish enough to put many of those 
other than world-standard forms under the heading of uneducated. 

One thing is undeniably true, we need a specialist to guide the 
work in any art or science. We need him in our national problem of 
speech. But if he directly or indirectly promotes or leads in this 
work in our AmeriCanadian world, a few points must be remembered: 

The leader must be trained in English and Comparative Eupho- 
netics. If he is an active oral worker in the held of speech as a whole, 
his training must include a foundational voice training, for he 
cannot completely handle speech problems from a national point 
of view unless he has that understanding. This does not refer to 
the individual specialist who prefers to devote his entire attention 
to one part of speech-work. 

A leader must have a sympathetic knowledge of at least a few 
of our dialects. He must have a broad international and not a 
localised outlook, but, above all, he must realise one thing: a certain 
world-good form of speech and education more often go hand in 
hand in the old than in the newer world, but it is not therefore 
fair to dub an individual as vulgar, uneducated or lacking in culture 
because he may happen to use even a fairly broad and world-poor 
sound system through neither fault nor desire of his own. That 
result is not at all unusual if a school has failed a pupil in regard 

to speech forms, and if the influence of personal or grout) interest 
has not made up for that failure. 

He who helps a foreigner or native to overcome a most un- 
lortunate speech, especially if the pupil has not had other advan- 


mc?c V * r V v ; ie ' V rcferrcd to- The few review quotations are 

individuals t° * xtmp l‘ f y the ideas of many New World workers and 

ine To differences of opinion and reaction are valuably interest- 

on another V ' thtlF °' vu balance of working interest is on one side or 

1 See EuphonEnglish, page 18. 
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tages, that worker is doing a wonderful thing. He is giving people 
an uplift and a start that are invaluable, but the moment that he 
lifts these people—because of their improved speech—above the 
other natives who have had advantages and education in other ways, 
and whose speech is their only neglected point, then that leader be¬ 
comes as great a problem as the patriot who says, I speak Amuricitn, 
I don’t wandur speak English! We call both of them problems, 
because neither individual understands the AmeriCanadian world. 

Let leaders and promoters work for or toward the world standard 
to their hearts' rightful content. But let them know some of the 
non-linguistic phases of our AmeriCanadian national life that have 
made our present speech problems what they are. Then, and then 
only, can they help to solve those problems with hope for the good 
of this and other generations. 

Q. How inclusive is our term World Standard ? 

A. It is far too rigid to be used for individual measuring purposes. 

Q. How inclusive is our term World-Accepted Standard ? 

A. It makes allowances for minor personal differences that 
always have existed and always will exist. We believe it is the 
equivalent term of Professor Krapp's “ cosmopolitan speech." 

Q. And how broad a term is EuphonEnglish ? 

A. It is broad enough to include certain minor regional and 
other cross-classifications, if the general run of the speech or interest 
of the speaker is toward rather than away from World-Accepted 
Standard. It also makes allowances for some of the professor’s 
modified forms that are a basic part of his "American standard." 
World standard remains the ideal, the striven-for, world-accepted 
standard, the achieved, and EuphonEnglish the far more frequently 
achieved. The latter is, however, not compact enough to form a 
working basis for national educational purposes. 

Dogmatism.— Q. Is it more dogmatic to use a " world standard " 
than the " Western or General ” (the professor’s American standard) 
as a working basis ? 

A. Hardly. Though it will naturally seem so to those who follow 
the so-called Western School as against the older one of the East. 

Q. Does the School of the West 1 base its verbal ideas and 

1 When it comes to pronunciation there is no actual "school.” Generally 
speaking many work from an equivalent of—or approach to—one basis or 
the other. Just as there is an indefinite thing that some people refer to as 
the Western School against the Eastern School in education, so, on the whole, 
may the workers in speech be divided. 
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descriptions of “standard” upon broader or narrower principles 
than the East ?—taking it conveniently for granted that they 
think in terms of standard at all. 

A. That depends upon one’s angle of thought, belief and approach. 
Many a time Professor Krapp's own description of a standard is 
the same that those on the world-standard side would use, that is, 
for generalising and descriptive purposes. This is why one of his 
general passages, or a convenient fraction thereof, can so easily 
be used by those who definitely further the world standard, a 
basically different form from that of the professor. Theoretically 
speaking, the standard of the Western School is far more inclusive 
than that of the East, but, practically speaking, it usually retains 
a decided balance of interest for its own side. However broad in 


some ways, from at least one educational point of view, the 
“ Western or General ” form is limiting and narrow. When it comes 
to practical application, when it comes to the general attitude 
toward a book that happens to further world standard, a Western 
pot can hardly call an Eastern kettle black regarding one form of 
dogmatism. 

^ es, in a narrow national way many seem peculiarly broad in 
their desire to include anything in speech if it comes through the 
channel of those who cannot be called uneducated. On the other 
hand, it is hardly a sign of narrowness to look at speech from an 
international angle, and to realise that our oral word is a world 
factor, and must be guided by more than a limiting national 
approach. As Kipling wrote: “ What do they know of England, who 
only England know ? ” And so, too, in the AmeriCanadian world. 
No nation or section within the old or newer English-speaking 
worlds can ever handle the problem of speech nationally according 
to the modem needs of a world, unless the work is handled with 
far more than an immediate homeland limitation. It must be 
handled with far more than considerations for speech itself as a 
mere “ natural activity.” 

Q- What, then, is the primary difference between the two groups 
of workers, writers, promoters ? What is our personal idea regard- 
ing the justification of furthering one line of work rather than the 

other ? These and other questions we shall consider under the 
following heading. 


The School of the Curly 

so-called School of the West 


Tongue.—Let 11s remember that the 
represents education in general, but 
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it does not mean that in a narrow way all of those belonging to one 
school are personally of the West. It does not mean that those 
belonging to the other school are personally of the East. We must 
remember that East, North, South, West interchange both students 
and instructors. The terms refer rather to at least an inclination 
toward a general frame of mind. One cannot really think of it as 
local in any sense, for it is far too big. 

Professor Krapp writes of the necessity of recognising local 
dialects in certain broad ways, "... a citizen of a federated nation 
must first be a member of some local community, and only on special 
occasions will he be called upon to put aside his local demands. It 
results, therefore, that many features of local dialect have what 
may be called a very high local standard value as the speech of 
cultivated persons, and that the contentment and satisfaction of 
the several communities in their local speech has, in each case, a 
claim to toleration which can be set aside neither by the claims of 
the national standard nor those of any differing local standard.” 

The points in regard to “ federated ” nations and “ local com¬ 
munities ” are interesting historically, and they must be brought 
out in dealing with the history of speech developments in newer 
lands. When, however, it comes down to our new era it is an entirely 
different problem, for this era has been brought to life gradually 
by many influences, including the Great War. We are nationally 
more nomadic and more linked in a thousand ways than were our 
fathers. Just as the magic of print gave a peculiar added link and 
added unity to the far-flung communities within our many English- 
speaking lands, so is the new era peculiarly destined to add still 
more to the unity of far-flung communities through the oral word. 
It is not only the development of rapid written communication 
and personal transportation, but the enormously rapid intertwining 
oral communications that we are fast growing into with every 
moment. Sympathetic and broad attitudes toward local dialects 
will always have their place, but these attitudes become narrow 
and limiting if nationally applied to a programme of education 
in the field of speech. 

In regard to the improvement of American speech (A, pages 
87-97)- ^ is thought of as a programme of reform, meaning the 

improving of the speech of individual Americans, the professor 
feels that many individuals who take up much thought of those 
interests of speech nevertheless come under the heading of special 
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classes. The idea is that they may, therefore, be excluded when 
considering the question in general. “ First of all, we may exclude 
those persons who are to be trained in specialised and technical 
speech activities, as, for example, acting or public speaking. These 
are separate arts and, like singing, they call for peculiar professional 
methods, determined not by the general needs of American speakers, 
but by the special end to be attained.” This is true enough in a way, 
for there would be no need of wasting the time of general students 
on a complete pulpit, opera or stage training, but what about the 
underlying fundamental principles of that oral training ? What 
about the simple things that are at the root of all art ? Being the root 
of art, are they, perchance, too good for a “democracy ” to give to 
its natives as a simple fair start for each one's oral life of speech ? 

And again, in the same article, we read that this is a day of 
“ better ” movements of all kinds. The writer admits that training 
may be useful. He refers to the mechanical precision of the soldier’s 
motions, but he wonders do we want or need that kind of speaking 
voice. Speech is referred to as “ a natural activity,” in which we 
have all been exercised and in which we get plenty of discipline 
and training. “ Correction of defects and training for special pur¬ 
poses are other matters, but, given a normal, natural speaking 
voice, the best we can do is to leave it to nature." This is an excellent 
hands-off method of procedure, and is a wholesome reaction to those 
still more old-fashioned clocutionising methods that were the bane 
of other generations. Is it. however, a constructive or useful pro¬ 
gramme for educational purposes ? Speech is a “ natural activity,” 
as also is chewing; both exercise the tongue, the lips and jaws in 
other ways and for other purposes. Walking, posture and general 
exercise are natural activities too, but we have learnt to think of 
these matters differently, as parts of an educational programme. 1 
Should we take so very different an attitude toward speech ? 

In regard to the foreigners or “ imperfectly assimilated people,” 
the professor writes: “ Obviously they cannot be neglected, for in 
tne end they are going to be factors in determining what American 
speech shall be.” Our American educators and not “ they ” are 
the factors in determining what speech shall or shall not be repre¬ 
sentative of our nation, and a wobbly, undetermined speech pro¬ 
gramme is the best thing to let us know well in advance just what 
turn our national speech will take. 

1 See Our sl)neri( a)tadia)i Problem of the Oral Word. 
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The professor rightly feels that we need a greater knowledge of 
the facts of speech, and then he says: “We are not yet ready for 
formal creeds and programmes. If we know the facts, the theories 
and voluntary decisions will take care of themselves. ..." How far 
is that going to take us in these days ? “ The best advice that can 
be given to the man who would speak is to look into his mouth and 
speak. If anything be added to this to make it a complete golden 
rule, let it be that after you have looked into your own, look also 
into your neighbour’s mouth, and see how he speaks.” In other 
words, the professor always comes out strongly for a phonetic 
approach to all work in speech, but is it ever a euphonetic approach ? 

The following is an especially valuable statement: “ Perhaps the 
best way to make all persons speak well would be to have them 
associate only with persons who speak well.” But that does not 
eliminate the need of foundational training, just because the old 
imitative way cannot be carried out in a national en masse form 
of education. 

It is the professor’s strong dislike for artificial mannerisms and 
the furthering of “ strong forms,” the avoidance of natural “ weak 
forms ”; it is his genuine interest in phonetics and his belief in its 
value, and it is the many quotable, charming fragments of his ideas 
that make those who further a world-standard form so anxious to 
have him on their side. What they really want, and what some try 
to make themselves believe, is that he is on their side for more than 
a casual moment of kindly recognition or friendliness. Another 
reason for that desire is because the professor himself does not 
further an extreme local Western form. 

It is undeniably true that many fairly exaggerated and more 
localised Western forms have the backing of cultivated usage. It 
is even more undeniably true that the “ Western or General ” form 
has an extensive backing of cultivated usage. A history should, 
however, recognise that the composite general form that has 
developed through the East and South, too, may be used by natives 
in all parts of the country if they are not using a local form. Now, 
broadly speaking, usage alone is the so-called umpire when it comes 
to language. Why should so many, nevertheless, follow the general 
Eastern form ? Why should that form live in every part of the 
country, even though in some parts its life depends upon a very 
small population ? 

Because the latter form can stand more than a national test. 
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Because it, with the overseas composite, is part of that which is 
recognised as the world-good form. On one side of the Atlantic, 
as on the other, it is the basic form for purposes of internationally 
recognised art. 

What President Butler 1 has written in regard to the sweeping 
away of fundamentals by rule and right of the majority holds good 
here as well, if we look upon speech from more than personal or 
" natural activity ” points of view. “ Those who believe that we 
can learn nothing in the world through human experience ” will 
be on the side of the majority in the AmeriCanadian world of 
speech. " But those who believe that we move forward through the 
centuries by building upon and using the experience of those who 
have gone before,” they will be on the side of speech which repre¬ 
sents the world-good form. “ Sweep those things away if you will; 
a majority may have that power, but with that power docs not come 
the right.” If they are swept away even by a majority of cultivated 
minds—regardless of the individual's form of speech—then, at the 
same time, the New World and the Old would be sweeping away 
fundamental elements upon which the art of speech and song has 
grown during the centuries. They would be sweeping away elements 
that have far more than a local or even a national recognition in 
all the great wide world of acknowledged art. And again, as President 
Butler says, ” Control there must and always will be, if there is 
to be liberty,” and that thought may equally well be applied 
to speech. 

Yes, there should and always will be sectional freedom in the 
application of detail, but with it all there arc underlying national 
educational policies which, in their elements, are increasingly 
followed as a national whole. This is, in part, due to changed 
economic and social conditions that have not only made the far- 
flung communities less isolated, but individuals less permanently 
tied to community isolation. It is also due to the educational 
upheaval which has resulted from the intensive specialising along 
minute branches of almost any single subject. 

Nationally the AmeriCanadian world is far past the time that 
it can wisely continue to think of voice and pronunciation in the 
antiquated hands-off policy, merely because the older methods were 
so poor and so poorly handled for large and general community 
purposes. 

‘ See page 37 for these quotations from President Butler. 
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An educational programme in speech must be more than an 
effort to train every community to become an investigation com¬ 
mittee. Phonetics would become but a waster of time for the general 
public if the programme were not more constructive than that. The 
nomadic element in the world of pupils and instructors alike makes 
it impossible to surmount the difficulty of having at least fifty 
dialects furthered in their respective regions. It is obvious that we 
must have a starting-point and a basis to work from, and as the 
professor wrote, “ In what direction shall we throw our influence ? ” 
(See page 148.) 

If, as in the case of our own New World, there are two General 
forms, both of them able to claim cultivated usage, both of them 
definitely furthered in various educational fields in various parts 
of the country, one of them having a numerical advantage, one of 
them resting on the foundation of the forms that sound world-well, 
both in the simplest and most aesthetic sense, on which side is it 
more patriotic for us to throw our influence ? Which has more of 
right and wisdom and charity on its side ? 

It is not a matter of linguistic morality or of patriotism in its 
narrowest and most limiting form. It is not a matter of righteousness 
guided by numbers, localities or personal whims and fancies. So 
far as individuals are concerned it is a matter of personal choice. 
So far as educators are concerned it is a matter of the necessity 
of facing facts, a realisation of what the past has built and which 
building is foundationally best suited for future building. 

The personal notes in EnphonEnglish (pages 149-159) indicated 
briefly various “ slants ” along speech ways, but notes and book 
alike gave primary linguistic attention to pronunciation, whereas 
herein we have continued along these lines with a definite considera¬ 
tion of voice as well. However mistaken may be the foregoing or 
following personal reasons for a definite balance of interest, they 
are at least definite and indicate why we follow, further and promote 
the interests of one side rather than of another. 

Q. Quite aside from personal inclinations or regional traditions, 
if we were limited to give a single reason, what point of difference 
would be enough to swing the balance of our interest to the Eastern 
and also General form rather than to the other “ Western or 
General ” form ? 

A basic tongue position that is continuously possible for the Eastern, 
General or World-Accepted form. A position that is but very inter- 
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mittently possible for the numerically favoured other form, thereby 
barring it from attaining the world-wide heights of tonal art in either 
speech or song. The latter position is that of the curly or retracted 
tongue. It is a position that inherently detracts even from the most 
beautiful natural tone-quality that an individual may have. It detracts 
in such a way as to make it an insecure basis for any form of art-work. 

Hereafter we shall no longer refer to the “Western or General" 
school of speech, but to the School of the Curly Tongue—even though 
it does not exist as a school. 

In speaking of the imaginary school on both sides of the border 
and of the Atlantic, we arc not thinking of those who use the sounds 
unconsciously in a modified form, who are neither consciously 
preferring nor setting these sounds up as a national or other standard 
in a more or less direct way. We are thinking primarily of those who, 
as individuals, consciously cling to the sounds, both in their extreme 
or modified form, of all educators or workers who in any way, 
directly or otherwise, further extreme or modified basic forms of 
this school either by lip or pen, for cither speech or song. 

It must be remembered that when it comes to phonetics many a 
guide or leader may himself use or further a truly modified form. 
Many a one has done research or other work that stands out as an 
invaluable contribution to the scientific work of the New World 
and the Old. These leaders themselves may not be presenting their 
basic working form as one to be used as the only national working 
basis, or as a basis for art-work. That is, however, not the point 
that we are nationally concerned with. The point is, that the very 
scholarship and general cultivated activity of these writers make 
their printed contributions the basis for the very definite speech- 
work of many others within that school, others who are themselves 
far less broad, less tolerant, less scholarly, and who can use this 
basis to further even very exaggerated forms. The point is that, no 
matter how great the scholar, if his work is used as a basis for 
educational purposes it primarily furthers that basis, and certainly 
not the world-wide form. If the basis is used for comparative work, 
every dialect, either good or bad, is compared with this vocally 
unfavourable basis. Arc not these theoretically pacifistic or so-called 
neutral workers often an exceedingly definite factor in helping 
to further definite work along a very definite line ? 

However charming, however occasionally broad, however 
scholarly may be the silhouette of the composite attitude of these 
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writers and workers in general, does it form a practical educational 
basis for any national speech programme ? Being neither broadly 
constructive nor possessed of fundamental tonal considerations, is 
it not, therefore, a means of definitely furthering and establishing 
a basis for work that is primarily and essentially injurious to 
tone quality ? 

It is perfectly true that even much of euphonetic work lacks a 
balanced consideration for tone, but with certain considerations 
and modifications of sound descriptions this may be overcome at 
will, whereas the followers of the curly tongue lose the basic element 
of their speech if the tongue is permanently uncurled and unretracted. 

There are those who feel that we have a natural Eastern aversion 
to the most extreme local forms of the School of the Curly Tongue, 
and that we therefore lack tolerance toward even exceedingly 
modified forms of those sounds. This is, however, not the case, for 
to the dialectologist in us many variations have been a source of 
great interest, and we have heard many a modified form that did 
not make an individual’s speech unpleasant as a whole. 

We have heard a modified inversion, or a vowel followed by a 
slight off-glide inversion—in form of a vowel or very open [jt]. 
We have heard these used by individuals who had very pleasant 
natural voice qualities and a wonderfully charming indefinably 
quiet manner of speech as a whole, a form that was far removed 
from anything unpleasant for quiet “ close-up ” purposes. We 
have heard it from people whose pronunciation was in all other ways 
part of World-Accepted standard, and yet the fact remains that 
basically those particular sounds are not favourable forms for a 
definite educational programme. 

Let that same speech be used in a classroom, a hall, a pulpit, 
in a song, and the tonal disadvantages will come out immediately. 
If wc consider singing, we shall find that the sustained sounds are 
greatly helped by studying the possibilities of the most favourable 
tongue support. 1 

The same holds good in all forms of speech, and particularly if 
the tone must travel to even a moderate extent. When it comes to 
inverted vowels or very open vowel-like consonants, the tip—and 
even part of the body—of the tongue may be more or less floating, 
or rather bunching in space. It may be drawn back, tilted or curled 
up and back. But in all these cases—modified or other—the general 

1 See pages 106-110. 
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tendency is to draw the body of the tongue back, and at the same 
time allow the back of the tongue to cling to the upper back teeth 
in a very tone-blockading way. That is, the tongue either stiffens 
and bunches in an effort to maintain this mid-mouth position, or it 
seeks an unfavourable back support. Now these are considerations 
that phoneticians do not, as a whole, pay any attention to, nor 
does the dialect specialist lose much time in that direction. There 
are, to be sure, many ways in which the sounds are formed, but if 
you escape blurring and blocking of tone through the unfortunate 
tip-tilting, or curling, you get it from the back-clinging. On the whole, 
it becomes the habit of the Curly or the Back-Clinging Tongue. 

Now to blur or thicken the whole, the half or even the third of 
the vowel in every word in the written form of which the vowel is 
followed by r and a pause, or r and a consonant, that is a basic 
detriment to speech as an entirety. That speech can never be 
favourably used for moderately long-distance speech for general 
purposes. That form must invariably be unlearnt with much 
wasted effort, if the individual wishes to undertake any special 
work along either line of speech or song. 

Professor Krapp, on the whole, describes the tongue position as 
“ accompanied by curving or tilting of the point,” sometimes he 
writes of an “ inverted ” or ” reverted ” sound, etc. Another 
eminent scholar, Professor Kenyon, writes of the tongue reaching 
the “curled-up” position, or “curled slightly backward, or at 
least upward.” 1 

It is true that our attitudes may seem exceedingly dogmatic, 
both to the School of the Curly Tongue and to those who have an 
aversion to voice consideration. It is true that tone considerations 
seem more dogmatic to some and less so to others, because they go 
beyond the boundaries of English itself. But, after all, is it so very 
narrow and dogmatic to further that form of oral language which 
sounds world-well in the most aesthetic uses of pronunciation and 
voice for speech and song ? 

Many of us have Professors Krapp and Kenyon’s same broad, 
kindly feeling toward other people's work in general, and parti¬ 
cularly when it comes down to the pronunciation of the individual. 
Many of us make a distinction between those points and the ones 

1 For the latter, see pages 61-2 in American Pronunciation, A Textbook 
■of Phonetics for Students of English, by John Samuel Kenyon (George Wahr, 
Ann Arbor, 192^). 
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that we personally further for practical, educational and art pur¬ 
poses. That is, we do not always condemn an individual whose work 
happens to differ from our own, or decry all systems, ideas and ideals 
that do not fit into our personal scheme of work. Many of us try 
to be at least akin to charitable in those points too. When, however, 
it comes to the pin-point, not of professional tolerance, but of 
adhering to convictions, of passing on a subject, of showing frankly 
where we actually stand personally in our own work, then every 
one whose work has independent value in his own line, gives the 
balance of sympathy, his balance of interest and action, where it 
belongs, that is to his particular convictions or leaning, either 
personal or professional. In other words, we may be never so 
tolerant, broad and kindly personally, but professionally we may 
not be able to hold those attitudes toward every phase of the 
profession’s myriad parts. 

Just as parts of America think that we are suffering from Briti¬ 
cisms, so will parts of England feel that we are suffering from 
Amerisms. Such are the natural and contradictory opinions that 
arise in regard to the work of those who try to deal impartially 
with conditions in several places, who try to see from native and 
other points of view. The contradictions may usually be taken as 
a sign that the worker’s interest is neither local nor localised. 

The basic sound-key in our books does not represent one sound 
or combination that is un-American. It represents a composite 
form that is used for aesthetic purposes in any parts of the country 
that are interested in art in a world-wide sense. It represents a form 
—or a definite approximation thereto—that lives a natural, in¬ 
dividual life as well for general purposes. It does not represent a 
national myth in cither professional or personal use, it is not a 
something that ought to, but that really does not, exist and has 
never existed. It exists with the selfsame definiteness as does the 
pronunciation known as the “ Western or General ” form. So far as 
language actually has any tangibility, it is a definite tangible some¬ 
thing that lives and that is being actively furthered in many places, 
but not furthered as an importation. The latter is a point that it 
would be very valuable for our friends across the sea to bear in mind. 

It is true that, personally, we are more interested in similarity 
than in difference, but we have done far too much dialect research 
work on two sides of a border and of an Atlantic to be deaf to the 
many slight personal differences that do exist. From an Ameri- 
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Canadian and English point of view the primary differences to-day 
are of a minor nature and usually related to the pronunciation of a 
few isolated words. One side of an Atlantic may favour a slightly 
older or slightly newer pronunciation than the other side, but the 
sounds within the words in both cases belong to the basic sound 
system that holds good in any part of the English-speaking world. 
The mere fact that the entire world is moving closer together orally, 
the mere fact that more parts of the English-speaking world are 
beginning to work together in a more co-operatively oral way, will 
bring about less insular, less provincial points of view, and finally 
we shall have a still better world-wide basis of approaching our 
oral word. 

Can the nouveau-democrat fairly label it “ undemocratic ” to 
further nationally a form of which the basic elements are, at the 
same time, the elements for general long-distance work or art ? 
A form which even the most general speaker will not have to 
unlearn before he can start highly specialised work ? The simple 
elements of an art foundation are none too good for the most 
general national purposes of education, neither will nor can the 
modem approach take away individuality that many are concerned 
about. Take as an example the little passage of Professor Krapp’s 
(A, page 91): “ Speech is a creative activity. It is like art in that 
so far as it is genuine it prefers individuality to conventionality. 
One must suppose that it is the true function of speech to reveal 
and not to conceal personality. ,, Again, we say, that art not only 
may, but should, have all the individuality that the soul may put 
into it, but individuality in itself is not art nor the basis of art. 
The professor has a wholesome fear of having speech varnished 
with a glaze of conventional discipline, which he feels would do 
very well for a speech that is intended for exhibition, for a museum 
speech, but speech which is living must be nimble and quick, even 
if theoretically less perfect. ” Nevertheless, a basis founded upon true 
art is in the end always the simplest, and in itself forms a means 
of revealing and not of concealing personality. 

Quite aside from expression and general interpretation, speech 
as, as we know, three important factors, pronunciation, intonation, 
voice production, and the accompanying tonal quality and pitch. 
Not any two individuals' entire speech will ever be identical. Have 
the art foundation for the entirety, and one individual will have a 
s lghtly different pitch, one will use one form of intonation more 

N 
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often than another, one wiU have a slightly different shading of 
one or more vowels, one will speak more rapidly or deliberately, 
and will have more or fewer weak forms. From a practical point 
of view the three foundational elements of work may be the same, 
and the three respective separate results may be the same one day’ 
in so far that they may comply with the basic elements of oral 
work. But the speech of each as an entirety will proclaim the 
individual, for every individual will always be more personally 
gifted in one element of speech than in another. Thanks to the new 
psychology, thanks to the new approach to oral work, a fortunate 
combination, forming a true and simple art basis, will but open 
the way for more persons to give expression to their individuality, 
without having a majority sweep away the elements of art and 
beauty that have grown out of centuries of experience. 

Almost since the day that speech was born to consciousness, we 
have feared that a magic drug might be used to stop its natural 
growth. Yet, with all the dreadful things that we have tried to do 
to it, the oral word has continued to grow and to assert its indivi¬ 
duality through vital personal life. Mistaken as our own impressions 
may be, to us it seems that the new era is peculiarly fitted to develop 
a co-operative approach to oral work that will cherish and further 
the basic principles of a world-wide art and, at the same time, 
widen the scope of individuality in oral expression. In one and all 
forms of social and economic life the oral word is the most human 
unifier. So far as the English-speaking world is concerned, we may 
well work for an ever greater unity by co-operating in handling 
of the separate and combined basic elements of the oral mother- 
tongue in any national programme of education. And if educational 
programme it really is, it will not fear a ^//phonetic approach in 
place of the older far less constructive, far less world-preparing 
phonetic approach. If educational it is, even in an age of science, 
it will not further science at the expense of art, and even the most 
elementary principles of oral art have never existed without a 
balanced consideration of voice. 

If many oral interests there are, and if a balance of interest is 
predominantly necessary for a constructive programme in educa¬ 
tion, if the oral word is truly among national rather than among 
a multitude of segregated local problems, how should it then be 
difficult for educators to awaken as a national whole ? How should 
it be difficult for them to face the social and economic points of 
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view as they exist within this new era, the consequence of over¬ 
powering upheavals in every field of work or play ? As for our 
AmeriCanadian educators as a whole, shall they, through pacifistic 
neutrality, give their balance of interest to the majority that will 
but sweep away the elements of art which have grown into the 
highest form of our oral word during the centuries ? Remember 
that indirect as pacifism is, it nevertheless has a definite result. 
Remember that by refusing definite help to one side people always 
give a very definite help to another. Shall the educators give their 
balance of interest to the majority, or shall they definitely further 
an oral form that sounds world-well and further that upon a basic 
world-wide art approach ? 

Two paths are there, two paths arc always open in any part of 
any oral word. Shall we as one great English-speaking whole take 
the one that adds to or the one that detracts from unity as well 
as from art ? 



PART TWO 


XIV. CHART KEY AND RELATED DETAILS 

THE CHARTS IN GENERAL 

Between the material given in the following part of the chart 
key, in the euphonetigraph notes, pages 292, 294, 295 (especially)— 
and in our other book and magazine referred to in those footnotes 
the general sources of our practical training with its resultant 
technique and much basic material, our other independent study 
and work in phonetics and euphonetics, many of these things may 
easily be traced in the charts by those professionals and students 
who take a historic interest in their vivisection. For the general 
reader the descriptive details of old or new developments, of minor 
and other changes, additions, applications and combinations will 
be of little use or interest. But for this reader the charts will, never;- 
theless, form a visual picture indicating similarities and differences 
existing in past and present periods of our language and of French. 
It was the amateur s kindly interest in the few comparative and 
historic examples in EnphonEnglish 1 that encouraged us to give 
these more elaborate charts in the present book, even though this 
book also does not profess to give the amateur the necessary 
technical training or background to enable him to use or under¬ 
stand the intricacies of these charts and notes in a professional 
way to do that the reader must supplement his present reading 
with elementary textbooks on phonetics and allied subjects. 

Charts One and Two (at End of Book) 

We indicate the enphonetic transcription—of the contemporary 
world-standard form—and the phonetic transcription—of con¬ 
temporary minor and other variations, as also of old or ancient 
forms of a language. 

1 See, for example, pages 71, 72. 73, and the chapter “Differences between 
JSnglish and French,” pages 54-61. 
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In our chart the contemporary standard form of a language is 
always given under I., contemporary variations thereof under II., 
whereas older forms (unstipulated age) are given under III.—and 
IV. if it is convenient to have an extra division. 1 In each of these 
groups l B always gives the printed—or hand-printed—form of 
“ book words ”; i b always gives the transliterated form of a “ book 
word 2 always gives the phonetic—or euplionetic—transcription 
of a word or word combination; 3 always gives the phonetic—or 
euphonetic—transcription of connected speech, i.e. the pronunciation 
of words in their longer phrases or sentence combinations. 1 

Object of the Chart.—It may be gathered from descriptions of 
or references to isolated parts of the chart that there is nothing 
personally new in the idea of giving i a , l b , 2, 3; of giving occasional 
fifteenth- or tenth-century forms of particular words; of giving 
contemporary variations; of combining these particular phonetic 
and tonctic transcriptions, etc., for there are many with a similar 
training who have seen or who are themselves using work along 
these lines. 

What we have attempted to do is to use and present many parts 
of that indispensable basic work in such a way that certain sources 
would stand out and be easy to trace; so that personal additions, 
variations or slightly differing combinations might be explained 
and accounted for, thereby retaining the full personal responsibility 
in regard to criticisms of the innovations in question. 

In making the sentences we have tried to choose words that 
would have a number of interesting contemporary sound-variations, 
and at the same time have words that could in each case be given in 
a fifteenth- and tenth-century form. Plus that, we limited ourselves 
to words the fifteenth- and tenth-century forms of which were 
used in one or several of Sweet's books, even though the older words 
do not always represent the same or equivalent form—number, 
case, etc.—of each given word. 

We had several objects in doing this: The so-called “ primers,” 
etc., of Henry Sweet are, in truth, Primers uf Difficulty , 2 and do 
not lend themselves easily to the beginner’s task; in fact, it takes 
an advanced worker to use them at all. We felt that these charts 
would, therefore, be at least somewhat in the nature of a printed 

* See page 294, footnote. 

1 F°_ r the general reader or for students—without much phonetic training— 
Sweets 'l he Practical Study of Language (London: Dent; New York: Holt) 
will not only be more than useful but delightfully readable. 
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key for those more difficult books. To make them that we are adding 
the names of four of Sweet’s books, and are giving the number of 
the pages upon which each word may be found. Although the key 
for the Old English work will not be at all complete, still even 
these few specimen words should prove themselves very useful. 

Book References for Middle and Old English Words. 

Old English IV., Charts One and Two. 

A History of English Sounds (Sweet. The Clarendon Press, 1888). 

Each given word may be found in the “ Index to the First Word- 

List," page 395, and this will indicate where the word mav be found 
in the list itself. 

Anglo-Saxon Primer (Sweet. The Clarendon Press, 1882) (Chart 
One): They {hie), p. 19; came—they came {hie comon), p. 42, to come 
p. 28; night {niht) , p. 86. (Chart Two): it {hit), pp. 19, 59; is, pp. 35, 
55; hard {heard), pp. 5, 67; work {weorc ), pp. 2, 32, 70. 

First Steps in Anglo-Saxon. (Sweet. The Clarendon Press, 1897). 
(Chart One): 1 hey {hie), p. 32; (at) home {ham), pp. 1, 76; night 
{niht), p. 26. (Chart Two) : it {hit), pp. 6, 26; is {is), pp. 6, 26. 

A Primer of Historical English Grammar (Sweet. The Clarendon 
Press, 1902). (Chart One) : last, sec p. 60 (see also A History of English 
Sounds). (Chart Two): it {hit), p. 61 ; is {is), p. 63; hard {heard), p. 43. 

Middle English III., Charts One and Two. 

Second Middle English Primer (Extracts from Chaucer) (Sweet. 
The Clarendon Press, 1896). (Chart One): They {they), pp. 13, 36, 72; 
came {edmen), p. 19; home {hqqm), p. 88; last {last), p. 104; night 
{nyght), p. 72. (Chart Two): it {{h)it), pp. 13, 72; hard {hard), p. 82; 
work {werk), p. 38. 

It will be noted that the references for the Old English have 
been divided between four books, whereas the Middle English are 
taken from two books. It was very difficult to make even these 
simple sentences which would contain words giving certain modem 
variations, and at the same time be found in books of both English 
periods. It is not that the older forms of the language have so small 
a vocabulary, but that the texts in those books are naturally 
limited, and seem more limited when one is looking for at least an 
approach to the form that one needs. 

Lettering References. —For the " book words," l a , we have confined 
ourself to a fairly narrow one-book limit so that other workers might 
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easily find continuation material for themselves: A History of the 
Art of Writing (Mason, Macmillan). The Old English lettering is 
primarily taken from forms in the reproduced manuscript of the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle , 934 A. C., see page 418; we have also used 
line viii, page 429. The Middle English is primarily taken from the 
reproduction of Langland’s Piers Plowman (fourteenth century), 
page 424; slightly taken from the Occleve poem De Regimine 
Principum (which was the new version of his The Governail of 
Princes), page 427—see also Chancery hand alphabet, page 435, 
and line ix, page 429. Our own lettering is never more than a mere 
approximation. 

Sweet’s “Book Word.” —In these two charts we used the Sweet 
printed book transliteration as a foundation, selected the old book 
letters accordingly, and from that our assembled “book word’’ 
l a , we made the c/mrMransliteration l c , but this will need a few 
explanations. In the book references, pages 206-7, we gave one of 
Sweet’s print transliterations of each word (in brackets), that is, 
the form of the old word as Sweet uses it in his modernised print 
—not his phonetic transcription thereof. It will be noted that, for 
example, his length marks are not identical in each book. As for 
these length marks, some of them were used in some manuscripts, 
but they are not used in the particular manuscripts from which 
we took the lettering, and we are therefore not giving them either. 
A few more points must be noted: In Chart One, Middle English 
home. In Sweet's Primer this is book printed hggm. From this we 
formed our given “ book word ” with a simple o, as the vowel is 
given in the manuscript in Mason’s book, and from that form 
transliterated it as hoom, l b . 

If, on the other hand, we had transliterated it from Sweet’s 
“ book word,’’ we should not only have given two vowel symbols, 
but, to be very exact, four, because the little tag under the vowel 
is really a deteriorated a, though it does not indicate or stand for 
that vowel sound in Sweet’s Middle English word. In a modern 
way we might explain it by saying that it would be a useful way 
of showing that it was an open o, i.e. a sound between close o 
and open a. So also with q, which might be used to show that a 
sound was between a close e and open a, namely a more open form 
of o and of e. Many old manuscripts print vowels with these tags, 
but they often represent a different sound from the one indicated 
therewith by Sweet, for example e in Old English was at times a 
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deterioration of the [a] in the ligature ee* If we look upon the tag as [a] 
in Sweet s htftm, to be thoroughly consistent we should have to trans¬ 
literate it as hoaoam, giving four syllables. We have gone into this 
detail to show that our given transliteration would differ had we used 
Sweet's printed “ book word ” instead of the transliteration from 
the “ book word ” that we made with the old letters. Also we have 
been purposely inconsistent in regard to the Middle English they, 
not out of contrariness, but for the sake of using it as an example 
and showing that a double approach in these older forms may make 
a big difference. On page 207 the reader will have noticed that 
Sweet s printed “ book word " has the modernised th, whereas most 
of the old manuscripts still used the older runic thorn p. The manu¬ 
script which we used for our lettering had that old symbol, the th 
having come in gradually through the influence of Norman-French 
spelling. Had we been quite faithful to Sweet's “book word,’’ we 
should have written our old-lettered “ book words ” with an old 
symbol for t and for h, but instead of that we used the thorn 
and gave it in our transliteration. It helped to bring out the fact 
that our modem spelling, “ unimproved Roman alphabet,’’ has no 
syrnbol for the sound that is so often used in our old and present 
language—in the cursive transliteration we have, therefore, supplied 
the alphabet with the old symbol “ thorn.’’ 

Under 2 (III., IV.) the phonetic transcriptions of these old forms 
have, according to our training, 2 been brought up to date and are 
in keeping with the other transcriptions in the book, with of course 
less detail than in the modem English, because at best the older 
forms are given with far less of certainty. 

Founded as they are upon these several books, upon the training 
that made it possible to use the books and to make the charts 
in this particular way, the charts themselves are nevertheless 
independently worked out. 

We have tried especially to put as much condensed modem 
working information into them as was possible. We have made 
them to meet what seemed to us schematic and still detailed 
printing needs. They are arranged so that references and cross- 
references may easily be made to isolated parts, especially to the 
arrangement under dialects. We feel that these two charts will fill 
a fairly adequate reference need for those who have had a less 

1 Sec Sweet, History of English Sounds, pages 67, 72, 102, 107. 

a See page 294. and see EuphonEnglish, pages 158-9. 
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practical training and wish a more modem stepping-stone for the 
Sweet books. The amount of detail given is far too much to use in 
its entirety for regular practical purposes. So far as actual everyday 
use is concerned, the work in Chart One is too elaborate and cum¬ 
brous. As a whole it is good for reference work and for learning to 
associate headings—or choice of headings—with the parts of work 
that they stand for. Isolated parts may be used to good advantage, 
too. A chart along these detailed lines is good for stock examples 
or occasional drills, etc., but to think of approaching all work in 
English pronunciation on this basis would be the height of folly, 
for it would become an involving and time-consuming hindrance 
rather than something that would result in the improvement of 
speech. A few detailed stock examples should be part of a teacher’s 
or lecturer’s equipment. But just how much time shall be used 
for that amount of detail, in the work for the general student 
who is interested in the World-Standard oral word for personal, 
studio and other general practical purposes, should depend entirely 
upon the amount of time an individual has to give to the work of 
oral language as an aesthetic necessity for his workaday and pro¬ 
fessional occupation. Whether it is for good or for slender reasons 
that the individual's time is limited in regard to the oral word, if the 
limitation exists for the individual or the group, the work must be 
divided according to the limitations. Because of those frequent limita¬ 
tions we feel that these printed charts will be of use so that in a time 
of greater leisure the student may do a little more of this detailed 
work by himself, after having had an oral practical start during his 
course of lectures or consultations. This branch should only take a 
percentage of the active lecture-work, and, the more limite d the time 
as a whole, the more limited and reduced should be the percentage 
of time devoted to this detail. One small part must, however, be 
done thoroughly so as to get the foundational and practical 
working idea. 

We stress this because the very interest that lies at the root of 
these isolated details can often lead to the minimising of that part 
of speech training which concerns itself with the wider personal 
application of World-Standard pronunciation, the tonetic work 
that is a part of it and the tone control and quality that breathes 
the spirit of an aesthetic life into the composite thing that we call 
beautiful speech, for its highest and most far-reaching purposes of 
art. And the more of simple but professionally guided art that we 
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can put into the speech of the coming generation, the more do we 
raise the general national status of the individual. 

The Charts and the Laymen.—We hope that professionals and 
amateurs alike will find the charts useful as, at least, visual demon¬ 
strations for those spelling idolaters who still think that they speak 
English as they spell it—no matter whether they speak it in any 
one of a dozen different ways. 

The man from Missouri says his proverbial “ show me," but there 
are show-me men (and wives) in all parts of all countries where 
there are no Missouries. Let them see that the Old English and 
Middle English spelling was fairly phonetic. Then, when comparing 
the Middle English and the Modern English spelling, they will 
readily see the similarity, and to very good purpose it may be 
stressed that our modern spelling is still fairly phonetic, because 
it still is fairly representative of the sound-system of the Middle 
English period—approximately the year 1400. To equally good 
purpose it may then be pointed out that the modern " real word ” 
(euphonetic transcription) has but a very slight remaining vowel 
relation to our antiquated " book words." Do not try to make 
them listen, but let them see ! Show them the chart and then show 
it again! 

Then, under the numerous variations of II., it can be pointed 
out that even a so-called " spelling pronunciation " has little in 
common with most of the sounds that the actual (" book word ") 
spelling still represents. For example, take Chart Two. Under II. C 2, 
in the column hard, number (3) is the only form that really repre¬ 
sents a " spelling pronunciation," whereas different spelling idolaters 
would think that they were pronouncing according to the spelling 
even if they actually used such varying forms as II. A 2 (1), 2 (2); 
II. B 2 (3), 2 (4), 2 (5), 2 (6); II. C 2 (2), 2 (5). Then in the column 
ivork not a single form really represents the spelling, though the 
same spelling assertion would be made by those who pronounce 
II. A 2 (1), 2 (2), 2 (3); II. B 2 (2), 2 (3). 2 (4), 2 (5), 2 (6); II. C 
2 (1), 2 {2), 2 (3), 2 (4). 

Though not of necessity, any of these variously pronouncing 
speakers would be capable of explaining that they were upholding 
the history of the English language, that they were honouring the 
spelling by pronouncing according to it. Show these enthusiasts 
the little word is and let them see how, in a narrow sense, even 
that word is not pronounced according to the spelling except by 
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foreigners. Then show them the word it, and let them see how we 
have adhered to the sounds for these many generations, but show 
them that even there the vowel of spelling does not indicate the 
vowel of speech, that is, our “ book words " with the “ unimproved 
Roman alphabet ” make no distinction between the second 
vowel of machine [ma'Jnn] and that of it [it]. 1 

Let them see these things again and again: even though the most 
rampant idolaters will let the visual information slide happily by 
the unreceptive portion of their reason, others will begin to think, 
which will result in a constructive change of attitude. Let the 
show-me men (and wives) see these points again and again, and by 
degrees they may be convinced that none of the erratic spelling 
reforms are going to improve the present conditions in any basic 
way until more and more of us have a clearer, freer, less muddled 
idea of the sounds that we actually use. 

A spelling reform in these days would no longer be like jumping 
from the pan into the fire, because a few isolated improvements 
have been thought of, but taking it as a whole it would still be like 
jumping from the fire into the pan —a slightly better place than the 
actual flames, but still rather too hot a place to assure much personal 
comfort. In the popular generally muddled state of ideas in regard 
to spelling and speech — or the sound - symbols of our spelling 
(“ book words *’) and the actual sounds we use—any definite, out¬ 
right, nationally fixed reform would not improve the basic know¬ 
ledge of sounds either for the peoples at present speaking English 
or French. In fact, it would not be a reform at all if we use the word 
in the sense of improvement, it would, rather, be a Reformed spelling 
of another type. 

As the majority of laymen will, naturally, not be able to find 
their oral way into all of the many shadings of sound that these 
charts represent, ask of these no more than to study them from 
the visual side, then these laymen will soon realise that a new and 
still deformed spelling would not be the cure-all that it is in their 
present mind. However much we need a helpful change, however 

1 is l3Ut P ointctl out as a fact; we do not mean that any practical 
spelling can ever represent all the minor details that must Lx- handled in a 
detailed phonetic transcription when dealing with the oral word specifically. 
. * s to t> e used for rapid, practical purposes a "good spelling’' could never 
mdicate more than a reasonable approximation to the oral word, and this 
would be particularly true in regard to languages such as Knglish and French 
which have a very wide range of separate sounds. 
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earnest the specialist may be when he grants the existence of the 
need, he knows well enough that the bulk of the changes that are 
offered would not un-muddle either the layman nor the present 
teaching rank-and-file to any useful degree. If any of the modem 
so-called spelling reforms are passed on to the untrained layman 
and general teaching host it would be but like tying gay paper 
blossoms on to a withering plant—a mere illusion. Spelling is the 
flower for the linguistic eye, and in its most useful form depends 
upon the root of living sound. Train your growing generation in a 
more perfect fundamental knowledge of the twentieth century 
oral word, tend, further, and study that all-entwining root of living 
language, and the flower, or visual interpretation of the soul of the 
plant, will bloom anew in a simple related beauty. Think of the 
root to-day and a rational, useful flower of spelling reform will 
grow in beauty of its own accord. It will come out of the deeper 
understanding of another generation of clear-eared, clear-sighted 
laymen and teaching staffs. 1 * 2 * 3 


1 These charts are but the forerunners of the English-Frepch Chart on a 
Chaucer foundation. The latter one will be the ultimate goal of our present 
chart work. It will show how the chart may be used for comparative English- 
French purposes and how it may at the same time be used in connexion 
with voice work. It will be in our series of Vocal Euphonetic Drill Charts. 
The latter charts form the foundation for our English Vocal Euphonetic 
textbook Diction and Voice for the Art of Speech and Song — although the 
book itself has been greatly delayed several of the charts are in print. 

2 The following books may be useful in connection with the charts.— 
The Pronunciation of English in Scotland, by William Grant (Cambridge 
University Press), gives various Scotch forms. The Pronunciation of English. 
by Daniel Jones (Cambridge University Press), gives a passage relating to 
London Cockney. Various dialectal forms are given in The Sounds of Spoken 
English, by Waiter Ripman (London: Dent; New York: Dutton). The Teaching 
of Reading, by Henry Cecil Wyld (London: John Murray). The same author’s 
A History of Colloquial English (London: T. Fisher Unwin). The books of 
Henry Sweet. The books of George P. Krapp (see page 145). American 
Pronunciation, by John S. Kenyon. G. Wahr, etc., etc. In the charts our 
transcriptions are made to agree with those in our books in general. 

3 Those who have been interested in the comparative English-French 
passages and word lists in EuphonEnglish will find the following books 
especially helpful and interesting.— Singers' French, by May Laird-Brown 
(London: Dent; New York: Dutton). The work in this book is done on a 
vocal euphonetic basis. French by Sound, by Raymond Weeks. The Victor 
Talking Machine Co. double-face phonograph records correspond with the text. 
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CHART NOTES 


For the symbols in general see EuphonEnglish and World Standard 
English, pages 64—8; page 71 will indicate most of the transcription 
differences—the present form is the narrow semi-cursive so that, 
without having to transpose the symbols, instructors may easily 
use one of several words for blackboard purposes. The new symbols 
which are not given in the list of our other book are: Chart One 
[x] as in German dach [dax]=roo/; [c], as in Anglo-Saxon weorc 
[weorc] =work. The cursive form is not given. 

“ Unimproved Roman Alphabet ”—“ Book Words.” —This 
always represents the modem phonetic transcription of the 
pronunciation. 1 * 2 

Transliteration (of “ book word ”)—This form of the spelling 
is always dictated according to the value of the I.P.A.A. The modem 
(or ancient) printed spelling of the book words is given in ordinary 
quotation marks, e.g. [" . . . ”], the cursive, transliterated form is 
given in out-slanting quotation marks, e.g. [" . . . "]. This trans¬ 
literated form always has the syllable division, each syllable con¬ 
taining not more than one vowel. In a word such as will, the second 
l forms the second syllable. In a word such as French hete =beast, 
the [ A ] is given as s in the transliterated form, because it represents 
a minute consonant s. On the other hand, a ['] mark over a vowel 
is not indicated because it merely represents length, and never 
actually represented a sound symbol. 1 ' 2 * 3 

Connected Speech. —We are not calling this “ breath group,” 
because under No. 2 the ” real words ” are invariably given as a 
separate pause group. We have, therefore, marked the ” real 
words ” under No. 2 as isolated, and are calling the group of words 
under No. 3 connected speech. (They do, of course, form a pause, 
breath, or sense group.) 3 

Dialects II.—In regard to the term ” dialects,” see Euphon¬ 
English, pages 10—12. In giving so long a list under this heading we 
had to have a fairly elastic classification. We have given very few 
foreignised 4 forms. II. B (Polite and other Modified Forms) gives 


« cf C 2 94 ar, d footnote. 1 See page 295. 3 See page 292. 

->u*e our essay-article, Frenzied Foreignising of Our Lyric Diction (June 
r 0 2 5 ). printed on the page of the Editor-in-charge, May Laird-Brown, who 
conducts the department of “Diction, Phonetics and Languages'’ in the 
magazine Singing. 
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modified variations that may be heard at times in that which we 
have called EuphonEnglish (see that book), which is a far more 
inclusive term than the more rigid World Standard. Although the 
speech of the individual that tends toward the World-Standard 
form may not have more than one or two of these tendencies in the 
individual's entire speech, an occasional variation in one or more 
series of words may exist. That variation may be national, geogra- 
phical.personal.etc.The heading II. C (Other and Extreme Variations) 
is also elastic. For instance, in Chart Two, the pronunciations of 
work under II. C (i) and II. C (3) are entirely different examples. 
The former, though charming in its local surroundings is, never¬ 
theless, “ extreme," when compared with its modified form under 
II- B (5). Also, II. C (3) is very extreme when compared with 
II. B (2), and. whereas, the latter is the modified and "polite" 
variation of the former, the former can never be listed as " good," 
even in the broadest sense, for it is an outright New York Cockney 
form. Personally, at least, we should not feel justified in labelling 
II. B (2) as " vulgar," any more than we should label the modified 
II. B (4), (5) and (6) as "vulgar.” This is not for a moment going 
back on World Standard, which many us of are trying to further, 
it is, rather, making the necessary allowances when it comes down 
to analysing the speech of the individual. If, as a promoter of World- 
Standard English, we should work more definitely at the elimination 
of even the greatly modified form of II. B (6) rather than of either 
(5) or (4)> it would be from the point of view of voice production 
rather than from that of pronunciation, for II. B (6) has a dis¬ 
advantage of tongue position which does not give the beauty of a 
clear-cut consonant and which invariably infringes upon a pure 
vowel quality that plays so important a role in tone production. 1 

O11 the whole, in Charts One and Two the first given form, under 
" foreignised forms " II. A, belongs to those with a Romance 
language influence and the second form to those with a Germanic 
influence, that is, of course, very broadly speaking. In Chart One, 
under II. B, the variations of they (1), (2); of came (1), (2); of 
home (I), (2); of night (1), may be heard in various parts of the 
English-speaking world; of last (I) may be heard more often in parts 
of New England, occasionally in the North of England, or Scotland, 
though in the two latter cases the short vowel of II. C (x) would 
be far more usual. Under II. B, home (2), (3), (4), the variations 

1 See School of the Curly Tongue, page 157. 
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may also be heard in almost any part of the English-speaking world; 
if the last form occurred in a stressed position it would be more 
frequently heard in parts of England than on this side of the Atlantic, 
although its existence here is by no means confined to museum 
importations. Under II. C, they (i); came (i); home (I), (2); last (1); 
night (1), (2), the variations are found more often in Scotland and 
parts of Canada. The variations II. C, they (2), (3); came (2), (3); 
home (3), (4), may be heard in many places. II. C they (4); came (4); 
home (9); last (2); night (3); may be localised as one form of London 
Cockney, although those forms and variations exist in many other 
parts of the English-speaking world. Home (5), (6), (7), may be 
heard far more often in Southern England than elsewhere. Home (8) 
may be heard anywhere where nasalising is “ at home,” which it 
may be in connexion with any vowel variation anywhere. 

Last II. C (3) may, as a group variation, be heard more often in 
England than here, but the individual use of the glottal trill with one 
or more vowels, is not confined to a region in any part of the English- 
speaking world. It is often used by foreigners, and is often “ affected” 
for stage purposes. In the latter case the individual is inclined to 
think that he has captured the essence of a so-called ” English 
pronunciation,” a term that is often affixed to almost any kind of 
pot-pourri form of our language; in England the term “American ” 
is often attached to the same form. But to come back to the' sound 


in question: individually it is often used regularly or temporarily 
if the voice is being strained or pushed, although this is not a 
necessary condition for the sound, as it also occurs in everyday 
comfortable Arabic. As for the simple vowel [a;] itself, its lengthened 
form occurs more often on this side of the Atlantic, although it 
also belongs to old-world regions, e.g. Dorset. 

Chart Two. Under the same heading II. B, is (1); hard (l) might 
< orm- under the heading of exaggerated elocutionary or curatical 
forms, and work (3) might, in some respects, come unde r the same 
heading, especially in a very rounded “ pinched ” form that may 
be heard from those who are particularly delighted that they do 
not use the New York Cockney II. C (3). II. B (2) of the same word 
may be heard in New Orleans as well as in New York. II. B, hard 
(2) is more often heard in New England than elsewhere; hard (3), 
work (1) and (4) may be heard individually in almost any part of 
the English-speaking world. Hard (5) and work (5) occur where 
speakers have modified a former trill, or where they are artificially 
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trying to follow the spelling, etc.—the same might be said of the 
same word under (4), although with a very open off-glide [j]; the 
ter is at times an effort to overcome an inversion and to cling 
a consonant thought,” or an unconscious slight consonantal 
tendency, which, m some cases, is not noticeable unless the in¬ 
dividual sees the orthography. Hard and work (6) may be heard in 
various regions of the English-speaking world; they may be heard 
from those who are overcoming an extreme inversion, those who 
have always avoided an extreme inversion and still think that they 
are pronouncing a separate consonant which they do not wish to 
omit, or from those who, in later life, have come under some 
form of inverting influence and have acquired a very slight inclination 
toward the inversion. Work (x) occurs in any locality if the round¬ 
ing of the initial consonant is retained for the following vowel— 
we mean a certain form of lip rounding, not the “ covering ” of 
voice-production. II. C, it and is (1) is a careless form that may be 
heard anywhere, but that is very prevalent in parts of the States, 
ndividually, that effect is given by the amateur who is not used 
to long-distance speaking and the necessary adjustments thereto, 
which must be taken into consideration when recording pro¬ 
nunciation at a distance. The same words under (2) are also not 
dependent upon locality. Hard (1) is an extreme form that may 
be heard in Cambridge (Mass.), particularly with a spread-lipped 
flat tone; and as that sound stands out amongst many others, 
people arc inclined to pick it out and call it “ a Harvard pro¬ 
nunciation, just as they pick out an extreme form and call it 
Oxford ; it is a form which freshmen may pick up easily, thinking 
that they have fallen upon something particularly good—just as 
freshmen at Oxford will, at times, glean something that they drop 
at a later stage when they are more sensitive to gradations and 
realise that they have picked up the wrong article. Hard (2) and (3) 
and work (1) and (2) are very prevalent in Scotland and in parts 
of Canada, but in the latter place people very often think that they 
have inherited a Scotch sound, whereas they are in truth producing 
an extreme and at times a very modified inversion or II. B (4). 
Hard (4) (still under C) is London Cockney; that is, if we give more 
detailed distinctions—here we have indicated that the [a»J tends 
toward [ot] or [o] by adding a raised modifier. For one modified 
form see Sweet, A Pn?ner of English Phonetics, pages 77—8. See also 
Jones, The Pronunciation of English, page 37, No. 125—the third 
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form. Work (3) is New York Cockney. Hard (5) and work (4) may be 
heard in our Middle West (Canada’s also), Upper New York State, 
parts of New Jersey, Ontario, Quebec, Lancashire, Dorset, Berk¬ 
shire, and from Gaelic speakers in Scotland, etc.; in a metropolis 
it may be heard from those to whose native region it is a foreign 
sound, because it has been “ picked up ” by these ready unconscious 
imitators, for example people not knowing New York speech will 
often call it a native sound which it is not at all. 

/..../ =an old form of pronunciation, spelling, 1 etc; these 

slanting lines must not be confused with the straight 
single lines that are used by many to indicate the 
division of a stress group. 1 

//. . . .// =a still older form of pronunciation, 1 spelling, etc.; 

these double slanting lines must not be confused with 
the straight bars that are used to indicate a breath, 
sense, or pause group division. 1 

* . . . . =a hypothetical form—intonation in this case (on 

the chart). 

• • • =the level intonation that is used for each syllable of 

- the transliterated “book word’’ 1 , 2 ; this is a very 

important part of the work referred to so many times. 

. *. ^ =intonation. 

]...[.. =a part of intonation. The first square bracket indicates 

the unstressed beginning; though some workers may 
not find it necessary we have added a second bracket to indicate the 
unstressed ending of groups. (This is now used by several workers.) 

_ This symbol is not used in other books. The intonation 

" v — system that we use does not profess to deal with the 

emotional phase of the subject, but with the schematic, logical, 

“ conventionalised ” basic elements that differentiate the “ national ’’ 
from the “ international’’ forms of intonation. That is, there are 
certain forms which are common to language in general as the 
natural emotional expression of a human being; there are other 
forms which are essentially a part of a given language or particular 
dialect thereof. 3 The Klinghardt notation uses --- as a definite 


* See page 292. 1 See page 294. 

./E?. 1 ’ detai , ls see M - Barker’s Introduction, etc., of her translation of the 
1 !:. ^“nghardt and de Fourmestraux French Intonation Exercises. Professor 
i\nnghardt s book on English intonation still remains untranslated. Musicians 
O 
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downglide, — as a definite upglide, which admirably provides 
for the two extremes, but not for the intermediate form that 
plays so important a part in at least one form of our English 
intonation. To meet the needs of that form we have made the 
intermediate symbol shown in the margin. It is a basic unemo¬ 
tional part of one form of our speech, and it is not added with 
the idea of supplying one of the many minor details which are 
purposely left out in the scheme of essentials of the Klinghardt 
notation. Personally, we found it valuable in our London work 
where, thanks to an unlimited freedom, we were able to use the 
present intonation. To avoid confusion and to add to the student's 
general ability to understand more than one form of tonetic nota¬ 
tion, we at times transposed the intonation of isolated words in, 
for example, Good Speech, which could not have been done with¬ 
out an extra symbol. The equivalent of it is neither used in H. 
Klinghardt’s nor in Palmer’s books. (It is not the low-rising form 
used by the latter.) See W. Ripman’s Good Speech, page 61, regard¬ 
ing statements which “ may not be quite so definite.” This indicates 
a slight, definite downglide with a slight rise at the end. See also 
page 137 in Elements of Phonetics, by D. Jones. 1 

It is true that the purely emotional will take care of itself, once 
the basic principles become an integral part of the speech melody; 
but the downglide, with the final rise, is itself basic, and will not 
come of its own accord unless it forms a basic part of a foreigner’s 
native speech melody or of a native’s dialect melody of our own 
language. 

It is on a par with the pronunciation of weak forms. If a foreigner 
is not taught to use weak forms, his later fluency and rapidity will 
not produce them, unless they are the natural result of rapidity 
in his own language. In the case of an English-speaking native 
who uses an artificial so-called spelling pronunciation, rapidity 
will not produce the regular weak forms of World-Standard English 
in his differing form of speech. So, too, with intonation. Leave out 

will be interested in this notation for visually it will remind them somewhat 
of the old neunics used as early as the tenth century. Somewhat later the 
equivalent of a “ measuring line ” was drawn above the text—and below 
the neumes. 

1 A Handbook of English Intonation, by Lilias I£. Armstrong and Ida C. 
Ward, has appeared just before sending this manuscript to press. Though 
the book uses a modified Klinghardt notation it differs in other ways. It 
fills another need and it will be found useful in connexion with other books. 
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this one intermediate form entirely and it will never “ happen ” 
into existence of its own accord at a later stage. 

Take a group of examples in which the intermediate downglide 
form is occasionally used or never used, and you will feel but little 
difference. But take the all-day speech of the one who excludes that 
intermediate form and that of one who uses it occasionally, and 
you will feel a decided difference. 

Not any of the three glides show the many major and minor 
differences of possible rise or fall of tone (much less tone quality), 
for these are the differences that are temporary and temperamental, 
that show the amateur’s natural sensitiveness to beauty or the 
height of the artist’s professional training; these are the differences 
that give leeway to personality and help to keep speech from 
becoming mechanically uniform; these are the differences which 
the foundational tonetic work does not attempt to handle. 

In Chart One of this book we are giving this intermediate form 
as a choice: (a) For instance, if the five words are read as separate 
pause-groups one after the other the intermediate form might be 
used on the first four and the decided downglide without any upward 
final for the last word. This must not be confused with that decided 
questioning form of a full rise, or with the full rise that may be used 
to indicate that something else is still to follow. ( b) It is given as a 
choice after the connected speech (No. 3). In short, the occasional 
use of this intermediate form will produce in the individual’s entirety 
of speech quite a different and freer feeling of melody, one which 
may add as much happiness to one worker as the idea of using this 
additional tone may add to the annoyance of another. Its furtherance 
remains a matter of personal choice. 

Personally, we have no interest in handling tonctics as such. 
The ability to read tone-patterns seems futile to us unless the 
singer's technique is applied to the tone-patterns of the speaking 
voice. We are “ the first to apply a singer’s vocal technique to the 
tone-patterns of speech; the first to give a singer’s exercises with 

equivalent ones for the speaking voice—the latter in modern 
(tonetic) notation.” 1 

j = Stress divide) 

I = pause bar f 


‘ s . e u c our T'oca/ ‘-phonetic Drill Charts. No. VII. gives the singing tone 
rnr^ri + ■" c fl u,vaU;nt one for speech. See Nos. IV., V.. XIII. These give experi- 
V S \ n onc patterns, especially No. XIII., which gives a group of children’s 
verses from our baiicy That ! book manuscript. 
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In EuphonEnglish, page 68, Nos. 84, 85, 86, the reader will find 
a single bar | (=no pause), given to represent the end of a stress 
group, and the double bar || (=a pause) at the end of a sense (or 
breath) group, and No. 86 shows their applied form. 2 

In, for example, the Ripman books. Good Speech (page 68) and 
Specimens of English (page 5), | = a short pause, j| = a longer 
one, 1 - | = the longest one — practically the equivalent of the 
punctuation (,; .). 

When we were asked to come to London we wished to do two 
things in regard to these points: (a) adhere to what seemed to us a 
very practical and necessary part of our own training; i.e. stress- 
group division 1 ; (6) to cause as little confusion as possible for those 
who had been trained otherwise. 

In neither case were the bars a part of the I. P. A. Alphabet, 
and, therefore, we were not changing the Association’s accepted 
symbols. We adhered to the double bar to indicate a pause—of any 
length whatever—and we called it a pause bar, which from the very 
beginning made the students associate any kind of straight bar 
with a pause. To divide the stress groups we used a wavy line { , 
and called it a stress divide, and from the very beginning this kept 
students from associating the wavy line with a pause. In this way 
our groups were able to jump from our narrow transcriptions to 
Mr. Ripman’s broad-printed transcriptions without any bar con¬ 
fusions at all, and the change proved so useful that we have adhered 
to it ever since. As our own book is a part of the Modern Language 
Series, we arc hoping that this minor change will be useful to those 
who are using several books in the series, and at the same time, not 
be confusing for those who prefer to use ( for a stress group, and 
|( for a pause-group division. 

| I | | = syllable division. In regard to the division we 

again refer the reader to EuphonEnglish, page 68, No. 86, as 
also to the charts and narrow transcription on page 285 of this 
book. To represent it in the curved way, not for line-cut, but for 
regular type-set print would necessitate the cutting of a separate 
matrix for every given syllable—on account of the irregularity 
of syllable length. For years we have been trying out different 
schemes. One was, a tiny upright line going toward each syllable, 

e.". lit lie brotherhood ['ll, t J, bJA, 5 a, hud ], but in a case of manv 

° 

1 See page 292. 

2 We are calling it “pause group” in our Vocal Euphonetic Drill Charts. 
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below-the-line modifiers, especially a syllable consonant, etc., it 
made these extra floating lines a confusing factor. Then we turned 
the lines into arrows—we tried giving them point up as well as 
down—but the floating arrows too remained a confusing element. 
Then the diagrams in some books and in Dumville’s Elements of 
French Pronunciation, e.g. pages 62, 172, etc., indicated that a line 
under (or over) a text was easily handled in print. Wc then attached 
the arrows to a long solid line £ | , which seemed to hold them in 

place. But the solid—unbroken—line had another hindrance, for 
one of the practical advantages of Dr. Tilly's syllabic division was 
that it—as well as the double bars—indicated a pause by leaving a 
blank space whenever a pause occurred. The gap or blank space was, 
however, easily put in our solid line. When attached to the horizontal 
lines the simpler upright lines were as good as the arrows. It will be 
noticed that every pause (breath or sense) group begins and ends 
with a right angle next to a blank space in its syllable division, e.g. 

|_| | II |i| | represents two breath groups, one with 

three syllables, the second with four syllables. 

If the printed line of phonetic text divides the pause (breath or 
sense) group so that that group must run over on to the line below, 
then the syllable division is indicated | | | , i.e. the horizontal 

line goes beyond the last little upright line to show that there is no 
pause between that syllable and the one of the same breath group 
on the following text line below. We think that in its book printed 
form this syllable division corresponds to the advantages of the- 
semi-cursive form of the curved syllable division. We are using the 
straight lines for both printed and cursive transcriptions, because 
(a) it is especially useful if the end of a printed fine breaks the 
pause-group; (6) it causes less interference in words, such as dead, 
etc., which have the partial unvoicing of initial and final [d] because, 
for the below-the-line modifiers it is often necessary to split the 
cursive lines and, (c) we find it easier to add the intonation brackets 
] [ indicating unstressed syllables at the beginning or end. But the 
primary advantage is in our vocal and euphonetic co-ordinations. 
The long straight line under the syllables is an added reminder in 
regard to an even, legato flow of tone. 

Phonetic Transcription. —This may be used for anv form of a 
language. It may represent “ real words ” in their ancient, old or 
modem forms; it may be used for any dialect whatsoever, i.e. the 
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more limiting World-Standard form, the foreign, local, extreme, 
modified or slightly varying personal forms. We give the term 
phonetic transcription plus the heading of “ real words ” in all forms 
except the modern World-Standard form. 

Euphonetic Transcription. 1 —This term we give plus “ real 
words,” when they represent the modern World-Standard form of 
any language. 

The science of phonetics has long been used for innumerable 
purposes, one of them being the furthering of the World-Standard 
form of a language. The actual use of the science for that latter 
purpose has been going on for decades, and it was but to distinguish 
that use from others that we made the term ^phonetics, i.e. the 
science when it furthers a form that is euphonious and that sounds 
world-well, thereby satisfying more than a local car and fulfilling 
more than localised needs for educational and similar purposes. 
It is not a better use of the science; it is a use for entirely different 
purposes than when we wish to work at equally important historical 
forms, or as dialect specialists, etc., at innumerable variations. 

Our very specific distinction was, naturally, not welcomed by 
those who prefer to sit on a very high fence and slide down part way 
on whichever side it is temporarily most convenient or comfortable 
to be, or for those who remain on all sides at one time or on no side at 
all. For these the term was quite too definite. Nor did the term satisfy 
those who are content to sit in a rut and grumble about the schools, 
colleges, studios and individuals who are fanfaronading the now 
fashionable phonetics by furthering with it far from world-good 
forms of various languages—English and French being very much 
included. From one educational point of view it did not seem fair 
to the student, and yet you could not rightfully say that the science 
of phonetics was being misapplied, at least, you could not say it in 
a narrow sense. You may use mathematics for counting up your 
money expended on charity and education, you may use it to make 
further calculations for the same purpose; you may use it for count¬ 
ing up your possessions and for making a family budget; you may 
use it for counting up money gained by graft and use it for intricate 
calculations for gaining still more in the same way, but in no case 
can you call it misapplied mathematics, because mathematics did 
not come to life for one purpose or another. It, and phonetics, came 
to life as mere tools. Now, when it comes to the point that a growing 

1 See EnphonEtiglish, pages 19-25, also page 157. 
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and decidedly different application of a science is being made for 
educational, aesthetic or ideal purposes; when it comes to the point 
of needing many explanations so that the layman will learn to 
distinguish the differing applications easily, then why sit in a rut 
and grumble without moving ? 

You cannot really call your neighbour’s application a black one, 
for the science is there quite as much for his purposes as for your 
own. He may be wilfully misleading people with his educational 
application of phonetics, but then again, he may not. He may, 
in fact, be as convinced that his localising application is better for 
his flock, just as you are convinced that your less limiting world- 
good application is better and fairer for j'our flock. You may both 
be serious, conscientious workers, working from two vastly differing 
points of view. What then ? As you may not care to label every form 
of educational phonetics “ black,” if it does not happen to be 
your own, then give your own form a self-explaining label. When an 
established and definite application is there, when the personal or 
group-need of differentiating it is there, when the time has come 
that a specifying term is useful, then it is that it has gained its 
spiritual right to live. 

With all the varying and interesting uses to which the science 
may be put, the single word euphonetics often saves a host 
of explanations. It has been most successful and convenient for 
differentiating and listing school, college, and studio courses, and 
especially useful in listing books. We are now using it entirely in 
charts, lectures, and in any of our promoting work that is connected 
with linguistics. For our own work we have found it valuable to use 
the inclusive term Vocal Euphonetics when describing the technical 
end of work relating to diction and voice for the art of speech and 
song. By ” vocal ” we mean applying a singer's bel canto technique 
to speech, as well as to song. 

There seems to be an erroneous idea in circulation that some of 
our writing is not merely a ” direct attack ” upon unsupplemented 
work in general, but upon the practical work of some individuals in 
particular. It would be no less un-American, un-British and unfair to 


suggest that our writing was, for example, a “direct attack "upon the 
unsupplemented books of all dead and living phoneticians from the 
the books of Henry Sweet down to the equally valuable ones of our 
own editor. Our continued grateful and quantitative reference and 
other use of unsupplemented phonetic and other material and training 
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should, of its own accord, counteract any of these and other equally 
unfortunate—though, perhaps, quite sincere—interpretations. We 
state again that we are not “ against ” any individual, vocal or 
phonetic work in any personal and individual way. We are, however, 
“ for ” an increasing co-operation and co-ordination, if not on the 
part of individuals, then, at least, on the part of departments, so 
that departments may co-ordinate the invaluable unsupplemented 
individual work. It happens that personally we prefer to do our own 
supplementing, and that we, therefore, write from the point of view 
of that personal interest. 

It should be remembered that the individual worker must follow his 
own or another's convictions. Convictions are the result of personally 
valued experience, observation, study, guidance and training. Strong 
convictions are always composite in structure. So, too, in regard to 
gratitude. Our own is none the less sincere because it happens to 
extend in various directions, that is, not only vocal and phonetic, 
but along psychological, historical, economic, social and literary lines 
as well. 

Personally we are convinced of a crying need of various co¬ 
ordinations and unique innovations in the work of diction and voice 
for various national and art purposes. (We are not dealing with 
unsupplemented work for other equally valuable though different 
purposes.) It is impossible to write about co-ordinations and 
additions without presenting definite personal reasons, do 's and 
don't' s. If these isolated passages are unfortunately misinterpreted 
as outstanding personal “ attacks”—whether they arc searched for 
or not—it is as regrettable as it is unfair. 

Professionally there is nothing easier than to develop misguided 
imagination and suspicion to a high degree. Let us, therefore, learn 
to remember that honest differences of working opinion and tech¬ 
nique do not furnish us with a reason—and certainly not with a 
right—to interpret these differences as signs of yellow streaks in 
one another's characters. Let us learn to keep separate individual 
work and individuals, and thereby learn to play the professional 
game in a spiritually more stimulating way than of old. 



XV. COMPARATIVE VOWEL SCALES 


Almost all writers or workers usually classify sounds in one way 
or another. In the preceding chapter and in the cuphonetigraph 
notes beginning on page 288, we have given historical details in 
relation to the development of various tools and terms. Herein 
we are giving a group of comparative vowel scales and terms which 
indicate various adaptations, developments and influences. Most 
of the examples arc combinative diagrams and are not used by the 
individuals in the form we give. We have made these combinations 
for purposes of comparison, namely for vowel arrangements or for 
terms. Even the general reader may, in this way, gain a visual idea 
of differences. In order to make practical use of the material readers 
are referred to the original forms. It should be borne in mind that 
vowel scales are but convenient working tools or norms. For art 
purposes sounds are often described or demonstrated in variously 
modified ways in order to favour good tone quality. If we acquire 
the ability of a good singer we may often give the impression of 
vowel variation by changing our tone quality instead of invariably 
changing the tongue position. 


Notes (See the Chart at the end of the book) 

No. I. These are but a few of Sweet’s many terms. In A Primer 
°f Phonetics (Clarendon Press, Oxford) seventy-two combinations are 
given on page 24. For our use of Sweet's “mixed” and “mid”, see 
vowel scale No. VII. 

No. II. On page 72 of En phonEnglish we gave a very schematic and 
informal vowel scale (No. 5). No. II. on the present chart gives a more 
detailed and more recent Tilly form for regular chart purposes. It will 
be seen that the term “close” is really used to distinguish a “high 
close [i:] from a “high open ” [1]. Also, it will be noted that [i-r] is not 
used on the regular chart. As for the profile, we added that in the 
other book to make it easier for general readers. The form given here 
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also has the Klinghardt intonation markings. No. II. has not yet 
appeared in this printed form. 1 

No. III. The interesting circular impression is not given in the Laeis- 
Baldwin book chart. The form here given is used for practical work 
and was outlined by Mme Baldwin for our present purposes. {Practical 
Phonetics for Singers and Speakers, page 70. The Phonetic Publishing 
Co.) In regard to the tongue the author says (page 26). "... any attempt 
to control it from this point (the larynx) results only in stiffening the 
organ by impeding the movement of the proper muscles, thereby impair¬ 
ing not only pronunciation, but, as will later be seen, resonance also, 
as well as causing affections of the throat.” 

No. IV. This gives an old vowel arrangement (from the N. G. Elwert 
chart). The terms are taken from Walter Kipman’s translation and 
adaptation of the Vietor book. {Elements of Phonetics, page 27. London: 
Dent; New York: Dutton.) Some form of the “vowel triangle” is now 
a general tool for many workers—it was never used by Sweet. 

No. V. This general vowel arrangement with the convenient diph¬ 
thongs and combinations, given at either side, are taken from Good 
Speech, page 54 (London: Dent; New York: Dutton). The terms are 
added from another book {The Sounds of Spoken English, page 103 
—the same publishers). 

Nos. VI. and VII. These vowel scales are but small parts of entire 
charts giving key words, exercises, etc. We refer to them as our “ arrange¬ 
ment and adaptation.” That is, our combination of tools, terms, our 
key words which are planned to meet vocal and dialectal difficulties. 
In No. VII. the vowel succession is practically that of the chart in 
EuphonEnglish and of No. II. in this book—the Tilly development. 
We add [iV]; we make close [e] and [o] optional by printing them 
beyond the other vowels; we add our vocal leaders for tone work; we 
add the profile; we stress our term “relatively back” by extending the 
uvula and soft palate—this is done in order to remind the beginner not 
to bunch up the entire body of the tongue into the extreme back of 
the mouth; we add numbers on account of our key words, etc., our 
primary differences are in the oral demonstrations, descriptions and 
admonitions. Diphthongs and combinations (including all those of the 
Ripman chart) are treated under “key words.” Intonation, intoning 
and tone quality exercises are given. The narrow print as well as the 
semi-cursive forms are given in the euphonetic transcription of the key 

1 Dr. Tilly was willing for us to use No. II. for comparative purposes when 
we were planning to make this chart. Since then it has been decided to enlarge 
the article referred to in the footnote on page 295. The new form may include 
a group of up-to-date charts. 
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words. (14 Vocal Euphonetic Drill Charts —for the Improvement of General 
and Lyric Diction and Voice. For the Art of Speech and Song.) 

No. VIII. For some of these terms see VII. They may be found in 
the author’s book. Elements of French Pronunciation, pages 163, 54 
(London: Dent; New York: Dutton). Note that [a:,a, a] are given in the 
mixed position here, in Nos. II., VI., VII. (The same form is used in 
Palmer’s A Course of English Phonetics. Cambridge: Heffer; New York: 
Appleton.) 

No. IX. The heavy dots without vowel symbols represent the 
position of cardinal vowels—they are not given here. ( A n English 
Pronouncing Dictionary. London: Dent; New York: Dutton. The terms 
are added from English Phonetics (Heffer—Teubner). In an old edition 
they are given on page 17. The vowel arrangement differs in the 
two books.) 

No. X. This is the only nearly exact arrangement taken from any pre¬ 
sent book. The author keeps [m] and [3:] in line and puts [e] and [o] 
slightly toward the mixed position. 1 It is not the author’s arrangement 
for vocal purposes, for example, “we must reproduce them (the vowels) 
in such a way that they will be readily heard and pleasant to listen to.*' 
(Pages 30, 31, Voice Production with the Aid of Phonetics. Cambridge: 
Heffer; New York: Appleton.) 

1 Special permission was obtained to include this, as also No. II. The other 
diagrams are either a combination or a condensed form. 



XVI. OLD-WORLD EUPHONETIGRAPHS 


In connexion with these it is suggested that many details in 
EuphonEnglish will be useful. The reader is particularly referred 
to pages 33-34 and to 74-81. In the present book he is referred to 
the Author's Note and Introductory. It will be necessary to look at 
those passages if the reader wishes to know the general objects of 
the work, the means of approaching it, and details concerning the 
“ omissions,” 1 etc. 

The fact that these euphonetigraphs exist does not signify the 
slightest interest in the work on the part of the speaker—it usually 
signifies a generosity of spirit more than anything else. We have 
tried to be as diplomatic as possible in handling so large a group, 
and we have tried definitely to avoid having one euphonetigraph 
give the impression of condemning or in any way belittling the 
contents of another. If that impression should be given in any case 
it is not the desire of the speaker or the recorder. At best it is a 
difficult undertaking. At times it is akin to the experience of a 
portrait painter: people are inclined to like the portraits of the 
” other subjects ” in general, but when it comes to an individual's 
own portrait he or his cohorts are inclined to be disappointed. We 
can but hope that we are not presenting too many individual 
disappointments. 

1 Any public or general address may be recorded in one way or another 
without obtaining permission to do so, e.g. the gist of a sermon, lecture, 
talk; the report of criticism of actors, singers—from the voice or interpretative 
point of interest, etc. The making of euphonetigraphs is a less familiar pro¬ 
ceeding and so it has on the whole been our continued custom to write for 
permission before including " long distance ” records; only twice has it been 
refused. On the whole we have done the same here as in our other book, 
with a few exceptions owing to circumstances. In four cases we received no 
reply, which may have been due to absence from home, or the secretary 
may have failed to reply, but as there has been no request not to use the 
material it is included herein. It is a rather technical undertaking, so that at 
best it is difficult to explain just what one has recorded—or wishes to record 
—and in several cases a response came back giving us permission to use the 
record of the "voice,” the matter of the speech, etc. These euphonetigraphs 
we included without troubling the speaker with another explanation regarding 
the differences between pronunciation, voice, etc. 
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Historically and scientifically the interest in these groups will 
be as a whole rather than as separate units, though we have tried 
to consider both points of interest. Thus, one speaker saw the 
phonetic print and not being able to read it, and finding it inartistic 
from a literary point of view, the speaker formed a hurried opinion 
in regard to the entire science. The condemnation was as charming 
as it was amusing; but professionally it was quite useless, wherefore 
we recorded the charm of the speech and not of the opinion. The same 
in regard to voice production; as a matter of formality we asked in 
several cases for a statement on the subject, though we knew it 
was not of interest to the speaker. In one case the uninterested 
speaker said we might refer to a certain printed passage on the 
subject, and there we struck a snag for we were using that selfsame 
passage as a means of creating interest in the subject for readers 
in general. We, therefore, said nothing about voice production in 
this case, because we feared the speaker might think that we had 
set a trap and were writing our other passage to condemn his, 
which would have been a natural conclusion, but quite contrary 
to fact. 

There is a difference of opinion in regard to including those who 
themselves have a phonetic knowledge. In the other book, out of the 
thirty-seven speakers, thirteen had not only phonetic knowledge, 
but some of them specialised definitely along these lines. If it 
requires courage to ask a layman’s permission it takes ten times 
as much to ask another phonetician’s. In regard to one international 
authority: for our own pleasure we had tried for a long-distance 
record, but under the circumstances we had not the courage to ask 
for a close-up, much less for the inclusion of a record herein. 
It was thanks to the speaker's generosity that he himself opened 
the way for us, and it is thanks to his own spirit in the matter that 
wc have his record which resulted in our obtaining several of equal 
value. The records and statements of phoneticians and specialists 
have a particularly valuable side for students and their combined 
statements are a most valuable help in many directions. Those who 
glory in professional differences will, of course, find and use them 
in their own way. Our personal pleasure in presenting these groups 
is to indicate the very strong points of similarity and agreement 
that give so much weight to the common cause as a whole. 

In every case, professional and other, a unit approach is necessary 
in a few points. It must be remembered that the recorded individuals 
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have not seen this group of euphonetigraphs, and nothing that one 
says may be looked upon as planned to tear down what another 
has said, for the statements of one speaker—as well as our notes— 
are not personally related to those of another. Though statements 
may relate to a common interest or to a common point of 
contention, in themselves statements are quite separate. 

The combined euphonetigraphs of the two books number about 
one hundred. That means as many temperaments and widely 
varying combinations of interests and aversions. It would not only 
be impossible to know all of these, but even quite as impossible to 
adjust the contents of the books even to a few of them. Therefore, 
in one way, the euphonetigraphs must be looked upon as quite 
apart from other chapters. There is another point. The very com¬ 
plexity of topic gives the books a complex public and that means 
varied interests. When possible we have tried to meet the variety 
of interest through some of the euphonetigraphs themselves. Now, 
what may please some readers may equally displease others, though 
personally we find the varied statements and inclinations as 
interesting as they are valuable. 

If these points are borne in mind in regard to both books, then 
the euphonetigraphs may hope to continue serving their term of 
usefulness and interest and justify the generosity of the many 
individuals. It is only by unconscious or other disregard of the 
underlying spirit that they can produce an unfortunate feeling of 
friction that is far from the desire of the editor, the publisher or 
the author. 

Transcribing Technique and Related Details:—The moment a 
phonetician begins to specialise in making phonetigraphs he 
develops a definite technique of his own, and if he makes many 
records for the same purpose he begins to make definite boundaries 
of inclusion and exclusion. What will be the greatest value of his 
work ? The relationship of one record to another. The fact that in 
hundreds of cases he has been listening from the same angle, listening 
to a set series of sounds. The fact that a few of his records may 
differ in some ways from records of another worker is not so im¬ 
portant as the relationship of his dozens of records and their 
composite results. 

The differences between his records and those of others only 
represent the least significant end of his work, if he is a trained 
worker, and if he states definitely what he is working for, what he 
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is really trying to get, and states which general or composite form 
of an individual’s speech he has been trying to represent. 

Scientific as it is, accurate as it is, a record never can and never 
will be a complete copy of nature in all its phases. It may, however, 
be an interpretation of one mood, one phase, one part of that 
entirety giving a fair idea of that which the recorder has been 
trying to obtain. More than that, we have never professed to give 
and less we have never given. 

In regard to our New-World records some individuals were struck 
by their uniformity, some felt that they were not representative of 
“American speech,” and that they were too close akin to the British 
speech of Southern England. That is a point that depends upon 
what each side means by “American ” and by “ British.” We have 
never had any desire to present “American speech,” but rather 
speech that may be heard from Americans and Canadians-bom. 
If, perchance, the term “American ” is more dependent upon the 
numerical repetition of some sounds than upon their formation ; 
if by any chance a lesser numerical production of sounds should be 
called “ British ” in America, because those sounds happen to live 
a happy life overseas too; if the term “American ” should centre 
the bulk of its speech-interest away from the Atlantic seaboard, 
then, of course, the doubt in regard to our records would be justified. 

The same doubt may come up in regard to our Old-World euphon- 
etigraphs on both sides of the Atlantic, especially on the part of 
those who have a similar attitude toward the importance of Southern 
English or, to put it differently, who look upon other parts of 
Great Britain as far more important in their linguistic developments. 

In our New-World euphonetigraphs we knew perfectly well that 
we were not choosing a form of pronunciation that might have been 
chosen by some other recorder. We expressly stated that we were 
transcribing form A and not form Z; and in several cases we even 
referred to the former existence of a sound or to its existence in 
another form of present speech. That was, however, in keeping with 
fairness, because in our companion volume we stated what we 
state here again, “ We have recorded that form which more nearly 
approached the standard form.” 

It is perfectly true that if New-World speakers had a form of 
inversion which was noticeable in one, and less or not noticeable in 
another, form of speech, we chose the latter. This we did particularly 
it the speakers had a conscious “ other form,” or if they were 
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personally more interested in their most modified form, or if a 
peculiarly susceptible individual was beginning to acquire a greater 
variation later in life, and still had a modified form. It has been our 
acknowledged interest to indicate the avoiding of these things, 
or to indicate the personal preference even for a form that the 
individual did not use himself or perhaps did not use with regular 
success. We repeat: “ It will sometimes be noted that an individual’s 
preference will be given to the accepted standard form rather 
than to his personal deviation therefrom. That very broadness of 
attitude ... is often as intrinsically valuable as the actual personal 
use of a certain sound." 

These facts do not mean that we have avoided recording personal 
idiosyncrasies, for in some cases when we were fairly familiar with 
an individual's speech we have given more detail than has been 
previously given by others. It does not mean that we are incapable 
of hearing various inclinations that are better liked by others, and 
that suit another's purpose better than our own. It does, however, 
mean that we are definitely glad to indicate that on both sides of 
the Atlantic there is an underlying spirit of conscious or unconscious 
inclination to tend away from rather than toward more definitely 
localised or nationalised forms. It is admittedly our pleasure to 
show that this tendency does exist beyond the imagination of some 
workers who are doing their splendid part in various ways by 
trying to bring these same facts to the attention of a larger thinking 
and interested public here and across the seas. These facts do not 
mean that on the whole natives of the New World look upon those 
of the Old World as less “ extreme," as less akin to their fairy story 
idea about cross-Atlantic speech; nor do they mean that cross- 
Atlantic speakers as a whole—or even as a half—feel that the 
AmeriCanadian world is linked to them by any beauty of speech. 

If a phonetician uses a rather broad transcription that broadness 
naturally tends to favour his balance of interest. Let us consider 
the diphthong [e»i]: 

For some general transcription purposes Professor Krapp, for 
example, uses the simple [e:] especially before a voiceless consonant, 
whereas we use the diphthong there as well. It is true that late has 
a slighter diphthong than laid or lay, so far as length is concerned. 
On the other hand, the sound in English late is diphthongal when 
compared with the pure or simple vowel [e] in French j’ai foe]. 
As most of our own work is done on a comparative English-French 
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basis, our balance of interest in transcription is to indicate the 
existence of a diphthong quality in at least one form of English. 
We use the diphthong as our phonetic norm. * 

In more detailed work we indicate a difference of length, but even 
that transcription is but a phonetic norm. If we are going to consider 
speech from an art point of view, and for purposes of instruction, 
singers and speakers alike will stress the need of giving a longer 
first than second element to diphthongs. That is, it is vocally better 
to keep the tongue in one position for a longer time, it is better for 
the tone quality to have a longer first element and a very short 
or fleeting second element. As a matter of fact, the second half of 
the diphthong is more akin to an off-glide, especially before a 
voiceless sound, e.g. [e-ri]. Why do we adhere to the phonetician's 
norm, even for voice work ? Because it is practical and simple, and 
because it is always good for comparative work. In a way the 
symbol takes care of the point that we are trying to bring out. In a 
narrow transcription we use the symbol [~] above the second element 
to indicate that it is the unstressed part of j/e-rl]. Now, the stressed 
half of the diphthong is of its own accord slightly longer than the 
unstressed element and that is the case both in long and in short 
diphthongs. Therefore, we feel that our general transcription norm 
meets the vocal need, and that it may even be used for practical 
purposes of instruction based on a voice interest. That is, we feel 
no lack of sincerity in using that symbol even when furthering a 
diphthong that has a definite voice interest as a foundation. It is 
certainly a good symbol for the transcription of general speech. 
When it comes to the point of instruction, those who are interested 
in voice need only draw attention to the actual tone value of giving 
a longer first and shorter second element. At times when we wish to 
indicate that we realise that we are producing what might be looked 
upon as an inaccurate oral rendering of the symbol by taking advan¬ 
tage of the natural reduction of length toward the end, then we 
raise the second symbol [e-* 1 ], which is Mr. Fuhrken’s transcription. 

In our euphonetigraphs the symbol indicates the existence of a 
diphthong, but we have not professed to indicate the exact dis¬ 
tribution of length between the two elements. On both sides of the 
Atlantic you may have a very' close first element or a very open one, you 
may have an exaggerated diphthong or none at all, but diphthongs 
are certainly not unAmerican. Those who naturally tend toward a 
fairly longer first element will have an easier time when applying 
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general speech to art purposes. On both sides of the Atlantic we 
have found that the interested voice worker will certainly not try for 
an absolutely equal distribution of length between the two sounds. 1 

In regard to the much discussed [otu] we have given a fair 
amount of detail on pages 275 and 289. On both sides of the Atlantic 
we find one or both elements are often drawn to the mixed position 
by individual speakers. Among good speakers it may be heard more 
often in Southern England than in America. The main difference is 
that the New World has not only far less of the very extreme forms, 
but that the somewhat modified forms are fairly prevalent even in 
stressed positions in England, whereas those same forms would be 
more apt to occur only in minor words or unstressed syllables on 
this side of the Atlantic. At the same time, we stress again, that 
among Old-World natives we find a very definite and growing 
desire not to use the most extreme forms and among serious workers 
there is a desire that they shall not be furthered educationally. 
These points must be taken into consideration when comparing 
speech in the two countries. There are, to be sure, examples in 
America of a pure, simple vowel, and if we compare that with the 
most mincing exaggeration of a cross-Atlantic diphthong, we shall, 
naturally, find ourselves miles apart. 2 

As for the transcription of diphthongs of New- and Old-World 
natives, the similarity and difference depends upon which form we 
purpose to transcribe. We may choose the forms that are farthest 
apart or those that are nearest together. The latter is our choice. 
It must, however, be remembered that to obtain two very divergent 
transcriptions we do not need to jump from America to England, 
or vice versa, for we can get two equally divergent forms on either 
side of the Atlantic. 

* In our own natural speech we give a very slightly longer first than second 
element. For voice work we consciously try to increase the length of the first 
and decrease that of the second vowel, but never to the extent of eliminating 
a diphthongal effect even for the most sustained or long distance purposes. 
In relation to this see page 107 regarding Henry Sweet and the diphthong 
[otu]. We add this so as not to give the impression that voice-workers are 
interested in eliminating diphthongs. If they were they would be teaching 
fire [fai] and bower [bai] in place of the usual diphthongs in those words. 
Voice-workers are really trying to follow the diphthongal tendency of the 
language and at the same time they are meeting a tonal consideration. 

2 Perhaps we should add that that which does not sound very extreme to 
us personally might still seem extreme to natives who are not accustomed 
to hearing many variations of this diphthong. Nevertheless, even numerically 
“general” speech in America is not as lacking in diphthongal tendency as 
some workers across the Atlantic are inclined to think it from hearsay. 
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When these points and those in “The Balance of Interest” are 
borne in mind, then New- and Old-World natives alike will under¬ 
stand better why it is that records of and reports about New-World 
pronunciation should often be so apparently conflicting. It is not a 
matter of one report being right and the other wrong, for it is 
primarily a matter of difference in “ The Balance of Interest ” of 
the respective workers. 

Whether they represent the pronunciation of New- or Old-World 
natives, some of our individual euphonctigraphs could not come 
under the heading of world-accepted standard in a very narrow sense, 
nor could each one be used in its entirety as a practical norm for 
purposes of instruction. But, in spite of isolated personal variations, 
taking ours as an entire group, the composite tendency of desire 
and of achievement may come under the heading of world-accepted 
standard. This fact does not make the group more interesting than 
if it presented an entirely different composite. That is not the point, 
for any composite whatsoever has its equal value and interest. The 
real point is that different composites have different interests. 

Personally, we have never claimed that each of our individual 
euphonetigraphs presented the highest form of oral art, for art 
includes more than pronunciation and more than general individual 
usage in isolated form. We do, however, feel that the composite 
of our varied New- and Old-World group indicates that the highest 
form of our oral art is not founded upon an artificial pronunciation. 

It is true that art includes definite voice considerations which 
are international, and which are not tied to a given language. It 
cannot be denied that tone-quality at times necessitates a different 
formation of a sound than the one acquired through general speech, 
or the sound as it may be described by a phonetician, for we must 
often approximate to general pronunciations in order to meet tonal 
requirements. But it is also undeniably true that our own language 
is capable of meeting the primary tonal demands and that in New 
and Old World alike a living composite pronunciation forms the 
worthy foundational medium in any art of our oral word or song. 1 

1 Readers will find the ordinary printed text for the euphonetigraphs in 
Euphon English and World Standard English beginning on page i. The speakers 
are not listed alphabetically but according to the connected text. There is 
but one gap in the text, i.e. from the last paragraph on page 24 to "The 
Author and Euphony," on page 26. Readers will find the euphonetigraph 
key at the end of this book. Other details are given in the companion volume. 
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EUPHONETIGRAPH OF 

SIR DODINGTON SHERSTON-BAKER, Bart., Lt.-Colonel 

(I.M.S. ret.) 

Native of (?) 

This represents the pronunciation of rapid informal conversation. 

From EuphonEnglish and World Standard English. 

(Orthographic text on page I, line i.) 

a: 'litiaii 'he-riitid 3 . 

Mexn wi wai 't/i c ldip 'mexni avas 'pi:pt intu 'gjiinz 'wAnda 'buk 
011 Sea 'je-rd hau ‘"b-iiti^ bi'kAmz 'iggland.” wi av naxn-his'toxiik 
'maindz fa'gext 'mAtJ Sat wi Jud 'laik ta Ji'me^mba, bat Seaz a 
'0Jil, a 'part av Si An'foxuldig 'diaima MitJ Ji'mexinz. sotU wiS 
a:i 'otUii 'poxust-ka'loxunjal 'hlst.ii, i:vij <56xu 'dexit an spi'sifik 
'di:d a: fa'gaxtp, Si 'exsi^s Ji'me*inz a part av a: pbxu-'extik, if naxt 
ava: his'taxiik, 'se-rlvz. Sa 'kindlig '0 ji 1 av 't/aildhud iz stil a'laiv 
A\cxn wi ' 0 igk av a: 'pjii-ka'loxunjal 'histii, Mit/goxuz 0 iu: 'mainz 
av 'goxld an 'lexd, 'pi:s an 'waa; 0 ju: 'dAngpz and 'oruva 'plsesid 
'vilid 3 'gji:nswa:dz, in So^uz a:li 'pexid 3 iz av 'gjirnz "'hist.ii av 
Si Tggli/ 'piipj.” 


NOTES 

l a , l b . l c [a:] do not seem inclined to become [a:] or [qk], 2 a [a:] is 
more usual with a following [a], two syllables. 2 C [a:]: there is at times 
an inclination to follow this and other vowels with a short [a] if the 
orthography contains r after a vowel, but this does not seem to occur 
under conditions of unconscious rapidity. 4 a [a]: although this does 
not seem to be especially lowered, the lowering is almost the invariable 
usage in words such as fire ['faiax], i.e. after a diphthong if the spelt 
word contains an r. 5 b [ix] is greatly preferred to [ex], 7 [ac] is not 
interchanged with [a]. 8 [u:] is not toward the mixed position. 9 [u]: 
the same holds good as in 8 [u:]. 10 [ax] is preferred to [a]; we were 
conscious of rounded [ai- c ] once. 11 [a] is decidedly fronted. 12 [ex] is 
not very close; the latter, or extreme, form is not liked. 13 [exi] has 
more often [e-] as the first clement. 14 [ai] and 15 [au] both have 
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[a-] as the first element. 16 [o-ru] is more usual in stressed positions; 
[ou] was also recorded, and [Otu] in unstressed positions, but the 
extreme [au] and other forms are not liked and seem to be avoided 
as a rule. 17 [£(:)o] seems to be a short diphthong, quite as often 
[ex-] for the first element. 18 a and 18 c [a] are flapped. 19 [1]: the sound 
seems to be [i] before a consonant if that following consonant is in the 
same syllable, but not if the w’ord has a syllable division between it 
and the following consonant, e.g. in children the [-jp] seems to form 
the final syllable and there as in selves we felt the [1], but not in kind- 
ling, folding, etc. (in the latter the second syllable started with [d]). 
These statements are, however, not offered as invariable facts of the 
general usage, but as an indication of what seems to be the case. 
20 [a\]: we did not record [w]. 21 a and 21 b [t>] retain the voiced sound. 
23 [n(t)s], as also 24 , are without [t]. 25 : The vowels are slightly 
lengthened or shortened in the usual places, but there is not a general 
impression of long or so-called flowing vowels. 27 : Weak forms abound. 
28 : Been [bin]; elect [ex'lexkt]; our [a;], in all positions; material 
(mo'teoiiol]; queer [kwio], etc.—two syllables; poor ['po:(o)]; your [jo:]; 
engine [ , e-md3in]. 29 : The speech is exceedingly rapid which at times 
gives the impression of clipping or a non-hesitating hesitance—a 
distinction which one can better feel than express. We are not at all 
familiar with the formal speech nor does the present record profess 
to present a form for any long-distance or public purposes; nor have 
we made any attempt to describe or even to note voice, intonation, 
etc. Our primary object has been to show a natural tendency to avoid 
an extreme or unusual sound-system despite the many years of 
extremely varied influences in India and elsewhere, and to show that, 
no matter how non-professional or even unconscious much of it had 
been, there has nevertheless been a very genuine interest in this one 
form of oral English. 


2 

EUPHONETIGRAPH OF 
MAJOR EVELYN WRENCH. C.M.G. 

Native of County Fermanagh, Ireland 

This represents the pronunciation used in rapid conversation. 

I-rom EuphonEnglish and World Standard English. 

(Orthographic text on page i, line 13.) 

Dfl'Soxu o'mexiika iz nau o 'sexpjit 'ncxi/p, stil o:l ov Soxuz 'o:1i 
dexiz ck 'naejnoli 'a:z dis'pait $0 'pi:p| hu: wad Tiaev it 'ASo'waiz. 
aektiv 'histJi 'nova kon'sidoz ' 5 a 'fiilirjz ov So 'kja:ijk ov 'fju:t/o 
exid3iz on A\oxt s 'dAn ka:nt bi 'atrIaii to mi:t iz 'wimzikj di'zaiox. 
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wi 'oil 'no-ru Sa 'fasmali av Si 'exin/(a)nt 'ihaS a; h9 't/ildam — 
g'do-rptid 9 nd 9 i 'oxun. 'wAn av fem, 'kaenada, haz 'le-rft bi'haind 
5 a' bordig-'skurl 'de-riz, and iz 'nau a 7 bast/ala 'me-ridp 'livirj o^n a 
vexii 'orun exs'te-rit, av£x 9 fi iz kam'pliit 'mistiis av ai 'oxun a'fexaz. 


NOTES 

l a [a:]: although we noticed [an] once, the general inclination does 
not seem to be toward it or [a:}. l b [a:]: we heard no inclination toward 
a following [a]; the same holds good in 2 C [a:] and 3 a [a;]. l b [a:] is the 
same as l a ; the use of [as] in these words sounds affected to the speaker. 
2 b [a:] is not followed by [a] in this form of speech, although a very 
slight off-glide might be noticed in a slower form. 4 b [a] seems to be 
somewhat lower in words that are spelt with r; when preceded by a 
diphthong as in fire it is usually [a*]. 5 a [it] is used. 5 b [i»] ; the use of 
[e-r] impresses the speaker as an affectation. 7 [ae]: the use of [a] in its 
stead is not liked. 8 [ur] is not fronted. 9 [u] is not fronted. 11 [a] is 
slightly fronted. 12 [ex] and 13 [exi] are not exaggeratedly close at all; 
in 13 the [ex-] is at times somewhat more open, perhaps [ei-]. 14 [ai] 
has front [a-] as also 15 [au], 16 [oxu] seems to be usual in stressed 
positions of slower speech, but in the more rapid form the tendency 
is decidedly [oxu] and more extreme forms are avoided as affecta¬ 
tions—that is, personally. 17 [e(:)a] fluctuates more than other sounds. 
At times the first half is toward the mixed position with the second 
half lowered and almost an off-glide [eax]; but [exo(x)] is perhaps the 
most prevalent. The length of the first—or both first and second— 
half varies, but in a very rapid form the diphthong is the most usual. 
18 a , 18 b , 18° [j] are flapped, the first occasionally if preceded by a word 
with a final vowel. The liaison is not omitted. 19 [1] is not “ darkened " 
in this position, but we omitted noting it especially in other positions. 
20 [a\] is often [w], but in a very unconscious rapid form the former 
is more usual. 21 a and 21 b [5] are [0]. 23 [n(t)s], as also 24, are both 
without [t]. 25: The vowels are never markedly long, because the 
general speech gives the impression of great rapidity; we are not 
familiar with the speech of a formal or other public address, etc. 
27: Owing to the rapidity weak forms are very prevalent—in the weak 
forms of have and has [av] and [az] are more usual than the aspirated 
forms. Whenever there is a choice the syllabic consonant is used rather 
than the vowel. 28: Poor [pua] is preferred to [po:]; your [jua] is pre¬ 
ferred to [jo:]; our [a:] is usual; worthless ['wa:01is]; the Canadian [Sa 
ka'nexidjan]; the American [c5i a'mexiikan]; I said that he was going 
home, but you said he wasn’t [ai 'sexd Sat i- waz goxuirj 'hoxum, bat 
'ju: sexd i* 'waxzpt]. 29: In this as in many other cases the place of birth 
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has little to do with the recorded pronunciation. As we used most of 
the time for the transcription we did not obtain many other details 
that would be of interest. We do not know whether Major Wrench is 
personally interested in having the world form of oral English definitely 
furthered in England as well as elsewhere, but as Hon. Secretary and 
Founder of the English-Speaking Union he is certainly interested in 
that great bond of written and oral language that exists between the 
United States of America and the British Commonwealth of Nations. 


EUPHONETIGRAPH OF 
MAJOR IAN HAY BEITH, C.B.E., M.C. 

Native of Manchester 

This represents the pronunciation of informal, moderately rapid conversa¬ 
tion, but to a certain extent it is influenced by the reading pronunciation. 

From EuphonEnglish and World Standard English. 

(Orthographic text on page 1 , line 22 —last line.) 

bat indi'pe-rndant oz Ji 'iz, f 1 iz i}t a 'sexp(a)iit 'fcemili, fa:a So 
'filjol 'baxndz na-rt haevig bi:n 'scxvad Ji Ji'mexinz 'pa:t av 5a 
'baitij 'e-rmpaio. 5a / hist(a)ii av 5a da'minjan ov 'kaenada, ka'nexid- 
jan az it 'iz, 'ncrvaSalexs ji-'mexinz an 'intigij 'part ov 'biitij 
'histn. 

'wi:, oxn 61 'a5o 'haend, a:i 'njglandz 'maeiid 'da:ta, AUtJ 'mi:nz 
5at wi a noxt oxunli indi'pexndant in 5o 'ful 'sexns av 5a 'ward, bat 
5at wi a: 'sex-p(a)jit 'tu:. jext a: 'histJi goxuz 'di:p intu 'igglandz 
"ha:t, an 5oxuz 'dexiz av 'hist(a)ji bi'laxg tu 'as az 'niAtJ az ta 5i 
^OgbJ, ka'nexidjanz, an 5a 'mexni 'a5oz. a:z iz 'baitij 'histJi on'til 
wi bi'kexim a 'sexp(a)jit 'nexijn; a:fta '5aet dexit a: 'histaJi iz noxu 
'laxgga 'bjitiJ bat eks'kluisivli a'rnexiikan. 


NOTES 

l a a few times we were conscious of a slightly back vowel, but 
it cannot be called the usual form. l b [a:]: neither this nor any other 
vowel in a similar position ever has the slightest inclination toward 
an inverted form, nor are these vowels ever followed by any form 
of [j], lc [ Q; ] does not become [a:]. 2 b [a:] is followed by [a]. 2° [a:]: 
after this we heard a slight [a], practically an off-glide, but we were 
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only conscious of this when a separate word was pronounced very 
slowly. 4 a and 4 b [9] seem to have little, if any, tendency to a lowered 
form; the exaggeration of the latter is not liked at all. 4 C [a] and 5 b [it] 
are not replaced by [ex], in fact the latter impresses the speaker as an 
affectation. 5 a [ix] is not always lowered either here or in initial un¬ 
stressed positions; the difference is, however, slight. 7 [se] is not 
replaced by [a] (which is not liked), nor is the sound raised or tensed. 
8 [ur]: we heard a fronted variety once, but the average is certainly 
not that unfortunately hollow sound which is produced when the 
entire tongue is bunched toward the back palate. 10 [dt] is usual. 
11 [a) varied slightly at times. The average sound is not especially 
fronted, it varied between [ 9 ] and [ax], but this seemed to occur only 
if the word was unstressed. 12 [ex] is an unusually pleasant clear-cut 
form, never lowered but decidedly not the exaggerated raised or tensed 
form; in fact, when head approaches the usual pronunciation of hid 
it is not only disliked but impresses the speaker as an affectation, a 
pronunciation which he avoids personally. 13 [exi] is the usual diph¬ 
thong. 14 [ai] is usual. 15 [au] is the usual form, but in rapid speech 
or unstressed positions [a-] also occurs; [aeu], [aku], etc., are not liked. 
16 [oxu] is usual. There is no tendency toward a close [o] nor toward 
[9U]; the latter and other extreme forms are not liked at all. In the 
unstressed positions of rapid speech we have heard the usual [oxu], 
but nothing more. 17 [e(:)9] is usual; two syllables seem to be the general 
form. 18 b and 18 c [a] are slightly flapped, but even the flap is not used 
elsewhere. When 18 c was given separately the liaison was omitted, 
but that is not the general usage; it seemed to come from the pre¬ 
ference to " leave out an r rather than to put one in in the wrong place.” 
19 [1J is Id] finally. 20 [ay] is used. 21 [5] is sometimes nearer to [5]. 
23 [n(t)s] has [t] as also in 24. The vowels play an important part and 
are so normal in length and other qualities, that they never seem unusual. 
27: Weak forms are in frequent use. 28: Our [a:], in all positions; 
either ['a 1(59]; been [bi:n], never [bin]; I must say [ai m9st 'sexi]; what’s 
more [ayDt ts 'mD!9]; modern young artist ['rroxdan jAQ 'artist]; not at 
all [noxt 9'toil], the stress given on the last ['d:1J is not liked; written 
['jritp], [-t9n] is not liked. The keynote of the speech is its delightful ease 
and simplicity with the successful avoidance of the unusual, e.g. the 
exaggerated pronunciations such as oh [au], inspire [in'spa:9x], etc. 
Major Beith did not give the following as analogous cases but he said 
that the extreme and almost sought-for peculiarities of some of the 
modern speech often made him think of the modernist in literature 
who writes without—or with little—punctuation and who in his effort 
to be unusual seems to scoff at any solid foundation for his work; it 
reminds him also of the modem young artist who, if he is asked what 
his picture means, explains that “ it isn’t meant to mean anything ” 
or, ” it is meant to interpret my personality.” It was not a criticism 
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of any natural growth, development or even unusual qualities in the 
modern form of any art—including speech,—but it seemed to be 
rather a regret that so much is done for the sake of being unusual 
with very little interest in or appreciation of the hard foundational 
work that is at the root of all worth-while work and art. 


4 

EUPHONETIGRAPH OF 
THE REV. W. F. GEIKIE-COBB, D.D. 

Native of Essex 

This represents a cross between informal speech and reading, but does not 
represent the speech used on the platform or in the pulpit—with the latter 
forms we are not familiar. 

From Euphon English and World Standard English. 

(Orthographic text on page 2 , line 13 .) 

and 'nau wi: v 'koxm tu aua 'gje-rit di'vaid. naeJYnaeliti o-rn 'waii 
' said, 'laeggwid 3 3Tn '^59. it iz nt 'arlwoz so-ru, fa: naeJYnaeliti 
an 'laer)gwid 3 me^i bi 5a 'se-rim; je-*-t 5e-*r 'ni:d pt ov ne-r'sersiti 
i:vi? bi ii'le-ritid. aua 'pa:st 'histaii iz 'bjiti/, aua 'pJCTzpt 'histaii 
iz a'me-riikan; Ap tu a 'sa-itn 'paint 5a 'pa:st 'hist(a)ii av aua 
'laeggwid 3 Iz 'igglij*; aua 'piozpt 'laeijgwid 3 iz TggliJ’ an wil 
Ji'me-rin soru, 5oxu 'sarin 'pi:pl te-dk 5i 'aetitjuid 5at ta bi: 'Gariali 
a'merjikan wi 'ka:nt, o: 'Jud pt, haev an 'igglij 'laegg\vid 3 . 


NOTES 

l a [a:]: neither in this nor in other positions does the sound seem to 
vary to any noteworthy degree. l b [a:]: in this form of speech we have 
not heard an inversion or [j] after the vowel. 2 b [a:] is followed by [a]. 
3 a and 3 b [a:] vary. The most usual form is either a slight inversion or 
an off-glide [j]; at times the vowel is nearer to [s]. The [a:J does, how¬ 
ever, occur at times when the pronunciation is uninfluenced by ortho¬ 
graphy. These variations do not take place with other vowels even under 
orthographic influence, but the lack of fa] is quite unconscious especially 
at the end of words where the speaker feels that he always sounds a 
final consonant; whether they are actually sounded in the slower 
pulpit speech we do not know, but in the present recorded form they 
arc certainly omitted in the usual way (c.g. 2 b , far, etc.). 4 a and 4 b [o] 
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are not lowered. [a] and 5 b [ix] are not [ex]. 6 [i] is occasionally 
lowered. 7 [ae] is not [a], nor is it a very close sound. 8 [u:] and 9 [u] 
do not seem to vary noticeably. 10 [dx] is usual. 11 [a] is at times [ax]; 
a fronted form does not seem to be usual. 12 [ex] is unusually pleasant, 
with no exaggerated raising or tensing—the latter forms are not liked. 
13 [exi] has the usual diphthong and there seems to be no tendency 
toward the simple close Scottish [e]. 14 [ai] and 15 [au] both have [a-]. 
16 [oxu] does not tend toward the close simple [o] and the extreme 
Ou], etc., are avoided and are not liked. Although the first form may 
be heard, [oxu] is far more usual in rapid speech. 17 [e(:)a]r the first 
element is lowered noticeably, but we are not certain about the length 
nor did we note whether it was a diphthong. 18 a , 18 b and 18° [a] are 
more often given with a moderate trill rather than a single or double 
flap, but this again was more pronounced under orthographic influence. 
In no case does the trill seem to be as strong as that which is so often 
described as “ Scottish.” For a rapid spoken form a clear-cut double 
flap might be the best description and that we have given in the 
transcriptions. After a consonant the flap, or trill, is not regularly 
used. 19 [1] in final positions is often [1]; before this consonant the 
preceding vowel is often lowered, e.g. in well which may have [-e-] 
and which adds to the impression of a decidedly darkened consonant. 
20 [a\] is regularly used. 21 a and 21 b [3] are [0]. 23 [n(t)s], as also 24, 
have [t]. 27: In rapid speech, contractions and weak forms occur 
frequently; the weakness is, however, of a moderate nature, e.g. when 
there is a choice an extra syllable, or vowel, is retained. 28: Yes [jexsj, 
with [-e-] in a prolonged form expressing consideration; let me think 
['lext mi 'Oigk]; language ['laepgwidj], both final consonants are weak 
voiceless; processes ['pioxusiziz]; Sir Oliver Lodge [sa'oxhva 'loxd3]; 
experiments [iks'pexiimants]: the [i] in the second-last syllable was 
noticeably raised; this raising occurs from time to time in other posi¬ 
tions, e.g. in the second syllable of elephant-, I think that would be the 
best [ai 0ir)k 'Saet wad bi* $a 'bexst]; professional printer [pia'fexjonl 
'piinta]; line block ['lain 'bloxk]; hurry ['hAii]; either ['aitSa]; been [bi:n]; 
blue [blju:]. 29 [s] seems to be slightly open which gives a rather 
pleasant soft quality to the speech. The rector of Saint Ethelburga 
the Virgin has in so many ways been under Scottish influence that it 
is doubly interesting to find the forms that are here given. The individual 
who feels that this euphonetigraph should indicate greater variations 
will probably be the amateur who does not realise that we are not 
attempting to indicate more than that which comes under the heading 
of pronunciation, and then only the pronunciation of this given form 
of speech. The chief difference lies not in pronunciation but rather in 
the manner of speech, that manner of quiet forethought and delibera¬ 
tion which is the gift of those who have a natural love of oratory, a 
gift that adds to the flowing liaison quality of vowels. 
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EUPHONETIGRAPH OF 
E. W. HEFFER, Esg. 

Native of Cambridge 

This tries to represent the pronunciation of informal conversation. 

From EuphonEnglish and World Standard English. 

(Orthographic text on page 2 , line 22 —second-last paragraph.) 

in 'bxuld-'taim 'dexiz 'jaq 'kAntJiz kud nt'gjbxu bai 'lirps on 
'baundz oz it s 'poxsibf fo: Som to 'gio»u nau. 5o 'gjoxuig ov 'koxlamz 
on 'ne-ri/(o)nz woz o mo: 'grsed 3 Ual o'fe(:)o bi'fo: 'hjurman ind 30 - 
'njunti ge-riv 'ba:0 to 'ftbxuz 'jursiz ov 'stirm ond ilexk'tJisiti A\itJ 
ov 'kAt 'Jbxt bo-riiB 'spexis on 'taim. komju:ni'kexiJ(a)nz flai jaund 
tSa 'world so-ru '.iaepidli <5ot it 'orlmoxust 'sirmz oz if bi oxuld 'world 
od '/JAgk tu o 'mio 'd 3 aionts 'haendful; 'e^vaGig iz so-ru 'mo, so^u 
'sum, so-ru 'irzi bai kom'paeiisn. 


NOTES 

1 [a:]: if this sound, in any position, fluctuates at all, it is rather 
toward, not arriving at, |a H -] than toward [a:]. The extreme [a*-:] is not 
liked. 2 b [or] is not followed by [o]. 2 C [or]: there was a minute variation 
between the vowel of caught and court, but we feel that the inclination 
was but temporarily due to the influence of spelling in this case. 
4 a and 4 b fo]: to indicate the difference of vowel in these words would 
be sought-for; the latter was very slightly lower. 4 C [o] and 6 b [it]: these 
are decidedly not replaced by [ex], which is not liked. 7 [ac] is never 
of the exaggerated close variety. 8 [ur] and 9 [u] are very pleasant. 
12 [ex] the exaggeratedly close or tense sound in this or in 13 is not 
liked at all. 15 [au] has [a-]. 16 [oxu] is theoretically preferred and is 
used in a slow and perhaps more conscious form of speech, but perhaps 
[bxu] might be called the usual form ; both elements toward the mixed 
position also occur quite often under conditions of great rapidity, but 
more especially in unstressed positions. 17 [e(:)o]: whether this is long, 
short, two syllables or a diphthong, seems to depend more upon speed 
and temporary circumstances; we cannot tie this down to a very 
definite statement. 18 [j]: we heard an occasional flap initially and after 
some consonants, but we are not at all certain whether it could be 
called the general form. 18 b [j] is usually flapped. 18 c [a] is usual, with 
a flap; but the liaisoyi is occasionally omitted. 19 [1] is darkened finally. 
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20 [ay] is used and is preferred; perhaps f w “I would describe it more 

L ww J 

accurately, here as elsewhere. A very strong form of it is not liked. 
21 a [S] is preferred, but at times it tends toward [ 0 ] or a weak voiceless 
variety. 21 ['5] is [0], 23 [n(t)s], as also 24 are without [t]. 25: In e.g. 
nation we felt a lengthened diphthong or a lengthened first element 
and shorter second element. In no position do the vowels give a clipped 
impression. 27: Weak forms abound in a normal but not in a careless 
form. 29: Either L'aicSa]; been [binij—[-i-] is not liked; our fluctuates, 
sometimes [a] is followed by an off-glide [a u a], etc. The only times we 
noticed even a slight consonantal inclination after a vowel—preceding 
an r in the spelt word—was with [ 9 :] in church, worship, birch ; but we 
did not give it in the transcriptions because we did not feel it to be 
a part of the general speech, e.g. two of the words occurred when telling 
the story of the American South and the speaker changed his own pro¬ 
nunciation slightly—perhaps he felt it was toward our Southern negro 
dialect, although it had no Southern sounds in it. 29: It is hardly neces¬ 
sary to say that Mr. Heffer is at least theoretically interested in phonetics 
for the many books he has published on the subject would establish 
that fact. His own descriptions of, or reference to, sounds—including 
some of the prevalent ideas about those of America—are naturally not 
those of a specialist, but there is no doubt about the fact that Mr. 
Heffer is greatly interested in furthering a certain form of spoken 
English along the most modern lines and that his personal interest is 
invariably on the side of the unexaggerated forms. This personal 
interest should be an inestimable help to this entire branch of work 
and its various influences. 


6 

EUPHONETIGRAPH OF 
THE REV. C. M. RICE, M.A., A.R.C.M. 

Native of Essex 

This makes an effort to represent the off-guard pronunciation of informal 
speech. 

From EuphonEnglish and World Standard English. 

(Orthographic text on page 2 , line 31 —last paragraph.) 

wi* 'sAmtaimz hoi-uld aua 'bie-r© AYe-m wi* 'sto-rp ta 'Oiijk av a* 
stju'pe-mdas, 'laitnig 'gjo-ru0 and iks'paen/ji, jAg az wi 'at-:, 'did 
wi, 'kud wi* hav 'gjo»un in 'dgAst 'Saet 'we^i bai 'mi:nz av mia 
'kle-rva-r 'ko-rmas—'baed 'biznis, 'gud 'biznis, 'giexit 'biznis? 'did 
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wi 'gert 3e(:)a bai mia 'sistamataizd 'kAniji 'klexvams, oxnist 'hsend- 
'lexiba, d3i9'gjaefikl an 'naet/uij ad'va:ntid 3 iz? 'i:tj and 'o:l av 
«i:z 'Gigz pioxbabli wa 'faektaz, bat wi 'niidid a gjexta 'bsegk a'kaunt 
ta 'dia: a'paxn—'aend wi 'haed it! it waz 3a sivilai'zexi/p and iks'pia- 
iians av an oxuld 'pi:pj 3at ge^v as Sa 'me-rnt} an 'fizikj 'bexmfit 
av its 'wa:ld-'gli:nd 'kAlt/a an 't-iexinig; Sis waz Si 'e:alu:m MitJ 
keTim 'daun tu as 0 ju: Si 'exid 3 iz. 


NOTES 

1 [a:] in all positions more often gives the impression of [an], or an 
approach thereto, but it is less often the case in, e.g. last, half, etc. 
As is often the case, when there is a low dark voice-quality the vowel 
seems nearer to [an] than it would seem otherwise. Also, the quality 
of vowels as a great whole must be taken into consideration, for even 
front [i:] has a quality of tone-darkness, and e.g. [a:] in connected 
speech seems by comparison less dark than by itself. Here is a case of 
the danger of using a tone-term " dark ” which some phoneticians use 
when they really mean the back vowel tongue position. In the present 
case we should say that it is partly tongue position and partly tone 
quality. 2 b [o:] is followed by [a], 2 C [a:] usually is followed by an off- 
ghde or fuller [a]; the same holds good in the case of other vowels in 
similar positions. 4 b [a] is lower than 4 a . 4 C [a] and 5 b [i-r] are not replaced 
> [ Ct ]- 8 [ur] and 9 [u]s neither of these are fronted in the decided 
direction of [y:], [y], which tendency is not liked at all. 12 [ex] is the 
usual form in rapid, natural speech; in a slower form or for long-distance 
purposes it is more open. The extremely close or tense forms are not 
liked. 13 [e-a] tends to have a more open first element than 12; 
but, again, that is primarily the case in another form of speech. In any 
case the first half of the diphthong is longer than the second and for 
intoning and singing purposes this point is stressed. 14 [ai] has [a-] in 
most cases, especially in stressed positions. 15 [au] is usual; [aju], etc. 
is not liked at all. 16 [oru] is the usual and desired form and it is only 
m very rapid speech that the vowels tend toward the mixed position. 
, L ,, l.vanes according to speed—the first element long or short, 
e sy ables one or two. In the form that we recorded the first element 
K n ° tlccabl y l° were d. 18 a [j]: this initially, and after a consonant, 
, en has a crisp noticeable trill, but the less conscious the speech the 
icss noticeable the trill, in fact at times it is not even flapped; but for 

IRC n° na, fl an(1 long-distance purposes it is regularly used. 18 b and 
p?r Vi e ”: ipped <>r tnIIcd according to the form of speech in use. 
wit» 7 th ° sptaker wl11 «se a final [j] if the following word begins 
1ft ni aU ‘ ispiratc wc believe this is not insisted upon for others. 

L J is darkened finally, more often before a pause. 20 a [3] is desired 
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and is more general than a less voiced form. 21 b [c5] is [0] in these 
positions. 23 [n(t)s], as also 24, avoid [t]; the speaker felt he did use 
it in bench, but we do not think it could be called Usual. 25: The length 
of vowels is important in diphthongs; the first element is regularly 
lengthened the moment the speech is slower,—for singing, etc., it is 
always recommended, and the second element is then very fleeting. 
The slower or more conscious the speech, the longer the vowels, 
including [as], [e-r], etc. 26: Head, in a final stressed position the length 
is always divided between vowel and final consonant, and in slower 
forms of speech even then the vowel has greater length than the 
consonant. 28: Weak forms exist in all forms of speech and the im¬ 
portance of their existence is always urged upon readers and students. 
A word beginning with an aspirate is often preceded by e.g. [tu], as 
if it had an initial vowel; but this again is considered a personal usage. 
28: Year is more often [ja:] although we have heard a two-syllable 
form; your is more often [jo-ra] or [jus]; again [a'ge-rin]. 29. We have 
been especially interested in presenting this because in spite of a great 
deal of early Irish influence, in spite of the speaker’s present delight in 
dropping into a few minutes of Irish pronunciation, this does show Mr. 
Rice's personal interest in the recorded form of English. Being primarily 
interested in voice-production and that form of speech which must 
carry over large spaces it is naturally necessary to blend pronunciation 
into his professional purposes. Mr. Rice’s own books deal with those 
points that he finds it most necessary to stress for his special field of 
work and we have therefore attempted to give at least an idea of the 
most informal form of his general pronunciation. This it was rather 
difficult to do, for so many things were of common interest, there was 
the speech with the purposeful Irish flavour, then the speaker would 
intone or sing a passage for us to bring out differences of rapid and 
sustained speech. Under these varied and interesting conditions it was 
not easy to adhere to a singleness of purpose and consistently produce 
a record of one particular form, although we hope it has been done 
with some degree of fairness. One cannot meet Mr. Rice for more than 
a very few moments without knowing that in practice as well as theory 
he is in favour of “ the round mouth.” This is not exaggerated in 
ordinary speech, but the qxiality of the speech itself is a result of that 
knowledge and practice. “ The round mouth, once attained, may be 
ignored, even for the thinnest vowels. When the sensation of rightly 
produced voice has been experienced, you will soon learn to preserve 
it without roundabout methods. But it is as senseless to attempt to 
address large audiences with the slight ability to be attained from the 
use of the conversational voice, as it would be to enter for a long¬ 
distance race, and trust for preparation, to ordinary walking.” 1 

1 See Voice Production with the Aid of Phonetics, C. M. Rice (Cambridge: 
Hcffer; New York: Appleton). 
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EUPHONETIGRAPH OF 

THE VERY REV. ALEXANDER FRANCIS KIRKPATRICK, 

D.D. 

Native of Sussex 

This does not represent the pulpit or other formal pronunciation, but that 
of informal—not very rapid—conversation. 

From EuphonEnglish and World Standard English. 

(Orthographic text on page 3 , line 8 .) 

'stcutig az wi- 'did wi 5 a 'wAndaful 'histaii an 'laeggwid3, 

'sins aut av 5 e:a 't/aildhud, 'a:z wotz i^t 5 a 'le-riba av Ta:nig 'fariin 
'laerjgwid3iz an 'tjaenslexitig fo-rjm 'buks soxu 5 at a: 'pi:pj malt 
in'd3ai 'lit(a)iitjua antil wi- aua'se-dvz kud pjox'djurs 'saih. 5 i 
'igglij 'laeggwK^ an 'litaitjua wa: 'a:z bai 'ba:0; an soxu waz 
oil 5 a 'faxim 'litiitjua 5 at had bi:n tjains'lexitid 1 intu 'igglij. 
vexii j A g 'pi:plz doxunt pja'djurs a 't/a:sa, 'spexnsa, 'Jexikspia, 
'miltan, 'baiaip, 'lasnda:, 'waidzwaO, 'Jcxli, 'ki:ts, ta 'nexim bat 
o 'fju: av 'igglandz 'poxuits, no: sat/ giexit 'pjoxuz iaitaz an 
'stexitsman-'axiitaz az Ji- haz 'haed. 5 i:z 'wa: an ii'mexin auaz. 


NOTES 

1 [a:] is the most general form in all positions; when there is a 
variation, it is toward [a»-:] rather than [a:]. 2 [a:]: here, as in similar 
vowel positions, we have heard no inclination toward a following [j], 
but occasionally there is an [a] which is often not more than an off-glide.’ 
2 [d:] is followed by [a]. 2 C [o:]. As stated above, a slight or other [a] 
often follows, especially under the influence of orthography, e.g. the 
speaker wishes to, and often does, make a distinction between caught 
and court, fought and fort, and we should imagine that this and other 
distinctions would be far more marked in a slow, formal, long-distance 
pronunciation. 4 a and 4 b [a] do not tend toward a short [a], which is 
not liked. 5 a [ix] is not always lowered. 7 [a?] is often slightly raised. 
8 [u:j and 9 [u] are in no way exaggerated. 11 [a] is usually fronted, 
anc occasionally it is [a]. 12 [ex] is unusually pleasant; neither the very 
close nor open sounds are liked at all. 12 [exi] is the same as the above 

1 We arc not certain whether it was [ai] in the first syllable. 
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in the first element. 14 [ai] and 15 [au] both have [a-]. 16 [o-ru] may 
almost be called the general sound. It is consciously preferred and 
desired and, although in a more rapid and unconscious form it is often 
[otu] (or even both elements toward the mixed position), the [9u] and 
other extreme forms are not only disliked but are successfully avoided. 
17 [e(:)9] seems to be usual, and two syllables seem to be more frequent 
than the diphthong. 18 a [a]: initially (and after certain consonants) 
this has a short crisp trill in stressed positions, which would probably 
be more pronounced in formal measured reading; but quite as often 
it is a fricative sound. 18 b and 18 c [j] are flapped, but not trilled; and 
in the liaison we have also heard the fricative form and once or twice 
no consonant at all. In the latter case the speaker thinks that his formal 
pulpit usage would be rather away from the linking of rapid speech, 
for to make the words carry in the cathedral it often necessitates a 
slight pause—or impression of one—between words, e.g. between for 
all. 19 [1] is slightly darkened finally. 20 [a\] is used from preference. 
21 a [t5] tends toward [0]. 21 b [ft] is [0J. 23 [n(t)s], as also 24, are with¬ 
out [t]. 25: Vowels are full in length, including [ae], [e-r], i.e. the latter 
are never clipped. One receives the impression of good "measure,” as 
one does with those speakers who have a vocal interest in speech. 
26: In e.g. final head the inclination is certainly toward a lengthened 
vowel. 27: Weak forms are frequent, but as the speech is never very 
rapid the weakest forms are less frequent, e.g. has is usual with a 
retained aspirate. Contractions and syllabic consonants occur constantly. 
Here, as elsewhere, it must be remembered that the transcribed passage 
has in it several forms which only occur in informal conversation and 
that would not be used when reading the passage—it is we who have 
put the conversational forms into the given paragraph. 28: Our Father 
[a: 'faitfe], our [aua]: the simple-vowel usage seems to depend upon 
the position of the word, the rapidity of speech, etc., the first given 
form seems to be usual in that combination. Your [juo], not [jo:]; 
been [bi:n]; either ('ai$9] and ['i:tSa] are looked upon as a case of double 
usage and the latter is not called " American ”; again [a'ge-nn}—the 
speaker feels that he also uses [a'ge-m] and that this too is a case of 
double usage. 29: This form of the Dean’s pronunciation is delightfully 
away from the sought-for and the extreme, although there is a very 
great personal interest in and affection for quaint and interesting local 
forms. The attitude toward spoken English is one of broad toleration, 
but there is an underlying admiration for those forms which do not 
set up highly coloured peculiarities as their ideal. 
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EUPHONETIGRAPH OF 
H. HAMILTON FYFE, Esq. 

Native of London 

This tries to represent that form of informal speech that is not affected 
by orthography. 

From EuphonEnglish and World Standard English. 

(Orthographic text on page 3 , line 20 —the third last paragraph.) 

sotu it 'wdtz ‘Sat bai gie-rit gud "fost/an wi* in'he-riitid MDxt 
bi'keim 5a 'wa:ld-'laer)gwid 3 and 'i:v$ 5a mo-rust 'wilfali 'stjuipld 
3'mAg as 'ka:nt wiQaut a 'blAj a:(a) wi© 'a-rnisti di'nai 5a 'bleTsirj 
and ad'va:ntid 3 tu '5a 'ne^i/i^ a-rv 5is 'faekt. 

'ju:zid 3 ^d'hiaz ta 5a 'ta:m 5i 'igglij / laeggwid 3 ; an 5aet s 5a 
'kexis in 'o:l 'karnaz av 5a 'glo-rub,—so-ru 'tu: wi5 'iggli/ 'spirt/. 
'ju:zid3 pa'mits 5a 'ta:mz, a'meTiikan, ka'ne-ridjan—a:i A5a— 
'litJit/a, bAt 5a 'laeta 'ta:m iz at taimz 'wilfuli, and at 'A'Sa 'taimz 
An'ka-rn/asli, misAnda'stud an 'misintaipaitid o*n 'bo-rU© 'saidz 
av 5a 'ba:da. 


NOTES 

l a [a:]: when there is a variation, in all positions, it is toward [an] 
and not [a:], but the first given form is quite as usual. 2 b [o:] is followed 
by [a] in a final position; but it was the simple vowel in, e.g. or other 
when the [j] liaison was used. 2 C [or]: here we noticed no following [a] 
and under rapid unconscious conditions fought and fort were practically 
alike, although the general usage may vary here. 4 a and 4 b [a]: the 
latter may be slightly lower, but on the whole there is little inclination 
to lower this and never an indication of [a], etc. 4 C [a] and 5 b [it] are 
not replaced by [ct], which is not liked. 5 a [it] is at times lowered but 
slightly; this seems to be more usual when reading a word than when 
speaking. 7 [ae] is used and is preferred to [a]. 8 [u:] and 9 [u] do 
not seem to vary. 11 [a] does not seem to be fronted. 12 [ct] is most 
pleasantly unexaggerated. 13 [e-ri]: under slower conditions the first 
element is at times [£-], but otherwise it is the same as 12 . 15 [au] is 
perhaps more usual without [a-]—[ae], [a»-u], etc., are not used. 16 [oru] 
is usual and is the preferred form; [otu] is also used when the speech 
is very rapid, but there is never an inclination toward [au], etc. 
17 [e(:)a]: two syllables are more frequent than the diphthong; the 
length varies. 18 [j]: we do not know whether the flap is usual here, 
Q 
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but we heard an occasional flap after a consonant; whether that was 
due to orthography or consciousness we do not know. 18 b and 18 c [a] 
are usually flapped. 19 [1] is noticeably darkened finally; it is practically 
the sound given in EuphonEnglish, page 66, No. 58 . 20 [av] maybe called 
the usual form. 21 a [ 6 ] is not fully voiced and is almost [ 0 ]. 21 b [ 6 ] is [ 0 ]. 
24 [n(t)s], as also 25, are without [t]. 27: Weak forms and contractions 
are frequent when the speech is rapid and unconscious; under ortho¬ 
graphic influence [ 61 ] is more frequent than [5a], etc. 28: Our usually 
[a:] Monday ['mAndij; to-day [ta'dexi]; either ['aitSa]; been [bi;n]. 
29: Vowels near nasal consonants are more often nasalised than not, 
e.g. sign, china, etc. The speaker says that he is easily influenced by 
the speech of his temporary locality and that when, e.g. in Scotland, 
certain Scottish tendencies will be far more noticeable. We do not 
know whether the latter tendencies are also noticeable during formal, 
slow platform speech, but the rapid informal and unconscious speech 
certainly has not that tendency. The general impression is one of ease 
and simplicity. Mr. Fyfe is very conscious of the differences that are 
brought about by intonation and tone-quality—differences that are, 
of course, not indicated herein. 


9 

EUPHONETIGRAPH OF 
HUBERT J. FOSS, Esq. 

Native of Croydon, Surrey 

This tries to represent the pronunciation of informal conversation. As is 
sometimes the case, it is slightly affected by the necessity of reading aloud 
single or group words, but that and the somewhat hurried circumstances were 
partly offset by the fact that there were intermittent moments when the 
speaker was most unconsciously talking to a confrere. On the whole this will 
give a fairly good idea of the general sound system. 

From EuphonEnglish and World Stayidard E?iglish. 

(Orthographic text on page 3 , line 30 —last paragraph.) 

nau wi: v 'kAm ta 5a 'pin-'paint 9 v a u a 'texmp(a)iaii 'taxpik. 
boxuO 'pa:st an 'pjexzpt TitJit/a av 5a jui'naitid 'stexits iz 'igglij; 
—5a 'sexim iz 'tju: fa 'bjiti/ 'kaenada. Avcxn wi* 'spi:k av a'mexjikan 
o:(a) ka'nexidjan 'lit(a) jit/jua wi doxunt 'mi:n woxt 'loxukal 
(p)sju:ddxu- , paetjiats 1 wud 'laik ta haev 5a 'd 3 exnajJ 'pAblik bi'liiv; 
wi 'simpli 'mi:n $1 a'mexjikan a: ka'nexidjan doxu'nexi/an tu 
'iggli/ 'litajxt/jua. bikaxz wi:v 'gaoxun soxu kwikli Sexaj a: 'Soxuz 
1 We think we are right in recording [ae] here, but arc not certain. 
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hu: "fi:l 'Sat it s a 'nsejn} ji'flexkfa a'pDrn as ta Js-ria aua 'litaaji 
aek'tivitiz an ta 'haev Sam bTloxg tu a 'litoit/jua Sat 'iz pt 
iks'klursivli 1 a°az. it iz an ai'dia Sat s 'klAg tu bai 'small 'fuilz 
in 'inasant 'ignajans, an bai Sa 'big an 'kle-rva wAnz fa 've-r.ii 
'difjant 'jiizpz San Sotuz av Se:a pja'fe-rst 'paetjiatizm. 


NOTES 

1 [a:J is usual in all positions; the tendency toward [a*:] is but 
occasional. 2 b [d:] is generally followed by [a]—in a very unstressed 
position or was did not have the second vowel. 2 c [o:] had no follow¬ 
ing feL but fort had it; the vowel in fought seemed slightly closer 
than the [o:J which was followed by a second vowel, but this may have 
been only a temporary difference due to the desire to make a distinc¬ 
tion between the words. 4 a and 4 b [a] were not noticeably different and 
all through the speech we felt no special tendency to lower that vowel, 
and we certainly never heard an [a], [ah], etc. 4 C [a] and 5 b [it] were 
not replaced by [e-r], nor would the latter be liked for personal use 
because it gives the speaker the impression of a “ pedantic ” pro¬ 
nunciation; this, however, was but given as a hurried personal reaction 
and not as a condemnation of its use by others. 5 a [it] was not 
always lowered in conscious speech. 7 [a?] is never exaggerated in 
any way. 8 [u:] and 9 [u] do not seem to vary from the usual pleasant 
form. 11 [a] seems to be usual. 12 [e-r] was usual, and an exaggerated 
close or tense quality was never noticeable; at the telephone when 
using a prolonged yes the sound was lengthened and moved toward 
[£*]. 13 [e-u] is frequent and [e*-] is not infrequent. The latter seems 
to be more usual, e.g. at the prolonged end of a line, and the former 
at the beginning. 14 [ai] has no [a-]. 15 [auj is preferred and is more 
frequent than [a-]; [ae-] and other variations are never used. 16 [otu] 
is but occasional; one or both elements toward the mixed position are 
the usual forms. In rapid speech it may tend toward [a-] when un¬ 
stressed, but the really extreme form is not used—e.g. [oeu] with a 
pinched tone. 17 [e(:)a] usually had a lowered first element. The length 
yaned and we are not certain about the usual number of syllables. 
18 and 18 c [j] were usually but not invariably flapped. We heard a 
ew flaps after consonants, but that may have been a temporary 

PfW * n ^ ucnce - 19 [1] was darker finally than initially or medially. 
<40 [m]| varied. The speaker said it would always be used if two words, 
e.g -which witch, came together. On the whole the voiceless form was 
p C Q S r rec l uent than the other. 21 b [6] tends toward a voiceless assimilation. 
** Ln (t)s], as also 24, were withou t [t]. 27: Contractions and weak forms 

are not certain about the first vowel but have put in [i] because the 
' ‘ ^ndency is toward that vowel rather than toward (e-r] in other cases. 
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occur regularly. Although aspirates are at times dropped under condi¬ 
tions of very rapid unconscious speech, we should imagine that, e.g. the 
weak form of have would be [hov] more often than without the aspirate. 
28: Htiman [(h)9ju:m3nj; either ['aife]; been [bi:n]; figure ['figaj; again 
[a'ge-m],—we do not know whether this is the invariable usage and we 
forgot to ask whether it was especially preferred; press [pje-rs]; our 
varied as the given passage will indicate, the triphthong being pre¬ 
ferred; Sunday ['sAndi]; to-day [ta'de-n]. 29: Mr. Foss feels, and rightly 
so, that a record of this nature cannot fully represent an individual's 
large field of pronunciation. He also feels that the single and group 
words that were read aloud could not in themselves give the idea of 
connected speech, because the words in different positions, and their 
use in different circumstances, show slight changes. However, the more 
noticeable changes that the speaker seemed to be conscious of were 
more closely allied to intonation than to actual pronunciation. Other 
changes were also the retaining or dropping of a syllable in, e.g. litera¬ 
ture, in which [-tjjuo] was more usual toward the retarded end of a 
sense group than was [-tja], and, in rapidly spoken or less important 
positions, the second vowel was also dropped. Even though the present 
record was in part made hurriedly, we nevertheless had been able to 
hear the pronunciation during varying conditions and we have tried 
to present the composite of those forms. In any case, we should like 
to leave the impression of the simplicity of the speech—the point we 
stress so often. One cannot help feeling the speaker’s natural avoidance 
of forms that would attract undue attention to themselves. As one of 
the editors of the Oxford University Press, Mr. Foss is naturally 
interested in the common tie that our language is for the English- 
speaking peoples and there is also a broad attitude toward the import¬ 
ant r61c that is played by our spoken word as well as by the written one. 


IO 

EUPHONETIGRAPH OF 
E. B. DIVER, Esq. 

Native of Cambridge 

This is perhaps a cross between informal speech and a reading pronuncia¬ 
tion. Moments of consciousness change both the pronunciation of informal 
speech and of reading to a fair extent. 

From EuphonEnglisJi and World Standard English. 

(Orthographic text on page 4, line 8.) 

o-rn 'bo-riiO saidz ov So 'bordo wio 'diirirj a: 'bit in i>o 'world ov 
'lc^toz; 'diinr) it in 'GajoIi indi'vidjuol 'we-riz; givip So 'work 
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a°a ve^-ii otUii 'io^uk} 'kAlaz on 'spiiit; ne-rvaSa'le-rs it ji'meTinz on 
o'meTj-rikon on ka'ne-ridjon do-ru'neTi/g tu 'igglij 'litaot/o. Sis 
dAz gt di'p-iaiv So 'wo:k ov 'nre/nj kaMakta'jistiks, no: haez it 
e-rniGig to 'du: wiS 'paditiks o:o 'gAvnmonl; foa TijgllJ Titjat/jua 
iz o 'warld-'litaiitjjua on no»t So so-rijl po'zc^/(o)n ov on 'ailond 
ora its in'haebitants. in 'aSo 'wordz, w o givig auo Tit(a).ia.ii 
'eTfots, 'nort tu o'nASo 'ne^ijn, bot tu o Titjit/a MitJ iz So 'kormon 
po'zexjg ov os 'oil. 


NOTES 

l a [a:] is at times [an], or toward it. Its use seems to depend upon 
speed and intonation. One feels it more often in separate words than in 
connected speech, and this may be due to the falling intonation of 
separate words, i.e. the lower tone giving a greater impression of a 
darker quality and that quality often sounds nearer to the back vowel. 
The same is the case in other positions of the vowel. Nevertheless the 
sound is at times toward [at-:] regardless of intonation. 2 b [or] is usually 
followed by [a] and in rapid speech it is a diphthong; the vowel-length 
varies. 2 C [or] is not followed by [a] in this word but we do not know 
what occurs in, e.g. fort, fought. 4 a and 4 b [ 0 ]: although, in one form of 
speech, there is an exceedingly slight difference between the general 
inclination toward lowering, the latter is not marked; the inclination 
toward [a], [a>-], etc., is neither practised nor liked. 4 C [a] and 5 b [it] 
are used and are personally preferred to [e-rj. 6 [ 1 ] is lower in some 
unstressed words, but it seems to be more noticeable before |1] at 
times. 7 [ae] is not raised. 8 [u:] is more often [u;]. 9 [u] is less inclined 
to be moved toward the mixed position. II [a] does not seem to be 
fronted. 12 [e-r] never seems to be exaggeratedly close. Before [4] as, 
e.g. in America, it is sometimes lowered or moved toward the mixed 
position; but it is also replaced by [a] and the latter vowel is then 
followed by a very open [jt]; on the other hand terrible ['te-riibj] was 
recorded. 13 [cti] has an occasional [e(*)-]. 14 [ai]: this and [a-] are 
both used, but the first vowel toward the mixed position and some¬ 
what raised occurs quite often, [ai], [ae(-r)i] would perhaps be more 
representative than [ 01 ]. As this sound varies in more than one form 
of speech we could not give any one as the “ usual " form without 
being more familiar with the speech. 15 [au] is usual, but in more rapid 
forms [a-] is also used, [aeu], etc., are not liked for personal use. 16 [oru] 
«s often used and is the preferred form. It seems to be usual in slower, 
conscious reading; but in rapid speech (6-ru), in stressed and other 
positions, is more usual. When unstressed and very rapid it is [au], 
17 [e(:)a] seems to have a lowered first element as its usual form. 18 b 
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?“£ ** M are usuall y but not invariably flapped; there are times 

form //Is 1S tT re US rt <S f e 12) - 19 [,J is final, y darkened, but in a rapid 
InTrn nr r t ; mes 1 dlfficu ' t to whether the preceding vowel (especi- 
the m ] n° ' ^ ^ 1o "’ darkened, or whether the consonant has 

the more marked change of tongue position or tone, for at times it 

ton^th ? ,? mi,S f* eS ° f thC t011g " e and at «» quality of the 

" “ ' Va ? ^banged. 20 [av] is used in a rapid form. In slower speech 

y the first half is unvoiced and this is preferred. 21 b r<5l is or is 

nearer to , [6]. 22 [ju;]: the consonant is at times omitted in some 

words. 23 [n(t)s], as also 24 , are more usual with [t]. 27 : Weak forms 

are frequent The orthography changes these forms at times, but in 

fh T n 'W 1 i SPeeCh / t ^ ey Pl ,q y % definite P art - 28: Binder ['bamda]; because 
[biko.z], novel [no-rv^i; Cambridge ['ke^imbjrds]; our varies, a full- 

sounding [aua] is not the most usual form; the second and third 

elements are sometimes both fleeting. 29 : The present euphonetigraph 

is only a very general sketch, but it may be useful in indicating a 

publisher s attitude toward the normal rather than toward sought-for 

pronunciations. It may in very slight part be indicative of the general 

conservatism of the Cambridge University Press, but to be really 

indicative of it this would have to record the intonation, tone-quality 

and especially the general speech mannerisms, or more properly speaking, 
the lack of mannerisms. 


II 

EUPHONETIGRAPH OF 
BRUCE S. INGRAM, Esq., O.B.G., M.C. 

Native of London 

This does not try to represent the pronunciation of reading but of informal 
speech. The former is influenced by orthography and in its slower and 
conscious form tends more toward some Scottish sounds. 

From Euphon English and World Standard English. 

(Orthographic text on page 4, line 19—second-last paragraph.) 

t9 stjeTS 5is faekt mo:a 'st.iOTr)li le-rt as '0ir)k av c5a 'taim in 
ailiai 'iggland we-rn <5i Tggli/ 'laeggwid 3 vvo-rz no-rt 'lukt a'po-rn 
Dz 0 'haili 'pjo-rpa 'viak} fa Mitaioai 'flaits; weafoia o:I c5a 'gje-»-it 
rnaindz dipt Sera ujgliJ 'pe-»-nz intu 'lietin 'igk and, az wAn av 
a:i oruld 'skudbuks 'toxuld as, “. . . ha mo-rust 'haili 'kAltive-ritid 
meTii wa kan taibjutig ta '5a we-d-sto-rkt 'litait/a av 'jorum, an wa 
wrS'ho-ruldnj <5o 'Hurts av Sera 'me-rnt} 'toil fjam (5a 'iitaiit/juai 
av Seai 'drun 'neTiJ(a) " 
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NOTES 

l a [a:] is' usual in all positions. l b [a:] has no [j] in this form of speech, 
either here or in similar positions. 2 b [o:] is usually followed by [ 3 ]. 
2 C [o:] is not followed by another vowel nor by [j]. In very rapid speech 
fort and fought are practically alike, but under other conditions a 
distinction is made. If the spelling is in sight [a] may be slipped in 
or [a], and sometimes [a:] in fought is closer than in fort. 3 b [a:] ends with 
a slight consonant when the single word is read, but otherwise in rapid 
speech it does not occur in this given form of speech. 4 a and 4 b [a] are 
practically the same, [a], [ah], etc., are not liked for personal use. 
4 C [a] and 5 b [i-r] are both used and are greatly preferred to [e-r]. 5 a [it] 
is not always lowered. 7 [ae] is used, not [a]; it is an invariably pleasant 
and unexaggerated sound. 8 [u:] and 9 [u] do not seem to vary. 10 [e-r] 
never tends toward [e] and is at times slightly closer. 13 [e-ri] does not 
seem to vary. 14 [ai] is not [a-]. 15 [au] has this and [a-], but not [ai~]. 
16 [otu] occurs in a slow form, but [otu] and both elements toward 
the mixed position are far more usual otherwise; but [au], [ocu], 
especially if drawled through a small opening of well-rounded lips, are 
not used nor are they liked for personal purposes. 17 [e(:)a] varies in 
length. The diphthong seems to be more usual than two syllables—- 
the first element is not lowered. 18 a [r] is occasionally flapped. 18 b and 
18 c [r] are almost invariably flapped. 19 [1] is especially clear in, e.g. 
hilly, etc.; it is slightly darkened finally. 20 [av] is used at times, but the 
unvoicing is more often a slight initial unvoicing as in an initial [v], 
etc. On the whole the tendency is more toward the voiced form unless 
two words come together, e.g. when, went, etc. 21 a and 21 b [<5] do not 
seem to vary. 23 [n(t)s], as also 24, are without [t]. 27: Weak forms 
are in frequent use when there is no spelling influence. 28: Sunday 
['sAndi], not [-den]; to-day [ta'de-ri]; either ['aifca], never [i:-]; been 
[biin], always; our is often [a:], occasionally [a u a] and sometimes the 
last two sounds are very fleeting; empire is with [-aia], and not [-a:]. 
29: When there is a choice the full rather than the lesser number of 
vowels is used. In this record it is especially interesting to note that, 
although there is decidedly more than one form of pronunciation, the 
present one tends most noticeably toward a non-extreme and non- 
regional form of speech. It is more interesting because Mr. Ingram’s 
school was Winchester and the university was Oxford and yet the 
pronunciation shows none of that peculiar affectation which the general 
or non-professional describer of speech so often refers to as “ typically 
an Oxford pronunciation.” As editor of the Illustrated London News 
his own interests are more literary or semantic than in any way 
phonetic, and whatever likes or dislikes are expressed in the latter 
line they are given as purely personal and not as general points of 
view about oral English. 
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EUPHONETIGRAPH OF 
L. U. WILKINSON, Esq., M.A., D.Litt. 

Native of Aldeburgh, Suffolk 

Although many preliminary notes were taken during various lectures this 
does not try to present a platform pronunciation but rather that of informal 
conversation. 

From EuphonEnglish and World Standard English. 

(Orthograpliic text, page 4, line 28—last paragraph.) 

So 'se-rim "0ii) ho-ruldz 'gud wi5 'fjexn/msn hur joxut 'laetin an 
'Sexiobai aedid 'nA0ig ta 'fje-m/ / lit(a)jit/a. Sexi was 'litra.ii 'igglij- 
man an 'fje-m/man hu* did 6a 'wa:k, bat in 'boxu0 ke-risiz Sa ji'zAlts 
wa 'laetin. 'ja/i? 'nD-rv(a)lists jaitig in 'fae-rn/ haevgt 'aedid ta 'ja/i? 
'litjit/a, fa.u i:vi,i <56x0 'sAbd 3 ikt, 'spuit an 'jaitax me-ri hav bin 
'ja/i? tu <5a 'kai(a), it wdt Z gt 'ja/i? bat 'fje-m/ 'litjit/a Sat 3exi v 
'gjc^ist. saioT<j' 3 i:ni 'naidu:, Sa jAg fi'loxsafa-'poit av 'indjax, 
'jaits in ar 'laeggwidj, an wa-rt az 'bi:n a 'la-rs tu 'indjan 'litjit/a 
haz birn a 'ge-rin tu auaz. tu 'mexn/(a)n bat 'tu: 'moxdan 'aia.ii/man, 
'wiljam 'bAtla 'jexits, and “'e»i, 'i:,” wo-rt av 'i5exi naxt 'givg tu 
an 'litjit/a! wud <5exi di'nai i5a 'gift a: bi'gjAd 3 its 'givig ? w i* 
'haup 'naxt. wud 'ze-das 'paetjiats av 'wexilz kail (5a 'jitg 'spi:t/iz 
av 'laid 'd 3 a:d 3 an a'di/(a)n ta 'sinuik instead av tu 'iggh/ 'litjit/a? 


NOTES 

l a [a:]: when it changes, it moves toward and often is [an] in any 
position. 2 b [a;]: a final [a] is at times used, but on the whole it is the 
simple vowel. Fort and fought are the same. 4 a and 4 b [a]: the latter 
is at times lowered, but its change and length are more noticeable in 
platform speech. The [Ah] or [a], etc., are not liked. 4 c [a] and 5 b [ix] 
are not replaced by [ex], which is looked upon as an unpardonable 
affectation. 7 [ee] is at times raised, but more noticeably so in platform 
speech. 8 [u:] and 9 [u] are not generally fronted; if so, it is more 
noticeable in the latter sound. 11 [a] is not very fronted. 12 [ex] is 
not exaggeratedly close, that is, head never shows an indication of 
rhyming with hid. 13 [cxi]: the first element is the same as 12. 14 [ai] 
and 15 [au] both have [a-] as the more usual sound. 16 [oxu] is always 
toward the .mixed position; when it is unstressed and rapid one may 
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hear [ou], [au], etc. 17 [e(:)a] usually has [sxj as the first element. It 
is perhaps more often a diphthong than two syllables, but that and the 
length of the first vowel vary. 18 a and 18 b [j]: in platform speech and 
reading we have sometimes heard a flap in these positions, but it is 
not the general usage. 18 c [r] is practically always flapped. 19 [1] varies: 
there are times when it is decidedly "darkened," but there are also, 
times when the clear sound exists both finally and before consonants. 
20 O] is not used. 21 a and 21 b [ft] are usual. 23 [n(t)s], as also 24, are 
usual without [t]. 25: In platform speech the very most is made of 
vowel length, but in so doing one is conscious of the accompanying 
glottal trill, especially in the prolonged [ae] (see EuphonEnglish, page 67 , 
No. 70 ). This is far less noticeable in general informal conversation. 
Under the heading of vowels one might mention the frequent use of 
a prolonged [a] in platform speech, i.e. not as part of the words them¬ 
selves. It is said that it comes from the unconscious habit of keeping 
the vocal chords closed—with air passing out—during the seconds 
that would otherwise be pauses; but again, this is not a part of the 


present recorded speech. 27: Weak forms arc regularly used in all 
forms of speech. 28: Been [bi:n] is usual in stressed positions, [bin] is 
more often used in unstressed positions; again [o'gexm] and [-ex-], this 
change often depends upon rhyme when reading; immediate [Tmi:d 3 ot]; 
transfigure [tiarns'figa]; de la Mare [dexla'mex-a]; Arabia [a'je-ribja]; 
Siegfried Sassoon ['siigfjird sa'suin]; The Counter-attack [fto 'kauntoj- 
o'taek]; The Old Huntsman [fti 'o-ruld 'hAntsman]; John Masefield ['d 3 Dxn 
'mc-risfiild]; The Everlasting Mercy [fti 'exva'lcustil) 'morsi]; contemporary 
[kan texmpjo.ii]; Arnold Bennett has been called the Gordon Selfridge of 
literature [a«-:n|d 'be-rmt oz bi:n 'kold fto 'go:di? 'scxlfjid 3 ov 'litiitjox]; 
he gives the public anything that it wants [hi* 'givz fto 'pAblik 'cxniGin 
ftat it 'wo-rnts]; The Old Wives' Tale [fti 'ould 'waivz 'texil]; You must 
be able to " cut up " well [ju' most bi 'e-nbj to 'kat 'ap 'wcxl]; Riceyman 
Steps ['jaisimon 'stexps]; Justice ['d 3 Astls]; ardent, missionary zeal 
[ a.'cli^t 'mijpoii 'ziil]; Wells and Mr. Shaw ['wexlz on 'mistox 'Jo:]; 
/ don’t really believe [ai 'daunt 'jioIi bi'lijv]; Is our human society 
fairly based? [iz a: 'hjurmon so'saioti 'fex oli 'bexistj; curious success 
( kjoroiios sok'sexs]. 29: The difference between platform speech and 
that of general conversation is quite marked; the latter is more even 
and the former changes more according to the intensity of the speaker’s 
theme. Although the speaker's subject as well as interest is primarily 
hterary, the personal interest in oral Knglish may be taken for granted. 
Although Dr. Wilkinson is personally interested in varying forms of 
speech he is certainly on the side of having educational institutions 
pass on a form that sounds world-well rather than one that lives but 
within a limited region. 
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EUPHONETIGRAPH OF 
MISS K. GORDON GLOVER 

Native of Edinburgh 

This represents the pronunciation of informal conversation and not that 
of a platform recital. 

From EuphonEnglish and World Standard English. 

(Orthographic text on page 5 . line 8 .) 

tte 'pje-rz^t 'liggwa 'iiagka. 

in its d 3 exnaial 'se-*-ns '5a Tirjgwa 'fjagka av 'wAn 'e-rid^ waz 
'laetin; av a'nASa it waz 'fje-rn/, and it ji'me-rind 5a Taeta til naxt 
so-ru ve-rii 'loxg a'goxu. 'A\axt iz it 'nau? 'igglij! 

5a 'nAmba(i) av 'iggli/^spirkig 'pi:pj in 5a 'wa:ld az in'kjkst 
sotu 'fa: bijoxnd 5a 'ju^ual paint av kam'paeiisp 5at 'igglij az 
'pjccktikali bikAm 5a 't/i:f 'wa.-ld-'laeggw^. 'Sis 'hekt 'njet/aiali 
dAz nt 'pli:z 'exvjiWAn hu:z 'nexitiv 'tAg iz x A5a 5an a: 9 i 'oxun— 
an A\ai /ud it ? 'sAm wad fa: 'ja:5a haev 5i inta'nae/anal Iaeggwid3 
fjexn/ and 'A5az wud ja:5a hasv it 'spasm/. A\exn 'saiti 'pi:pj 'jialaiz 
5aet 5a laepgwid3 9V 5e:ai 'oxun 'nexi/an iz gt 5a ju:m'va:sal WAn, 
an 5aet it 'dAz gt i:vg stasnd a 'vizibj t/a:ns av bi'kAmig '5aet, it 
mexi, an pjax-babli 'dAz, 'ha:t 5e:a 'nas/anal 'pjaid. odmoxust 
exniWAn kan simpa'0extikali Anda'staend 5is paint av 'vju:. if 
'5i:z pi:p} 5cxn 'ta:n tu an exspa'iaentoxu wi5 'dAbJ int(a)jist it 
wud bi saika'laxd 3 ikali 'naet/uial, bi'kaxz if '5e:a laeggwid 3 ka:nt 
bi '5i: WAn, Aval naxt haev a 'lasggwid3 5at bi'loxgz ta 'no^u 'nexi/an 
a't a:l ?— a: 'ja:5a, iz nt a'soxusiexitid wi5 miali 'wAn a: 'ma: 'nexi- 
Janz ? A\ai /ud 'pi:p} ov A5a 'nexi/gz hexlp as ta 'mexik a: u a 'lasggwid3 
'stil ma: ju:ni'va:sal ? 


NOTES 

l b fa:] is never followed by [jJ. l c [a:] does not become [a:]. 2 a and 
2 b [a:] are the same, as also fort and fought. Final [a] if used at all is 
not preferred by the speaker who always gives the preference to the 
simple long vowel. 3 a and 3 b [a:] are the same. 4 a and 4 b [a] are not 
replaced by [ah], [a], etc.; exaggerations are neither desired nor liked. 
4 C [a] and 5 b [ix] are not replaced by [ex], which is looked upon as 
pedantic. 7 [ae]; [a] in its stead is never used. 8 [u:] and 9 [u]: although 
these sounds do not move to the mixed positions, although the back 
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of the tongue is raised in the usual way, the tip of the tongue is—as 
far as possible—kept on the lower front teeth for these and all other 
vowels. If the sound is passed on to students in this way, it avoids 
the habit of bunching up the muscles of the entire back of the tongue 
and it helps to retain the forward sensation for all vowels. The speaker 
fully agrees with the author about the necessity of stressing these and 
other points in connexion with phonetics. 10 [ox]: the [d:] in its stead 
in, e.g. gone, etc., is not liked at all. 11 [a] is not noticeably fronted. 
12 [ex] is decidedly not [e-*-] but neither is it exaggeratedly close. The 
latter form is neither used nor liked, nor is it looked upon as an asset 
to speech that sounds world-well. 13 [exi]: the first elementis the same 
as 12. 14 [ai]: [a-] is used here and usually in 15 [au], but in the latter 
great care is taken not to approach an [as-]. 16 [oxu] is always preferred. 
In a more rapid unconscious form of speech it moves more toward the 
mixed position, especially in unstressed syllables, but one may say 
that the first given is the usual form and that [oeu] is not liked at all. 
17 [e(:)a] is more often a diphthong than not, but the syllable division 
and vowel length change under different conditions though not with 
the same regularity as, e.g. in the diphthong of may, etc., for which 
more definite rules may be given. 18 a and 18 b [j] are fricatives, 18 c [j] 
is single-flapped. 19 [1] is never “ darkened " under conscious condi¬ 
tions. The personal desire is for a “ clear ” sound in all positions and 
it is this form which the speaker wishes to pass on for purposes of 
voice production and diction. 20 [ay] is used and is taught, but not an 
extreme form thereof. 21 a and 21 b [ 6 ] are used. The exception seems to 
occur more often in compound words, e.g. herewith [hiawiO], 23 [n(t)s], 
as also 24, are without [t]. 25: The length of vowels is important— 
hut not exaggerated—and it gives the speech that easy and more 
flowing quality. 27: Weak forms are used in all forms of speech. When 
t ere is a choice in longer words vowels are retained rather than 
dropped. Vowels are used rather than many syllabic consonants, but 
this is never carried to a stilted excess; e.g. written ['jitn]. 28: Either 
l 1 : 03 ] is the general personal use, but [ai-] is taught to* others; been 
L l *n] is, more usual in stressed positions, [bin] in unstressed ones; 
again [a'ge-m] is more usual except when [-exi-] is necessary for rhyming 
purposes; our [aua]; our Father [a: 'fcirSo]—in some positions the second 
vowel is practically an off-glide between the first and third vowel; 

/ sn t that Scotch? [ispt 5aet 'skoxtj]. 29: As a teacher of voice production 
and diction, Miss Glover looks upon euphonetics as an essential 
loundation for any serious work, that is, she does not feel that one 
can impart diction properly without a practical euphonetic training; 
cn the other hand she does not look upon euphonetics as an all-sufficing 
training. Her own voice is naturally a great asset to her world-standard 
pronunciation and Miss Glover is one of the few who can fill the Albert 
a11 when it; is empty; on account of the poor acoustics some find it 
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hard enough to fill when a large audience is present. That the speaker 
is herself interested in using that form of speech which we are especially 
anxious to record is obvious from our given transcriptions. 

EUPHONETIGRAPH OF 
MISS D. F. PANTLING 

Native of Galway, Ireland 

This represents the pronunciation of informal conversation and not that of 
a platform recital. 

From EitphonEnglish and World Standard English. 

(Orthographic text on page 5 , line 29 —last paragraph.) 

5a 'jiali 'dlfikalt '0nj tu Anda'staend iz 5a sai'kaxlad 3 i av Soxuz 
a'me'-iikanz hu 'hex-ktikli im'b-iexis exspa'jasntoxu an hu 'pjaet{ 
abaut 5i ad'va:ntid 3 iz av a , wa:ld- / laeggwid 3 , a'paerantli a'blivias 
av 5a 'faekt 'Sat 5ex-aj Vun 'Iaeijg»viU 3 Iz p-n'saisli '5aet. Avex-ai 
iz 5e:ai 'insait, 5ex*D 'pjaid, Sera 'nae/anal 'wizdam? 

'i:vn -5oxu Sis 'exid 3 si:mz ta bi 'taibjulantli 'jexisig to:d 5a 
'goxul av s(j)u:pafi/i'aeliti, \vi* 'stil hasv hjuiman 1 'baexiks a'mAg as 
ta 'stexi 5set inkli'ncxijan ta:d 'spi:dig wiSaut a 'pa:pas bi'jaxnd 
av 'spi:d it'scxlf. a sju:pa'fi/al 'stjuidant wahs taaid ta 'pju.'v 
tu a kaxlid 3 'pjexzidant 5i iks'pi:djansi av bin 13 pa'mitid ta kam- 
1 pli:t iz 'ka:s in 'Gji: instexd av in 'fa: 'jiaz, 5a 'pjexzidant pjaekti- 
k(a)li a'gliid axji 5a 'taim-'sexivirj di'vais and 'A5a 'paints, bat 
kan'kluidid bai 'sexiig 5aet it texiks 'siksti 'jiaz fa: 5a 'la:d ta gjoxu 
an 'oxuk bAt 5at in 'Gji: 'mAnOs hi: kan 'gjoxu a 'skwarj. 5a 'stju:- 
dant di'saidid ta Ji'mcrin 5a 'ful 'ta:m av jiaz. 

NOTES 

l a [a:]: neither [a:] nor [at-:] are liked in any position. 2 a and 2 b [a:] 
are the same; in the latter final [a] is not used, as the pure vowel is 
preferred for the purposes of voice-production. 2 C [a:]: neither here nor 
elsewhere is there any inclination to follow the vowel by [j]. 3 a and 3 b 
[a:] are the same. 4 a and 4 b [a] are practically alike; the latter may be 
somewhat lowered at times, but it is never [ah], [a], etc. 4 C [a] and 5 b 
[ix] are decidedly not replaced by [ex]; in conservative terms the latter 
is called " a little pedantic,” but in off-guard moments the objections 
to this and similar cases are somewhat stronger. 7 [se] is never [a]. 

• We are not certain of this pronunciation. Our notes lack detail. 
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8 [u:] and 9 [u]: this speaker also agrees as to the necessity of estab¬ 
lishing at least a forward sensation for these vowels by keeping the tip 
of the tongue on the lower front teeth as much as possible. What we 
have said under the same headirg in Miss Glover’s case (page 225 ) 
will hold good here as well. 12 [e-r]: this is another case of avoiding 
the exaggeratedly close form that practically approaches [ 1 ]. 13 [e-n]: 
the first element is the same as 12. 14 [ai]; [a-] is avoided. 15 [au]: 
we have heard this and [a-]. 16[o-ru] is the usual sound. Under certain 
conditions it is toward the mixed position, but this would never be 
presented as the most favourable sound to pass on to students. 
17 [e(:)a] varies both in length as also in the first element, which is 
usually somewhat lowered. 18 a and 18 b [>] are not flapped in this form 
of speech, but the flap is used in 18 c [j]. 19 [1]: although this sound may 
be darkened in tone under the influence of intonation, there is a decided 
desire to keep it a " clear ’’ sound so far as tongue position is concerned. 
Here, as in other cases, we have found that those who are interested in 
voice production are more often in favour of not hollowing the tongue 
and raising it toward the back palate—except the slight motion that 
is due to assimilation in, e.g. pull. These are the speakers who usually 
agree with the author in believing that, as there is a choice of usage 
in good English, it is not only permissible but preferable to work for 
and toward a so-called “ clear " [1] position. There are, of course, many 
slight differences of opinion and technique in regard to the production 
of this sound both in the case of euphonetic and voice specialists. 
20 [ay] is used, not in an extreme form. 21 a and 21 b [’8] seem to be usual. 
23 [n(t)s], as also 24. arc without [t]. 25: Here again the length of 
vowels is important though unexaggerated. 27: Weak forms occur in 
all forms of speech. When there is a choice in longer words vowels are 
used rather than omitted; in exceedingly rapid speech there may be 
less vowels than in our transcribed passage. 28: Our Father [aa 'fa: 8 a]; 
in our [a u 9] the usage varies, but it does not seem to become a simple 
[a:]; either ['ai 8 a]; been [bi:n] seems to be usual. 29 [s] seems to have 
a very forward position for the sides of the tongue, which are often 
visible when the sound is given. This, however, would be looked upon 
as a personal usage and would not be furthered for professional pur¬ 
poses. Although both have had a euphonetic training Miss Pantling. 
as Miss Glover, is primarily a teacher of voice production as also of 
diction; she too looks upon euphonctics as a necessary training for the 
other work. Miss Pantling’s voice adds greatly to her speech, and that 
she too is personally interested in world-standard pronunciation is 
obvious from the given transcription. One of our colleges. Smith, was 
fortunate in having in Miss Pantling someone who was not trying to 
pass on the regional forms either of Southern England or elsewhere. As 
a non-local dialect specialist we feel in this speech the sincere desire to 
avoid the unusual or localised forms. 
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EUPHONETIGRAPH OF 

THE RIGHT REVEREND AND VENERABLE SAMUEL K. 

KNIGHT, D.D. 

Native of Leeds, Yorkshire 

Although part of our notes were taken during a service at Durham Cathedral 

the given euphonetigraph primarily represents the pronunciation of informal 
conversation. 

From EuphonEnglish and World Standard English. 

(Orthographic text on page 6 , line 16 —second paragraph.) 

wi: me-rinTe-rin 5at izvp a 'skwo-r/ av 0jiz 'mAii0s iz a 0ig av 
'bju:ti bi'kaiz it haz 'gjo-rUn ta bi- waH it 'iz. in 5i:z sin'Oextik 
de-riz a saiantist mexi d 3 AgJ to'gex5o 'ozlmbxust 'exni0ir) aut av 
'vezajias 'koxul-'taz 'pjoxdokts. \vi: pjTzjuzm 5ot Si Tkwivalant av 
Sa 'sAbstans av 'skwox/ haz bi:n 'mexid; bat <5env 'noxt mexid 'exi 
skwoxj! Sa 'lasta mast bi 'gaoxun bi'karz jii 'karnt sin'0extikali 
mexik 5a kam'plirtid bjuiti an 5a 'simp} 'intjikasi Ji'zAltig fjam 
5a 'pjoxusexs av 'sloxu 'gjoxu0. 


NOTES 

% 

l a [a:] is the usual and desired form here and elsewhere. If it does 
var y it tends more towards [a»-:J than [a:]. l b [a:]: neither in this nor in 
similar vowel positions is there an indication of a following [a] or 
variation thereof. 2 a and 2 b [oz] are the same under unconscious condi¬ 
tions; a final [a] in the latter is not unusual. 4 a and 4 b [a]: the latter 
may at times be very slightly lowered, but on the whole there is no 
variation. Any inclination toward [a], [a»-J, etc., are personally avoided 
by the speaker, because their use gives him the impression of affecta¬ 
tion. 4 C [a] and 5 [ixj are not replaced by [ex], which is not liked. 
7 [ae] is used, but not [a]. 8 [uz] is usually toward the mixed position 
when not preceded by [j]. 9 [u] is only occasionally toward the mixed 
position. 11 [a] is usually fronted. 12 [ex] is infinitely preferred to a 
lowered sound or to that extremely raised one which tends toward 
an [i]. 13 [exi]; the first element is usually the same as in 12; if it 
varies it seems to go toward the mixed position, especially when un¬ 
stressed. In the pulpit the sound is at times slightly lowered when 
lengthened. 13 [ai]: the first element is not always the same. An 
extremely back or darkened [a»-] is not liked here. 15 [au]: the first 
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element is not fronted. 16 [otU] occurs a great part of the time. Although 
it is at times toward or in the mixed position, not any extreme form 
of this diphthong is either liked or used. 17 [e(:)9] varies in length but 
seldom in sound. A markedly lowered first element impresses the 
speaker as “ artificial." 18 b and 18 c [j] are slightly flapped in the 
pulpit, but seldom in general speech. 19 [1] is at times slightly darkened, 
but the clear form is preferred. 20 [a\] is voiced. 21 a and 21 b ['5] seem 
to be usual. 23 [n(t)s], as also 24, are without [t]. 25: There is no 
noticeable exaggeration of vowel length in any form of speech. A con¬ 
scious and exceedingly clear enunciation makes the speech easy to 
hear under all conditions, without any apparent exaggerations or 
efforts on the part of the speaker. Some of the vowels have a glottal 
trill, at times. 27: Weak forms and contractions are frequent, but as 
the speech is never of a very rapid nature the weakest forms occur 
less frequently, e.g. the aspirate of his is seldom dropped. 29: What 
then shall we say ? ['wo-rt $e-rn Jael wi 'se-ri]; the only transgression [Si 
'ounli tjains'gje-rJi^]; sure [Jo:]; written ['jitn]; either ['aic5o]; been [bi:n]; 
Sunday ['sAndi], not [-dexi]; our [auo]; our Father [a: 'faiSoJ. The 
keynote of the speech is the personal desire for simplicity and the 
avoidance of exaggerated or sought-for forms. The Bishop of J arrow 
is very conscious of, and is greatly interested in, oral English in a 
non-technical way and he has therefore decided likes and dislikes in 
regard to certain pronunciations. We have, however, noted the dislikes 
or aversions in a modified form as the bishop would not care to give 
the impression of criticising the speech of his neighbours. The annota¬ 
tions must therefore be regarded as statements of preferences in regard 
to the personal use of or desire for certain sounds. 


16 

EUPHONETIGRAPH OF 
SIR FREDERICK MACMILLAN 


Nativf. of Cambridge 


This euphonctigraph represents the pronunciation of informal conversa¬ 
tion which may in one or two points be slightly influenced by the orthography. 
I-rom EuphonEnglish and World Standard English. 

(Orthographic text on page 6, line 25—second-last paragraph.) 


it s 'oilsoxu 'poxsibj to put o nAmboj ov 'mexnt} 'koxul-'ta: 'p j ° T <lc>k:ts 
tu'gexSoj 3n -< 5 £ T .o W i 0 pjo'djurs o sin' 0 cxtik 'Iceggwidj. h<ez it 
'kwoditiz 3v o 'Iceggwidj? 'jexs. ksen it bi "ju:zd? 'so:ti^li—wai 
n^xt? it s aiti'fi/ol, on de-rofo: 'leeks <5o 'sAtJ bjuiti ov 'gjo-ruO Sot 
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iz kan'te-rind 'i:v£ in 9 'skwax/ av '0ji: 'mAnOs, je-rt it hsez $1 in- 
gjiidjants av 9 'laerjgwic^;—in faekt it "iz 'l^ggwid 3 , t 56 x© 

'spmt/uli 'spiikirj 'mexiii av as doxunt '0igk dtv it aez 'exi 'lasggwidj. 

Soxu exspa'jaentdxu haz birn 'aitfuli and a:ti'fi/ali 'mexid, Sis 
cIaz i?t menk it i'mju:n tu Sa 'naet/jal 'tfe-mnd^iz Sat kAm tu 'e^ni 
'auali-'juizd 'lasggwK^; no: wil it Ji'me^m wa-d its 'mexikaz 
mexid it anle-rs it s / ta-x.:t an 'stAdid oxn Sa 'moxdan 'bexisis av 
fa'nextiks wit/ wud bjig Dxn 'gjaed3ual 1 kan'tJOxul. 

NOTES 

l a [a:] does not become [<!►]• l b [a:]: this, and vowels in similar posi¬ 
tions, are not followed by any form of [a], 2 b [o:] seems to be usual in 
its simple form. 4 a and 4 b [a] are not lowered or exaggerated in any 
way; [a] or [a»-] in their place sound “ wrong ” to the speaker. 4 C [a] 
and 5 b [ix] are decidedly not replaced by [ex], which " doesn't sound 
right"; in fact the speaker wonders "who would say [-mernt] ? ” 
7 [ae] does not become [a]. 8 [u:] and 9 [u] are not fronted, neither 
does the entire tongue seem to be bunched backward. 11 [a] is at times 
fronted. 12 [ex] has no inclination toward any exaggerated form. 
13 [exi]: the first element is the same as 12. 14 [ai] is decidedly not [a-]. 
15 [au] usually has [a-]. We have heard an inclination toward [ah-]; 
[as-], or an inclination toward it, is not liked. 16 [oxu]: we have heard 
this form, [o-] and [ox-], but both elements toward the mixed position 
are more usual. 17 [e(:)a] the first element is almost invariably lowered. 
The length and diphthongal quality seem to vary. 18 b and 18 c [j] seem 
to be slightly but not invariably flapped—initially or after a consonant 
the flap is not xxsed. 19 [1] is moderately " clear " here, but is noticeably 
darkened " elsewhere. 20 [av]: an inclination toward this sound was 
heard once, but it can by no means be looked upon as the general 
usage, in fact the speaker avoids it. 21 a and 21 b [6] are usually [0]. 
23 [n(t)s], as also 24, are without [t]. 27: Weak forms and contractions 
are used regularly. The speaker criticised an author who made her 
characters say, "Was it not so?” etc. 28: Sunday ['sAndi]—[-dexi] 
seems to cause amusement; years [jiaz] is perhaps the most representa¬ 
tive form. It is usually a diphthong and two vowels are felt although 
they do not differ greatly. However, [ja:] is neither liked nor used; 
your [jtia]: one might say the same as with the preceding word, [jo:] 
does not seem to be used. 29: Although Sir Frederick enjoys varying 
dialects his own speech tends decidedly away from varying forms. 
The speech has a great charm of straightforward simplicity with a 
background of good-humoured antagonism toward the extreme and 
artificial. There is no interest whatsoever in trying to create an artificial 


1 We are not certain whether this had [3] or [j]. 
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world-language; the idea of furthering an Esperanto gives the impres¬ 
sion of “ perfect nonsense.” There is an equal lack of interest in the 
various suggested spelling reforms which do not seem to lead to any¬ 
thing advantageous, but on the other hand there is no fantastic idea 
about the wonders of our quasi-historic spelling—it is, rather, accepted 
as a fact, a fact that is not improved by a thru and a thoro. 


1 7 

EUPHONETIGRAPH OF 
HUGH R. DENT, Esq. 

Native of London 

This represents the pronunciation used during informal conversation. 

From EuphonEnglish and World Standard English. 

[Orthographic text on page 7, line 3.) 

if e-rspo'jsentOTU iz la:nt in Sa 'dje-mjal Ansaian'tifik we-ri bai 
ma'tjuai indi'vidjualz av 'mexni 'nexi/anz, Si:z wil a'plai ta So 
'nju: 'laer)gwid3 3:1 53 'spirt/ idiox'sigkjasiz av Seai 'o-run 'mA’So 
'tAQ. bikarz av 'daiva:s 'ju:zid3 it wud bi im'paxsib} to me-rik a 
'Ia 2 ggwid 3 'saundz av AUt/ wud si:m 'ju:nifa:mll 'i:zi an 'parfikt 
tu an in'taia inta'nae/an} a'sexmblid3. 'pi:pj hu- hav found 'kaxn- 
sanants a-rn Sa 'ti :0 wil naxt av Se-ai 'oxun a'ka:d mu:v Sea 'tAgz 
baek axn Sa 'gAmz (si: 'daiagjaem '\VAn, 'pexid 3 'sexviiti-'Oji:); 
'pi:p| hu- hav 'aespiiexitid 'kaxnsanants Oju: a 'laif-taim ddxunt 
i:vi ? 'noxu Sat Sexi a: 'ju:zig 'aespaiits; pi:p| hu: A'noxuigli ju:z 
'difGoxgz wil 'difOaxg(g)aiz cxspa'iaentoxu, a:i 'exmOig 'exls (si: 
'wAn tu 'siks, 'pexid3 'fifti 'exit). a:l av Si:z 'dexfmit 'texndansiz 
Ji'zAlt in 'naet/ajJ asimi'lexi/i^z an 't/exind3iz Sat \ work aut a'kardig 
tu 'saund 'la:z av Si indi'vidjualz 1 oxun 'laegywid3;—fa Ji'mexmbo 
Sot exspa'jaentoxd iz nt a 'na:/onol 'laeggwid3 av 'exni 'pi:p|, sdxu 
Sat it haez i^t a ' 0 Aioli 'nae/anj axpa't jumiti tu a'sa:t itsexlf on hoxuld 
its 'oxun. and Ji'mexmbo Sat Avea'exvaj exspa'jaentoxu 'livz, it 
livz Sa 'laif av a 'faxjm 'laeggwu^ 111 0 'kAiitji naxt its 'oxun. 

NOTES 

l b [a:] neither here nor in any similar vowel position is there an 
inclination to follow it by [j] or any approach to that consonant. 2 a and 


R 


1 We are not certain whether this had [3] or [j]. 
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2 b [o:] rhyme; the latter is preferred without [a]. 4 a and 4 b [ 9 ] are the 
same; [a], etc., are not liked at all. 4 C [9] and 5 b [ix] are not replaced 
by [ex]; neither this nor similar artificial forms are liked or used. 
7 [ae] is a very pleasant sound with no extreme tendencies. 8 [ur] and 
9 [u] are not fronted, neither is the tongue drawn back in a solid mass; 
the speaker’s interest in singing would naturally lead him away from 
the latter habit. 11 [a] is not fronted. 12 [ex] does not tend toward 
[e], [ix] or [e]. 13 [exi]: the first element is the same as 12. 14 [ai] and 
15 [au] have [a-]; but the latter has an occasional [a-]. 16 [oxu] is the 
preferred form, but in rapid speech a close [o-] or [ox]- are far more 
usual and at times both elements are toward the mixed position. 
17 [e(:)9] varies in length and is not always diphthongal; there seems 
to be no inclination or desire to use the lower [ex], 18 b and 18 c [a] are 
slightly flapped. 19 [1] is “ darkened ” finally. 20 [ay]: a mild form of 
this—or [hw]—is preferred and is used under conscious conditions, but 
in rapid speech the usage varies. 21 a and 21 b [<5] seem to remain voiced. 
23 [n(t)s], as also 24, vary; a slight [t] occurs at times. 27: Weak 
forms and contractions are in frequent use. 28: Either ['ait5a]; been 
[bi:n]; again [ggexn]; yours [ju9z] or [jox-]; years [ji9z]—at times the 
first vowel element is toward the mixed position too and, though the 
vowels are therefore more alike, one is still conscious of two vowels 
and not a single [j9:z]. 29: The speech is rapid, simple, clear and we 
are always conscious of an underlying aversion to pedantic or peculiarly 
noticeable forms. Perhaps the interest in speech was increased by the 
active interest that was taken in vocal music in former years. The 
extensive list of books that Mr. Dent has published along this line of oral 
English would indicate his interest in euphonetics and his belief in its 
application. He feels that the following quotation expresses in part 
the need of furthering this work: “ For the purpose of general intercourse 
in the English-speaking -world, as well as for foreigners who learn our 
language, a standard speech is essential. It is not enough that the written 
language should be a common possession ; we must also be able to communi¬ 
cate by word of mouth in a manner that does not estrange. . . ." 1 In 
regard to books on written or oral English Mr. Dent’s attitude is that: 
It does not matter from which part of the English-speaking world the 
book comes, so long as it furthers the world forms of our common 
mother-tongue. The attitude toward New World work in this field is 
personally quite as liberal as the attitude which he, in fairness, expects 
the New World to take toward the work of the Old in this line. 


> From Good Speech, by Walter Ripman, page 10. 
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EUPHONETIGRAPH OF 
JOHN GALSWORTHY, Esq. 

Native of Surrey 

This tries to represent the pronunciation used during informal conversation 
but not that used when reading—we are not familiar with platform speech. 

From EnphonEnglish and World Standard English. 

(Orthographic text on page 7, line 23—second-last paragraph.) 

in an a-ti'fi/al 'lasggwid3 ju: med tjai tu intja'djuis 'simp} 
gia'maetik} kan'stJAk/gz— bat 'wa-rt av '8aet ? 0ju: 'ju:s 8i:z kan- 
'stiAk/gz 't/exin3, aniens 'Sexi 'tu: a: 'dcxlt wi8 an kan'tioxuld 
saian'tifikali. 'sotU a:fta 'd: 1, waxt hav 83 di'libiit lig'gwistlk 
kii'exitaz av an exspa'jcentd-ru 'gexind? 8exi hav 'mexid 'laeggwid 3 , 
bat be-rj 'haevgt t/exin3d 8a 'lo:z wit/ 'gAvan 'laeggwid3 9n 'masn. 
exvii 'laei)gwid3 m ^st bi: 'la:nt, an to 'lain it exvii 'fo^iina mAst 
av ni'se-rsiti giv 'Ap 'sAm 'orial inkli'nexijg av lnz 'oxun 'itiaSo 
tAg fa: 6a 'nju: WAn. 6i:z isju:z a: ma: 'full bia:t 'aut Anda 'bai- 
'liggwal kwi'bexk ('pexid3 'fifti-'wAn). 

it 'wud gt bi An'fexio to 'sexi 6ot if 'ha:f 6a 'taim 6at a'mexiikonz 
'spexnd axn exspo'iaentdxu wa: in'tcxlid3antlr o'plaid tu 6a saiontifik 
'stAdi av 6ex-ai oxun 'mA8a 'tAg, 8i:z a'mexiikonz wud bi: oz 'Oaild 
wi8 8a 'bjuiti ov au 'oxun pa'zex/n oz 'mexni ov 8am si:m 'dexd 
tu it 'nau. lext 81 'iggli/-'spi:kig 'pi:p|z kom'bain in 'paisig 'axn 
a:i oxiin 'wo:ld-'laeggwid3 In 9 'moxdon 'wexi, on 8exi wil naxt 'fi:l 
8a 'ni:d av 'fo:8iig an exspo'icentoxu. 


NOTES 

l a [a:]: [a:] is neither used nor liked. 2 b [a]: is preferred without [a]. 
4 s and 4 b [a]: the latter is at times slightly lowered or " darkened," 
but on the whole the sounds arc alike and an extreme form is never 
used and is in fact avoided. 4 C [o] and 5 b [ix]: the use of [ex] in their 
stead is not liked at all. 8 [u:J and 9 [u] do not seem to vary from their 
very pleasant form. 11 [a] is not usually fronted. 12 [ex] does not vary 
and any extreme raising, tensing, lowering of the sound is not liked. 
13 [exi] the first element is the same as 12 . 14 [ai], not [a-]. 15 [au]: 
this seems to be the usual form, although [a-] was heard as well. 
16 [oxu] is the preferred form and is used when reading or repeating 
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a word slowly by itself, but under less conscious conditions the sound 
varies and is almost always toward the mixed position in one or both 
elements; the extremest lip-rounded form is, however, not used, e.g. 
[oett], etc. 17 [e(:)a]: the first element is more often lowered, it is not 
always a diphthong and the length varies. 18 a , 18 b and 18 c [j] are almost 
always fully flapped as also after consonants other than [d], [t]. The 
sound is never used before consonants or before a pause. 19 [1] is 
" darkened ” finally and before consonants. 20 [a\] is not used. 21 a and 
21 b [3] seem to be usual. 23 [n(t)s], as also 24, are without [t]. 25: The 
vowels are not clipped and the rather leisurely quality of the speech 
brings out their importance and beauty. 27: Weak forms, contractions 
and syllabic consonants are regularly used, but as the speech is never 
very rapid the weakest forms occur less frequently, e.g. [hav] rather 
than [9V]. 26: Either ['aitSa]; again [a'gexin]; been [biin]; years [jiaz]; 
your [jo:]; our own [a u ai otun]; our Father [a: 'fa:<5a]—the latter is the 
usual form of our in all position^ when the word is used in unconscious 
speech; Sunday ['sAndi], not [-dexi]. 29: This again is a form of speech 
that is full of time and that has a quiet flowing ease which is free 
from laboured pedantry, free from the fantastic that but arrests 
attention when undue attention is not desired. Mr. Galsworthy’s 
Oxford associations would of themselves make him interested in 
speech, but his personal interest is decidedly in English as a language 
and not in those undergraduate forms that are so often labelled as 
Oxford,” even though the best speakers there are inclined to avoid 
the extreme forms. 


19 

EUPHONETIGRAPH OF 
MRS. JOHN GALSWORTHY 

Native of Norwich, Norfolk 

This tries to give the pronunciation of informal conversation. 

From EuphonEnglish and World Standard English. 

(Orthographic text on page 8, line 6.) 

wi Jud pt kan'fjuiz $a 'sAbd3ikts av nae/a'nasliti an 'laeggwid3 
i:vp 0iu: a 'fa:lt nbxu ma: 'siaiias $an in'0ju:ziaezm. 'switsaland 
dAZ pt ju:z a 'swis 'laeggwid3; no: bji'zil a bii'ziljan WAn; sexpiit 
'nexijanz haev 'spaeni/ az i>s-a 'nae/on} 'tAg. Si:z faskts 'doxunt 
mexik 'switsaland 'naxn-'swis; bii'zil, noxn-bii'ziljan; no: du: 
Scxi mexik a 'nexi/an MitJ 'ju:ziz 'spaenij a 'spaenij 'nexi/g. 'paxlitiks 
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an 'laeggwid3 ni:d i^t 'work 'hsend-in-'hasnd a't oil, an 5a fju:a-r 
5a 'l£ei]gwid3iz, 5a 'simpla 5i inta'nas/anj Ji'lei-i/dnz. 5aet "iit/ nju: 
'ne-ri/an dAZ gt in'vexnt a 'laeggwK^ av its 'd-run, 'iz lit a 'faekt 
oruva A\it| ta 'vvi:p bat tu ii'd3Dis. 


NOTES 

l a [a:]: the occasional variations of this vowel seems to be more a 
matter of voice production than of tongue position; " darkened ” 
might express it. 2 b [a:] is more often without [a]. 4 a and 4 b [a] are more 
often lowered than not—perhaps more often in the case of the latter. 
4 C [a] and 5 b [it] are not replaced by [e-r] which is not liked. 7 [ae] does 
not seem to vary from its pleasant quality. 8 [u:] and 9 [u] do not 
seem to tend toward the mixed position. 11 [a] is occasionally but not 
regularly fronted. 12 [e-r] is preferred and is used; the extreme varia¬ 
tions are not liked. 13 [e»i]: the first element is the same as 12. 14 [ai] 
has [a-] and 15 [au] has it occasionally, but in the latter [a-] is perhaps 
more usual. 16 [oru] was used in isolated words, but [otu], or both 
elements toward the mixed position, was more usual, with an occa¬ 
sional [9-]. 17 [e(:)o]: the first element does not seem to be lowered; 
the length varied. 18 a , 18 b and 18 c [j] are usually flapped, as also after 
consonants other than [d], [t]. 19 [1] is ” darkened " finally and before 
consonants. 20 [a\] is used and is preferred. 21 a and 21 b [5] have been 
noted, but assimilations occur as well. 23 [n(t)s], as also 24. are with¬ 
out [tj. 25: Although the vowels are not unduly prolonged, neither do 
they give a clipped impression. The change of vowel quality is, as we 
said before, rather a matter of tone. At times we had the impression of 
a rather lowered soft palate, but this was less noticeable when separate 
words were given or when the passage was read aloud. 27: Weak forms, 
contraction 8 and syllabic consonants are used regularly. 28: Either 
[a'lODr]; been [bi:n]; years [ji'oz]—it was at times difficult to tell whether 
there were two vowels or not. but on the whole we felt a double motion 
of the tongue; yours (jotoz] seemed to be the most usual form; again 
[a germ]; [a;]: this is usual and is preferred in any position; 

unday [ sAndi], not [-de-ri]. 29: The speech is neither slow nor rapid, 
is neither drawn out nor clipped, but it gives the impression of that 
ease and at-homeness which makes one feel that the speaker would 
he opposed to extreme or exaggerated forms of pronunciation. Con- 
si ered from one angle, the speech of Mrs. Galsworthy differs far less 
irom that of Mr. Galsworthy than the general listener would imagine, 
n ese and other cases the listener must be able to separate three 
( is met points: voice, intonation and pronunciation; and it is primarily 
rom the pronunciation angle that we have considered the two speakers. 
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EUPHONETIGRAPH OF 
MRS. JOHN McDERMID 

Native of Hampshire 

This represents the pronunciation of informal conversation. 

From EuphonEnglish and World Standard English. 

(Orthographic text on page 8 , line 17 —-second-last paragraph.) 

'if Me-rn wi bike-rim a 'nexijan wi had di'libjatli kan'kaxktid 
sam gibaiij'aintoxfj fa S3 'se-rik 3 v haevig a 'difjant Taeggwid3 
fjam 'S^t 3 v e-rni 'ASa 'nexijan, it wud av bi:n 'kwait az 'fAni, Soxu 
noxt az 'fuili/li 'kle-rvai 3 ' 0 ig, az waz sa'dje-rstid bai 'wAn in'spaiad 
a'mexiikan hu wijt Sa vik'taiiias 'ste-rits ta Ji'te-rin Si 'iggli/ 'lsegg- 
wid3, and 'iggland—Sa di'fntid 'mASa—ta bi 'faist ta texik a 
'difjant WAn. 

Se:ai a:i a'mexiikanz hu faiexva Ji'mexin SAtJ Ana'similexitid 
'exiljanz Sat i:vn a:fta d3exna'jexijanz Sexi jitexin a 'koxutig av 
'gja:s-'gji:nis, Sa 'kjuiditi av Mit/ i:vg Sa 'bainig 'sAn av taim 
ka:nt sab'dju:. 'livig in a 'plexis fai a 'givg lexg 0 av 'taim dAzpt 
mexik an a'mexiikan, i:vn Sdxu haevig Sa "jait ta 'voxut mi:nz Sat 
in a 'li:g| 'sexns Sa pa:sg az bi'kAm a 'sitizg—a mia 'liigalaizd 
a'mexiikan in 'spiiit. 'maxiali hi mexi Ji'mexin sAm 0 ig vexii 
'difjant, bikaiz it texiks 'mo: San a 'voxfitig 'jait ta pja'djuis an 
a'mexiikan in 'spiiit. ta Si:z Ana'similexitid a'mexiika N naxts bilaxg 
'Soxuz hu kan'sidai it a 'sain av “'slaxpi ka'lbxtrnjalizm" fai as ta 
hasv an 'iggli/ 'Jaeggwid3 an 'litJit/jua. ta 'Si:z bilaxg Sauz hu 
'spi:k av Si a'mexiikan 'laeggwid3 32 it had 'spjAg aut av Sa 
'kiexiniam 1 av sam in'spaiad 'indjan, a:i aut av a'mexiikan sail 
it'sexlf in farm av a 'spautig 'gi:za av 'laeggwid3. 

NOTES 

l b [a:]: neither here nor in similar vowel positions is there any 
inclination to add [j] or a variation thereof. 2 b [a:] is usually followed 
by [a], 4 a and 4 b [a] differ very slightly at times, but in no case is there 
an inclination toward [a], etc.; these extreme forms are not liked. 
4 C [a] and 5 b [ix] are not replaced by [ex]; the latter is not liked at all. 


• We are not certain of this pronunciation. 
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8 [u:] and 9 [u] are at times moved slightly toward the mixed position. 
11 [a] is more often fronted than not. 12 [e-r] does not vary from this 
non-exaggerated form. 13 [e-ri]: the first element is the same as 12. 
14 [ai] has an occasional [a-]. 15 [au] has this and [a-]. 16 [otu] is 
seldom used except in an isolated word. Both elements toward the 
mixed position is usual, and unstressed [au] was heard as well in very 
rapid speech—[oeu], etc., especially in a prolonged pinched form are not 
liked. 17 [e(:)a] varies in length; the diphthong seemed to be more 
usual. 18 b and 18 c [j] are flapped. 19 [1] was " darkened ” finally. 
20 [ay] was used and preferred. 21 a and 21 b [6] seemed to be the usual 
form. 23 [n(t)s], as also 24, were without [t]. 27: Weak forms, con¬ 
tractions and syllabic consonants are used regularly. 28: Either ['ai5a]; 
been [bi:n]; years [jiaz]: here again we were conscious of a slight tongue 
motion on the whole, but the tendency was toward [-a:-]; yours [jo-raz] 
seems to be the most usual form; again [a'ge-r(i)n]. 29: The speech is 
moderately rapid and gives the impression of unaffected simplicity, 
and one feels the natural inclination to avoid stilted, sought-for forms. 
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EUPHONETIGRAPH OF 
MICHAEL SADLEIR, Esq., M.A. 

Native of Oxford 

This tries to represent the pronunciation of informal conversation. 

From EuphonEnglish and World Standard English. 

(Orthographic text on page 9 , line 5 .) 

ka:nt 5i:z 'pirpj starp ta kan'sida 5i i'no;mas ad'va:ntid 3 Iz 
tu oil av as ta Je^-a in a 'wa:ld-'laeggwid 3 and its 'litait/a? ta kAm 
daun ta wa-rt meri 'si:m tu bi: a vex.ii 'mama 'paint : iivij 'nju:s- 
pc*Ti P D Z> maiga'ziinz, li:gj 'daxkjumants, 'a:l 5i:z mexi bi inta't/ex- 
J n 3 d an 'jurzd bai 5a 'mAltitju:dz wi5aut '5a dl'lexi av t-iams'Iexi/pz . 1 
'fci:ma, paxli'ti/p, 'stjurdant in 'exni pent av 61 Trjgli/-'spi:kir) 
wa:ld me-ri 'ji;d on 'faxlbxu 'Ap c-m x sAbd 3 ikt waxtsdxu'exva in 
wit/ hi iz is'pe-rjoli 'intJistid, noru 'maeta \vex5a 5a 'nju:z a: 'daxk- 
jumant a: 'buk kAinz fjam 'wAn e»nd av 5a 'gloxub a: fjam Si 'aSo. 

a: 'kAlt/ajj, pa'litik} an 'biznis 'ge^inz bi:ig 'irkwal 0 ju; 'Sis, 
an it bi paxsib} Sat So 'fails 'piaid av mexm 'pi:p| mexiks 5am 

1 Our notes do not indicate whether the first vowel was [ai] or [ael. 
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'blaind tu 3a 'bjuiti av a: gloiiias 'hexiitid 3 ? ka:nt 3exi 'si: 3a 
'pjivilid 3 av'sedir) ta 3rs luj'gwistik 'hexiitid 3 i:v$ a 'd-io-rp 3V 
Ssxai 'oxun 'sexns av 'bjuiti? 


NOTES 

2 b [or] is followed by [a] in a final position, but we are not certain 
whether it would be retained in all circumstances. 4 a and 4 b [a] are 
practically the same—any extreme variation of the latter is neither 
liked nor used. 4 C [a] and 5 b [it] are not replaced by [ex]; the latter is 
not liked at all. 8 [u:] and 9 [u] are not drawn toward the mixed 
position nor is the entire tongue drawn back. 11 [a] is not generally 
fronted. 12 [ex]: any extreme form, of raising, tensing or lowering of 
this sound is neither liked nor used. 13 [exi]: the first element is the 
same as 12. 14 [ai] is usual. 15 [au] was heard, but [a-] was more usual. 
16 [oxu] is seldom used in this form except in isolated words if they 
are said slowly; both elements toward the mixed position is the more 
usual form in rapid, connected speech, and in unstressed positions [ 9 -] 
was also used. 17 fe(:)D]: the first element is lowered and is usually 
short; it is apparently a diphthong. 18 a and 18 b [j] are flapped; the 
consonant is never used before another consonant or pause. 19 [1] is 
darkened ” finally; here as is often the case we felt that it was at 
times more due to a change of tone than of tongue position. 20 [a\] is 
not used. 21 b [3] seemed to be voiced. 23 [n(t)s], as also 24, were with¬ 
out [t], 27: Weak forms, contractions, syllabic consonants are used 
regularly. As the speaker says, these forms depend upon temporary 
conditions. 28: Either ['aiSa]; been [bi:n]; years [jazz]; yours [jo:z]; 
again [a'gex(i)n]; Sunday ['sAndi]; [-dexi] is looked upon as over- 
precise. 29: The speech in general seems to indicate an underlying 
dislike of affectations and a genuine interest in sounds. One can but 
wish that more of the present poets would take an interest in tone as 
well as in sound. Mr. Sadleir is rightly conscious that the sounds of 
given words often change slightly according to position and temporary 
importance and he is also very conscious of the influence of intonation 
in poetry. If some of the modern poets would take the trouble to 
transcribe a few poems in a narrow phonetic notation and give there¬ 
with the modern tonetic symbols as well, they would do a great deal 
to clear away the popular misunderstanding of their work. 
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EUPHONETIGRAPH OF 
MISS ELLEN TYER 

Native of London 

This represents the pronunciation of informal conversation. 

From EuphonEtiglish and World Standard English. 

(Orthographic text on page 9 , line 21 —second last paragraph.) 

au ® laeggwidj, birig MD-rt it 'iz, iz 'naiife a sain av ka'lo-rumalizm 
na: di'pemdansi. \vi a: 'na-rt a 'ka-rloni 'nau, and a: 'spirt/ an TitJit/a 
a: nt 'taid tu a 'siggj 'ne-ri/an; fa: 'Seri wi5 ft£-r-a histaiiz bi'larn 
a Ifik tu D:l 'iDgliJ-'spirkii) 'pirpj, 'parst, 'pje-zgt an 'fjurt/a. 

mexm mast bi 'tart ta 'sir an 'hia Sa 'bjurti Sat iz a'iaund Se-m • 
ASaz hav 'sirn an 'hard it Lam 't/aildhud Vn, and av Wun 'arli 
in 'laif Sat ta bi 'barn a 'he-riitaj av So 'histji an 'bjurti av Si 'inqlif 
laeggwd^ waz a 've-riitabj 'gift av So 'gardz—a 'gift Sat Jud bi 
t/cxji/t irkwali bai 'arl hurz 'm A Sa 't A g hoz 'pjaektikli bik A m So 
world-l*ggwid 3 — 'iggli/, Sa 'liggwa 'fjcegka av to'dc.i. 


NOTES 

l a [ar] is not [cu-r]. l b [ar]: here and in similar vowel positions there 
is never an inclination to add [_i]. 2* [or] is followed by [a]. 4* and 4 b Tol 
are alike; [a] and similar variations are not liked at all. 4^ [ 0 ] and 

9 r 1 , are nr ; t / eplaC j ed , by 7 M is replaced by [a], 8 [u:] and 

^ ? n0t t ^ >w ^ rd the mixed position nor is the entire body of the 

exaeeemwi™ 11 .L''1 IS fr °nted. 12 [e.] never moves toward any 

exaggerated position. 13 [w]: the first element is the same as 12 

16 fo«; i 1 eVer C , a ‘ ] 15 [au] 1S occaslonal ' but [a-] is far more usual, 
the first f USed . m se Parate words or in very slow speech; otherwise 
is seldom T IS , to "l ard the m, xed position, but the second element 

17 rwVw? t c , han , ged - Extreme forms are looked upon as affected, 

alwivs i t-lement is lowered. The length varies; it is not 

:v ,l Ph h ° ng ;, 183 and 18b « are fla PP«b The consonant is 

sliehdv " d, C , , Vr C °" SOnantS or bcfore a P a u=e. 19 [1] is finally 
used f Y arkened, but after, e.g. [ij, it is hardly noticeable. 20 [av] is 

27 Weak S™?' 21 [8] is & 23 (t)s], as also 24. are without [t], 

seldom as th V arC rCgularly used b ut the weakest forms occur 

beer, rh„fl h Sp r eec }' ls never exceedingly rapid. 28: Either ['aiSal; 

['sAndil n,oa M T tj yours [juaz]; again [a'gc-rn]; Sunday 
l sand,], not C-desi], 29: There is no professed interest in sounds as 
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sounds, but the entire speech indicates the interest in our mother- 
tongue. The quiet tone, the unexaggerated forms of speech that are 
not made pedantic through the love of tradition, all these make one 
feel an old-time Londoner's at-homeness in the high- and byways of 
our spoken word. 


23 

EUPHONETIGRAPH OF 
E. A. GARDNER, Esq., Litt.D. 

Native of London 

This tries to represent the pronunciation of informal speech but not that 
of reading or of a formal address. 

From EuphoyiEnglish and World Standard English. 

(Orthographic text on page 10 , line 1 .) 

'daialexkts. 

$1 'poxpjulai ai'dia iz Sat a 'daialexkt iz a 'vAlga, ka'iApt o:i 
Andi'zaiaiabJ poxa-ii'lexijp fa:m av a 'laeggwidj; Avexaiaez fo: 5a 
fi / loxlad 3 ist, 'lceggwid 3 an 'daialexkt a: sTnaxnimas 'ta:mz. 'jaitig 
abaut 5a 'nioxu-'laetin 'daialexkts a: 'nioxu 'laetin 'lseggwid 3 iz iz 
'jaitig abaut 5a 'se-rim '0ig, fa: 5a vexii 'ji:zi^ 5at 5 otUZ 'tu: /! wa:dz 
a:i inta:'t/exin3abj Anda 'sa:tp kan'di/i^z. tu ii'fa: ta 'fiexnj az 
a 'nioxu-'laetin 'daialexkt iz pt 'slaitig 5aet 'vexniabj 'mexmbai 
av 5a iox'maens 'giu:p, e^ni 'ma:a 5an it s 'slaitirj 5a 'skbxup av 
auai 'orun 'laeggwid3 ta ii'fa: tu it az 'wAn av 5i I'nju.'iruabJ 
a:iian a:i Tnddxujuaia'piran 'daialexkts. 5a ju:s av 5a 'ta:mz 
“'daialexkt” an ” , Jaeggwid 3 ” 'ju: 3 Uli di'pexndz apaxn 5i indi'vid- 
jualz 'texmpaiaji 'paint av 'vju:. 'sAmtaimz in 'spiikig av 'laeggwid3 
a 'mas, SAtJ az 5i indoxujof-aia'pian giu:p, it s kan'viinjant ta 
ii'fa: tu 'igglij, 'fiexnj, 'dexinij and WSaz az 'daialexkts. 'A\exn, 
hau'exva, \vi bikAm lexs 'd3exnaal an di:l spi'sifikali wi5 5a 'sAb- 
d 3 ikt av 'irjgliJ a:a 'fiexnj a'loxun, wi mexi 'stil ka:l 5am 'daialexkts, 
kam'poxuzd av vexoiias 'a 5© 'daialexkts, 56xu a»n 5a 'hoxul it s 
ma:a kan'vi:njant ta ii'fa: tu 'i:tj 'wAn az a 'lasggwK^. m 5a 'lseta 
'kexis, if wi haepp ta bi 'di:lii) wi5 'igglij, wi 'spi:k av 5i TggliJ 
'l<Eggwid 3 an ii'fa: tu its 'sexpiit 'exlimants az 'daialexkts, '5aet 
Tz, 'wexst 'saeksp, 'ma:Jjan, na:'0Ambjian, 'jo:k/a, a: 5a 'daialexkts 
ju:zd in a u ai 'oxun 'sauB, 'wexst and 'exlsMSxa. 
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NOTES 


l b [a:] is occasionally followed by a slight [a]. 2 b [o:] is followed 
by [a]. 2 C [a:]: under unconscious conditions fought and fort are practi¬ 
cally alike—at times there is a slight [a] in the second—but the con¬ 
scious effort is to make a distinction. The distinction itself varies and 
under the influence of orthography a slight [j]—or its off-glide—is 
added at times, but we have not tried to record the speech under that 
influence; this holds good with other vowels in similar positions. These 
distinctions were not noticed to any extent either in unconscious speech 
or in a platform address to British subjects, but we did notice them 
when the speaker was addressing foreigners. 4 a and 4 b [a] are not 
replaced by [a] or similar variations; the [a] is not liked at all. In regard 
to 4 b we might say the same as for 2 C . 4 C [a] and 5 b O] are not replaced 
by [e-r], 7 [ae] is not replaced by [a]; the former is preferred. 8 [u:] and 
9 [u] have an unusually pleasant quality. We felt no inclination to 
vary the sounds and especially none to retract the entire body of the 
tongue. 11 [a] was fronted slightly at times and at times it seemed 


nearer to [a]. 12 [er] never seems to vary toward any exaggerated 
form. 13 [e-ri]: the first element is the same as 12. 14 [ai] shows no 
tendency toward [a]. 15 [au]: [a-] is perhaps more usual. 16 [oru] is 
the preferred form and is used in separate or isolated words. When 
the sound occurs several times in quick succession under unconscious 
conditions, the first element is always and the second frequently 
toward the mixed position; the extreme forms are, however, neither 
liked nor used. 17 [e(:)a] is usually lowered in its first element. The 
length varies but the unlengthened form seems to be more usual. It 
often seems to be a diphthong. 18 a , 18 b and 18 c [j] are usually flapped. 
Initially it occurs regularly when preceded by a word ending in a 
vowel and often otherwise—it usually occurs after consonants other 
than [d], [t]. In these positions the flap increases in volume and 
frequency under conscious conditions, but under unconscious condi¬ 
tions one may say that it is regularly flapped between vowels. 19 [1] is 
s ightly darkened ” finally. In a slowly pronounced isolated word 

5 >nV darkenin g " is dependent upon tone as well as tongue position. 
<s0 [a\] is the desired form and usually occurs in a very weak form. 

e transcription [w] meaning a weak voiceless form would perhaps 
00 accurate at times. 21 b [c5] is usually [0] or an approach thereto. 

l n (f)s], as also 24. are without [t]. 27: Weak forms, contractions and 
s> able consonants are all used and are looked upon as a necessary 
part of good spoken English. The degree of weakness, etc., naturally 
depends upon the temporary speed or lack of it. 28: Either [i: 5 a]; 
tv?” /bi:n] ; yeaYS U I3Z L' yours [jo-raz]—also [-U-], though on the whole 
le orm er was more frequent; Sunday ['sAnde-r] or [-di] —the latter 
Was more rapid and unconscious; again [a'ge-nn]; our [aua] in an 
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isolated form. Under unconscious and rapid conditions the two last 
vowels were exceedingly slight. 29: The Professor's speech is of an 
exceedingly quiet, reticent nature, and its very reticence brings about 
a keen consciousness which in turn is inclined to produce variations 
under recording conditions. The orthography influences the speech to 
a very great degree and we have therefore made a greater effort than 
usual to transpose the read passages into less conscious forms of speech. 
This is another case when one can but regret a record's inability to 
portray the reserve strength and influence that can be felt in so quiet 
a form of speech. 


24 

EUPHONETIGRAPH OF 
MISS KATE RORKE 

Native of Surrey 

On the whole this represents the pronunciation of general speech, although 
it is in part a cross between that and reading or the forms that would be 
used for platform purposes—it does not completely represent any one form. 

From EuphonEnglish and World Standard English. 

(Orthographic text on page 10 , line 26 —last paragraph.) 

a 'daialexkt me-»r bi his'toxiik, o: kwait 'moxdan, ‘5a ii'zAlt av 
'wAn o: 'mo: 'fa»-iin Tnfluansiz; it med bi 'ko:ld a piox'vin/al, 
'lo-rukol, 'ple-ris, 'iiidjanal, 'sexk/anal, c^iox'gjaefik o: 'wa:ld 
'daialexkt; it mexi bi 'ko-ld a piox'fexjon}, 'tje-rid, oxkj u'pexijonj, 
sexk'te-aiian 'daialexkt; it mexi bi a 'kla:s 'daialexkt wiS Sa 'sAb- 
divi3^z av 'Apai or 'hai 'kla:s, 'mid} 'kla:s, 'loxu 'kla:s. i:vii fjam 
Si:z 'fju: sa'd 3 Cxst/anz wi kaen 'i:zili 'si: Sat 'daiale^kts med bi 
'oxuld, 'nju:, o: pa:tli 'bo^uG; Sexi mexi bi 'gud, 'baed o:i in'difiant, 
—Si ji'zAlt av exdju'kexi/p o: Sa 'laek oxv it; Si d 3 exnajJ 'kwoxntiti oxv 
it o: Sa spi'sifik di'gii: o: 'kwoliti Seaioxv; Sexi 'mexi bi Si ii'zAlt 
av a nae/pol 'intJist in o:i in'difjans tu Sa 'spoxukan 'mASa 'tAQ. 

NOTES 

l a [a:] never tends toward [a*-:]. l b [a:]: neither this nor vowels in 
similar positions are followed by [j] or any variation thereof. 2 b [o:] is 
used and is preferred without [a]. 3 a and 3 b [a:] are close. 4* and 4 b [a] 
are not replaced by [a], etc.; the latter is not liked. 4 C [a] and 5 b [ix] 
are both used in less conscious speech but for slower purposes; [ex] is 
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perhaps more usual—[ex] was heard in isolated read words. 8 [u:] and 
9 [u] are at times [~] but it is not the general form. The contracting 
and muscular retracting of the entire tongue is looked upon as detri¬ 
mental to tone quality; the tip of the tongue on the lower front teeth 
is preferred for all vowels. 10 [ox] varies; it is more often unrounded 
and is at times [a*-]. 12 [ex], as also the first element of 13, do not tend 
toward rhyming with the sound of, e.g. bid ; not any exaggerated forms 
are liked. 14 [ai] — not [a-]. 15 [au] is usual. 16 [o-ru] is usual, [o-r-] or 
[o-3; occasional but never any tendency toward [oti], etc. 17 [e(:)o] 
seems to be a diphthong. 18 a [j] is usually flapped, as also after con¬ 
sonants; this does not always occur in more rapid or unconscious 
forms of speech. 18 b and 18 c are flapped. 19 [1]: the clear form is pre¬ 
ferred in all positions; the final “ darkening " occurs slightly at times, 
but as is often the case it is influenced by tone, especially if the con¬ 
sonant is prolonged. 20 [m] is preferred; at times it is a weak voiceless. 
21 b [<5] tends toward [0]. 23 [n(t)s], as also 24, are without [t]. 26: Con¬ 
sonants are regarded as especially important in all positions; [d], 
e.g. is well voiced, but a final [»] is avoided. 27: Weak forms, 
contractions, syllabic consonants are all used but the degree and 
extent of their use depend upon temporary circumstances, e.g. [ex] or 
[ex] may occur where [a] would be used in more rapid speech. 28: Either 
['ai$o], but [i:-] for Elizabethan work; been [bi:n] is preferred, [- 1 -] is 
in occasional use but not for long-distance purposes; again [o / gex(i)n]; 
years [jioz], not [-a:-]; yours [juoz], not [-a:-]. 29: Forms that are and 
that sound natural are greatly preferred and nothing " pronounced ” or 
exaggerated is liked. Miss Rorke especially stresses that singers, actors, 
public speakers should be heard with ease in every detail and that 
their production should not tire the voice. As may have been gathered, 
a forward sensation of muscle and tone is an important part of Miss 
Rorke s own usage and instruction. The slight changes of speech 
from generation to generation are recognised and the good usage of 
the day is not neglected. 

25 

EUPHONETIGRAPH OF 
LINDSAY WELLINGTON, Esq. 

Native of London 

This represents the pronunciation of informal conversation. 

From EuphonEnglish and World Standard English. 

(Orthographic text on page n, line 10.) 

, Wexn it kAmz 'daun tu <5o 'ju:s ov 'wo:dz on t5ex-o 'a:ntonimz, aez 
gud an 'baed, Gait on 'joxq, in ko'nexkjn wi6 'laeqgwidj, c5i:z ci: 
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'jexlativ an noxt 'aebsalu:t 'ta:mz. in its 'nasioxu 'se-ms noxt 'exni 
'spi:t/-'saund o: 'daialexkt iz 'baed o: jo xrj in it'sedf, no-d 'exni 
WAn iz 'ai5a 'jait o: 'gud. 

fjam 'waji 'stju:dants point av 'vju: nai5a 'gud no: 'baed ple-riz 
'e»ni 'pa:t a't o:l in iz 'work, fo: 'o:l 'saundz, 'oil 'daialexkts a:i 
o^n a 'be-risis av I'kwoxliti and a: 'put an 'ke-rpt 5e:ax bai pja'fex/anJ 
'intjast an fo: pja'fex/an} 'paipasiz. 

fjam a'nA^a 'stjuidants point av 'vju:, 'gud an 'baed, 'jait an 
'joxg a: 5a 'hAb 'fjo^m, o: ta'wo:d, wit/ i: 'wa:ks, biko-rz hi: z 'wa:kig 
'wi5, 'fo:i an ta'wo:d a 'staendad. 

'nai5a 'stju:dant iz 'jo xg, an 'boxuB a: 'jait. bat 5a 'sedqid 'wAn 
fexisiz 5a 'sexim 'difikAltiz an 'pitfo.'lz az 5a 'fa:st, plAs 'o:l av 
5oxuz sa'iaundig iz 'oxun 'bja:n/ av 'wa:k. 

\vi 'o:l nau 5a limi'texi/pz av 5a 'ta:mz ‘"gud,” ‘"jait,” ‘"bju:ti,” 
‘"staendad,” bat 5a limi'texi/i^z av 5oxuz 'ta:mz a:nt kan'faind 
ta 'l£eggwid3. 


NOTES 

l b [a:] neither this nor other vowels in similar positions are followed 
by [j] or any variation thereof. 2 b [o:] is usually followed by [a] when 
final; we are not certain of other positions. 4 a and 4 b [a]: the latter is 
at times lowered but is never [a], etc.; the latter and similar forms 
impress the speaker as mincing and distorted. 4 C [a] and 5 b [lx] are 
not replaced by [ex]; the latter gives the impression of exaggeration. 
8 [u:J and 9 [u] are not moved toward the mixed position. 11 [a] is 
not fronted. 12 [ex] is neither raised nor lowered, etc. 13 [exi] the first 
clement is the same as 12. 14 [ai] is not [a-]. 15 [au] is usually [a-]. 
16 [oxu] varies. When it is given slowly in isolated words it tends far 
less toward the mixed position and the first-given form is both the 
preferred and desired one. In more rapid speech it is practically always 
mixed in its first element, usually in the second one, and at times [aO] 
occurs as well. In singing, for example, there would be a definite effort 
to use the first form. 17 [e(:)a] varies. At times the first element is 
lowered, but in a final position the second vowel seems to be the 
lowered one. The length varies. 18 b and 18 c [j] are flapped; the latter 
is at times omitted. 19 [1] is “ darkened " finally. 20 [a\J is not in 
general tise, but in singing—which in this case has more conscious 
forms—a definite effort is made to use it. 21 a and 21 b [5] seem to be 
usual. 23 [n(t)s], also 24. are without [t]. 27: Weak forms, contractions 
and syllabic consonants are all used. 28: Either ['ai5ax]; been [bi:n]; 
years [jioz]; yours fjoxoz] seems to be more usual than other forms; 
our [a:] is usual in all positions in rapid speech; again [a'gexin]; Sunday 
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['sAndi], not [-de-ri]. 29: The personal interest is in simple unexaggerated 
forms. Extreme forms are not necessarily looked upon as being typical 
of good Oxford speech, although those forms are often used by under¬ 
graduates and others. Mr. Wellington feels that his own speech is 
inclined to vary considerably under conditions of forced consciousness 
and we have herein tried to follow the more general usage. 

26 

EUPHONETIGRAPH OF 
MISS SELINA WILSON 

Native of Ossett, Yorkshire 

This tries to give the sounds of general informal speech. 

From EuphonEnglish and World Standard English. 

(Orthographic text on page 11, line 29—last paragraph.) 

if 'sjurman aTdialz e-va 'jirt/ 6ast 'ste-rid 3 av kam'pli:t po'fe-k/on 
Sot fa paimanant 'poipasiz vvi mcri 'deTfinitli on mai'njuitli dis- 
'kjaib and 'aenalaiz ig'zaekth waxt 'sin on 'jait/asms 'a:i and a: 
'no-rt, wo-rt 'djAstis an 'jaxg q:j and a: 'no-d; if '6i:z and a fju: 'a«5o 
0igz/al av bin 'fikst an 'klaesifaid so-rU Sat 6e-ri 'parminontli 'saetisfai 
6a 'guiman kan'se-rp/(a) n ar ai'dial; we-m '6aet deri Jal av 'da:nd, 
'la: 'laibiajiz an Soruz paz'teTimr) tu 'e-rGiks Jal bi his'taxiikf, an 
6a nAmbaz av 'ligal and r A'5a o-r'fijaldam /al av bi:n 'kAt in 'ha:f. 

6aet de-n haez nt 'da:nd and iz i^t 'i:vi? in 'salt, bat wi do-runt 
6e(:)afai Oruva0joxu 'la:, 'e-r0iks, 'gAvanmant, 'kAstam az in'taiali 
juislis bi'kaTZ Se-ri haev nt 'paimanantli 'se-rtjd 6a 'gjo-ruig, 't/e-rin- 
3 1 !)* e-rvaj-'Andjule-ritii) 'instigkts av 'maen. 'wai '6e-rn ig'na: 
'stamdadz av 'l3er)gwid3 d 3 ASt bika:z 6ea nart 'paunanant ? 

NOTES 

l a [a:] does not tend toward [a*-:]. l b [a:]: this and vowels in similar 
positions are not followed by [j] or any variation thereof. 2 b [a:] is 
usual without [a], 4 a and 4 b [a] are practically alike. The speaker feels 
that the use of, e.g. [a], in their place tends toward affectation. 4 C [a] 
and 5 [i-r] are not replaced by [e-r]. 7 [ae] is not replaced by [a]; the 
atter is not liked. 8 [u:] and 9 [u] are not moved toward the mixed 
position nor is the entire body of the tongue drawn back—we refer 
especially to the back muscles. 10 [a-r] is not generally rounded. 11 [a] 
s not fronted. 12 [e-r] does not tend toward any exaggerated form— 
ei ler raised or lowered. 13 [c-ri]: the first element is the same as 12. 
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14 [ai] is not [a-]. 15 [au] is more usual than [a-]. 16 [o-ru] is usual, 
[0-J is occasional, [a-] and similar forms never occur. 17 [e(:)a] is more 
usual with a lowered first element: the length varies but it usually 
remains a diphthong. 18 b and 18* [a] are usually flapped; not flapped, 
e.g it [j] occurs twice in a word, as in libraries. 19 [1] is " darkened ’* 
Anally; the decidedly " clear ” form is not liked. 20 [ay] is not used. 

M nry S S f e “ to remain voiced. 23 [n(t)s], as also 24, are with- 
u L J* 27. Weak forms, etc., are regularly used and are looked upon 
as necessary for good speech. 28: Either ['aiSa]; been [bi:n]—occasionally 
“ r 1S an auxiliary verb; years [jiaz], not [-a:-]; yours [joxaz]; 
again [3 ge-r(i)n]; Sunday ['sAndi], not [-dexi]; to-day [tu-r'de-n], which 
is preferred to [ta-]. 29: A strong and quiet simplicity mark the entire 
speech. Miss Wilson is very greatly interested in euphonetics as well 
voice-work. In the latter she gives no instruction and her interest 
m taking up the work is for personal pleasure. She is strongly in favour 
of having secondary and other schools pay more attention to the double 
approach to speech work. She is herself a phonetician and would 
certainly promote active work along those lines in schools in English 
as well as m French; in fact she tries to create an interest in that work 
in every possible way. At present the schools are not devoting much 
ime to English phonetics as a subject for the children, although more 
and more teachers are being trained. It is therefore the trained and 
interested individuals who help to further the work indirectly if they 
cannot do it otherwise. 


2 7 

EUPHONETIGRAPH OF 
ROLAND KNASTOR, Esq. 

Native of Oxford 

This tries to represent the least conscious form of informal conversation. 

From EuphonEnglish and World Standard English. 

(Orthographic text on page 12, line 9.) 

< 5 a 'flAd 'taid av a 'daiale-rkt. 

^ a? 09 WI< ^3 JI fle-rkts 5a sai'koxIad3i an 61 inkli'nexij'i^ av 'maen; 
hiz ta naesiti an 'pauai av Ji'zistans in 'wAn 'we-*r, <5i 'aupanis tu 
exks tarnj influans in a'nA'Sax 'we^i ; <5i Andalang iikwi'libjiam av 
WAn fexiz, <5i 1 iaetik An'basli^s av a'nASax; 'laeggwid 3 , laik 'maen, 
mexi bi 'ful av 'laxdjik, bat 'naiSax wAn "iz 'loxd 3 ik. Sis mast 
a:lwaz 1 bi born in 'maind AYexn wi 'wa:k at t>i 'wAn / fexiz av 
'Ia2ggwid3 Sat iz soxu di'pexndant apoxn 'gud 'ju:zid3 3n 'kAstam. 

1 Our notes are indefinite in regard to this pronunciation. 
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aez wi 'noTU, 'gjexit 'wa:ld-'laer)gwid3iz hav fa:i 'exid3iz bin 
kam'pauzd av 'nju:mjas 'daialexkts. 6a 'lexs intakamjumi'kexi/p 
5ex3 'wdtz wi6in 'nexiji^z an bitwirn 'klansiz, 6a mo: 'sexpjit and 
indi'vidjual did 'sAm av 6a 'daialexkts ji'mexin; 6au bai "ji'mexin” 
wi da c Ont 'mi:n “bi: 'stexijpji,” fori 'irt/ 'daialexkt wexnt 'oxn 
't/exin3ig aloxg its indi'vidjual 'lain, bai "ji'mexin** wi 'miali 
'mi:n 6at it kan'tinjuid 'sexpjit o: dis'tigkt faam sam 'A6a 'daialexkts. 
wexn a 'gAvanmant 'gju: and its 'influans waz mo: dai'iexktli 
'fexlt 'n 6a 'vexoiias pa:ts av 6a 'nexi/an o:i 'exmpaiax, wexn 6a 
'plexis av 'gAvanmant bi'kexim 61 inti'lexkt(J)jul 'sexntax fa 6acuz 
'sexpaiexitid 'pa:ts, 6axn 'lasggwidj plexid an im'poitnt 'jaul in 
6a 'sexntialaizig 'mu:vmant. 


NOTES 

l a [a:] is usually toward [an]. 2 b [o:] is not usually followed by [a] 
under conscious circumstances. At other times this and similar final 
vowels vary slightly. There is a desire to add an [j], but on the whole 
the most that seems to happen is the raising of the tongue toward that 
position, resulting in the production of an occasional voiceless off-glide 
consonant and more often simply an [a]. Whatever the acquired usage 
may be in the future it is not the general one at present. 4 b [a] is lower 
than 4 a and at times it seems nearer to [a], [ah]. 4 c [a] and 5 b [ix] are 
both used. 8 [u:] and 9 [u] do not seems to vary. 11 [a] is not fronted. 
12 [ex] does not tend toward any exaggerated forms. 13 [exi] : the 
first element is the same as 12. 14 [ai] seemed to be more usual 
although we heard an [a-]. 15 [ciu] was more usual than the fronted 
first element. 16 [oxu] was practically always toward the mixed posi¬ 
tion; [acu] was not unusual. 17 [e(:)a] was not always a diphthong; 
the first element was lowered, but in the final position the last element 
seemed to be the lowered one. 18 b and 18 c [r] are flapped. 19 [1] was 
darkened ” finally. 20 [av] was heard, but the voiced form was perhaps 
more usual. 21 a and 21 b [6] seemed to remain voiced. 23 [n(t)s], as 
a so 24, were without [tJ. 27: Weak forms occur regularly under un¬ 
conscious conditions. 28: Either [ / ai6ax]; been [bin]; years [ja:z]; yours 
[joxoz]; agam [a'gcxn]; our fa:]. Mr. Knastor is interested in phonetics 
well as in semantics and as an enthusiastic member of the Society 
or Pure English he is naturally interested in helping to ward off the 
use of those forms which are the result of sheer carelessness or sloven- 
iness in the use of the written and spoken word. We do not know 
W e || ler phonetic interest was started at his university, Cambridge, 
° r elsewhere. The speaker would, in short, like to promote a greater 
general consciousness of language, 
s 
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EUPHONETIGRAPH OF 
ARTHUR RACKHAM, Esq., R.W.S. 

Native of London 

This represents the pronunciation of informal conversation. 

From EuphonEnglish and World Standard English. 

(Orthographic text on page 12, line 31—last paragraph.) 

'waidli difiiQ 'daialexkts karzd 'difikaltiz, and az a 'ju:1 5a 
'daialexkt av 5a 'sirt av 'gAvanmant bi'kexim 5a pji'vexilig 'wAn. 
it waz on ad'va:ntid 3 fa 'pi:p{ in 5a 'difjpt 'sexk/pz ta bi at 'lirst 
a'kwe-rintid wi5 '5is 'form 'ai5a fo: pa'litikj, 'soxu/|, o:i exdju'kexi- 
/an} Lirzpz. in '/art, if WAn mexi 'karl it 'soxu, 5is 'daialexkt wox Z 
5a dia'lextoxu Tiaegkdxu av 5a 'laer)gwid 3 . in '5aet 'wexi a 'staendad 
dl'vexlapt, 'noxt bikaxz 5aet 'spex/al daiaTexkt—a: 'kaxmpazit av 
sexvi} 'niabai 'daialexkts—wox Z in it'sexlf a'iid 3 inali 'bexta 5an 
'A 5 az, bat bi'kaxz 5a 'kaind av 'jurzid3 ® IS pa'tikjula 'daialexkt 
in'd 3 aid had 'givn it a 'far'iirt/ig piex'sti.^ wit/ 'A5az 'laekt. in its 
ai'dial 'farm it aci-pii'zexntid 5a kam'baind and a'kjurmjulexitid 
'mexntj an 'spiiit/ual 'ful 'taid av 5a 'bjurti av 5aet pa'tikjula 
'lasggwid3. 

soxu it 'waxz 5at 5a 'klassikj 'laetin 'daialexkt wax Z a ve-rji 'difipt 
WAn Lam 5a 'soxu-'karld 'vAlgaj a: 'paxpjula 'daialexkts—soxu it 
'waxz 5at 'klassik| 'aetik 'gairk, a: (koine), az it iz 'sAmtaimz 'karld, 
waz 'kwait 'difipt fiaxm 'daxjik a: 5a mexni 'a 53 'farmz av 'giirk. 

wi hav taaid 'bairfli tu 'indikexit hau' WAn 'daialexkt mexi Laiz 
laik an oxuva'we^lmig 'flAd 'taid 5at 'sloxuli an 'pauafali floxuz 
'axn and 'axn an'til it jirt/iz 5a Ji'moxutist 'karnaz av an 'exmpaia. 


NOTES 

l a [a:] seldom varies; if it does so at all it is slightly toward [an]. 
l b [a:]: neither this nor vowels in similar positions are ever followed 
by [j] or a variation thereof. 2 b [a:] is followed by [a] when final. 
4 a and 4 b [a] are alike; [a] and other variations give the impression of 
tending toward affectation. 4 C [al and 5 b fix] are not replaced by [ex]; 
the latter is not liked at all. 8 [u;] and 9 [u] are not moved toward the 
mixed position. 11 [a] is usually fronted. 12 [ex] does not seem inclined 
to vary one way or the other. 13 [exi] is at times very slightly lower 
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than 12, but we only noticed that when a word was prolonged in an 
isolated position. 14 [ai], not [a-]. 15 [au] is more usual than [a-]. 

16 [otu] is the usual form in isolated words and a great part of the 
time in general speech. If the sound occurs frequently, the first element 
is toward the mixed position and when unstressed the second element 
tends toward it as well, but the first-given form seems to predominate. 

17 [e(:)a] has a lowered first element. 18 b and 18 c [j] are flapped. The 
flap is used from preference a great part of the time after consonants 
as well; we gather that in a public address it would be used regularly. 
19 [ 1 ] is darkened ” finally, but the darkening seems to be tonal as 
well as lingual. 20 [ay] is used under the influence of orthography and 
in cases such as which witch, but it is never a very strong voiceless 
and though its use is not infrequent the speaker's general preference 
is in favour of the voiced form. 21 b [ 5 ] is voiceless. 23 [n(t)s], as also 24 b , 
vary. 27 : Weak forms, etc., are regularly used. 28 : Either ['aiSa]; been 
[bi:n]; years [jiaz]—if there is a variation it does not become’[-3.*-]; yours 
[juaz] seems to be the more usual form; again [a'gexin] is preferred, 
[-e-r-] may occur in poetry or occasionally elsewhere; to-day [ta'dexi] 
not [tu-]; Sunday ['s A ndl] or [-de.], -not [-den]; long [i3.il]; cos's 
[kJD.s] or [kiors]; the usage in this and in several other words varies 
consciously. 29 : There is an unusual consciousness of and interest in 
the oral word, and this seems to have been increased by the desire to 
be easily understood in a public address, etc. Although the speech is 

if P i J he - enUnClatl ° n makes it: vcr y clear, and one always realises Mr. 
Kackhams natural inclination to avoid the pedantic and sought-for 
in place of the simple non-distracting forms of his choice. Through it 
all one feels the artist in sound and tone and attitude, one feels the 

merest in detail and execution with the artist’s sense of subordination 
cl the unimportant. 


29 

EUPHONETIGRAPH OF 
HUGH WALPOLE, Esq., C.B.E. 


British Subject —Nor Born in the British Isles 

<J hi U e ? rCSentS thc P ronu nciation of informal conversation, but not the 
orm that is used for lecturing. 

Prom EuphonEnglish and World Standard English. 

(Orthographic text on page 13. line 22-second-last paragraph.) 


'stamdad 'spoxuky 'igglij. 
o: 1 So.«j ' p i:pl a: so'fi/nth 'ju:st ta 'hioiir, ov 'kljesikf d: 'sUtndod 


' ni - 1 n -J • J-- ‘J 1V10.-MK} o: SI 

9 * K 3: lsetln s6x ° 5ot It noxu 'lox D go dis'toibz 6am, 6exa jr 
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'inexni gb^e-rktsz tu 3a 'tarmz 'staendad 'fje-mJ send, av 'o:l A n- 
'paidi^abj '0ii)z, 'staendad 'irjgli/! 

t5aet wit/ iz 'staendad 'fjexn(t)/ ta'de-ri 'woxz at 'w A n 'taim a 
'lo-rukj. 'ple-ris o: kam'baind-'plexis 'daialexkt, 'neximli, 3a w A n 
wit/ waz 'ju:zd in Sa 'si:t av 'gAvanmant, 'paeiis. auai 'bxun 'staendad 
'iggli/ a'iid 3 anexitid in 3a 'se-rim 'maena, az a 'ple-ris 'daialexkt,— 
•5set av 'Undan. if wi haed 'taim ta 'faxloxu it 'Ap wi /ad 'si: Sat an 
'ail-in'kjo-rut/ig 'daialexkt av Sis 'sort jiali 't/exin 3 iz fjam WAn 
av 'plexis ta 'war av 'kla:s. 

Serai 'a: 'pi:pj hu: si:m ta '0ir)k Sat 'Undan 'daialexkt 'mirnz 
'ka-rkni, wit/ iz az 'fa: fjam fila'laxd 3 ik} 'faexkt az 'ko:lig 'stsendad, 
o: pa'ii 3 an, 'fje-m/ Sa 'spi:t/ av Sa 'paeirs ga'me. biko-rz Se^ai a: 
'So-ruz, in 'iggland az 'wexl az 'hiax, hu: 'wAii an 'bjis} wexn Se^i 
'hia-r 'staendad 'iggli/ spoxukp 'ax V az 'Undan 'irjgli/, wi 'o:fp 
ka:l it 'staendad 'iggli/, jum'va:sj 'irjgli/, a:i 'i:vp (^m^)-and 
'sAmtaimz miali 'gud 'iggli/. 'stjiktli 'spi:kirj, Sa 'stamdad 'fo:m 
iz ndxu 'laxrjgai a 'plexis 'daialexkt, an we»n fi'laxlad 3 ists spi:k av 
'iAndan 'iggli/ Sea noxt '0ir)kig av 'twexntn0-'sexnt/aii 'Undan, 
bat d 3 Ast av Sa 'siti wexai in Si 'a:li 'dexiz Saet 'daialexkt, 0ju: 
'ka:t pjex'sti: 3 , bikexim Sa 'staendad a: juni'va:sj 'daialexkt wit/ haz 
'tjaevld Sa 'wa:ld 'oxuvax an wit/ haz 'gjoxun an di'vexlapt fjam 
its 'exin/i^t intu its 'pjexzi^t 'fa:m. 


NOTES 

l a [a:] if it varies at all tends slightly toward [a*-:], but it is at 
times more a “ darkening ” of tone than a change of tongue position. 
1 ^ [a:] and vowels in similar positions are never followed by [j] or any 
variation thereof. 2 b [a:] is followed by [a] when final; we are not 
certain of other positions. 4 a and 4 b [a] are usually lowered in rapid 
speech, but an exaggerated form, e.g. [a], is looked upon as an “ irrita¬ 
tion.” 4 C [a] and 5 b [ix] are not replaced by [ex]; the latter also irritates 
the speaker. 8 [u:] and 9 [u] do not tend toward any variation. 12 [ex] 
is used and is preferred; the highly raised or lowered variations are not 
liked at all. 13 [cxr] ; the first element is the same as 12. 14 [ai], not 
[a-]. 15 [au] usually had [a-]. 16 [oxu] varied moderately. The first 
element, and at times the second, was usually toward the mixed 
position in rapid speech; the first-given form was heard occasionally, 
and so was [o-]. 17 [e(:)a] varied slightly. The last element was lowered 
finally, otherwise the first element was lowered. 18 b and 18 c [j] were 
flapped. 19 [1] was slightly “ darkened ” finally. 20 [av] was not used. 
21 b [3] was [0], 23 [n(t)s], as also 24, had both forms; the [t] when 
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used is slight. 27: Weak forms, contractions, syllabic consonants are 
used regularly. 28: Either ['aiSax]; been [bi:n]; again [3'ger(i)n]; Sun- 
day ['sAndi]; our [aua] in slower speech, under more rapid conditions 
the second or third element often become an off-glide; our Father [ci:-]; 
years [jiaz] is preferred to [ja:z]; yours [juaz] or [jo-raz], not [jo:z]. 
29: The speech is very clear. It is always of interest to have an author 
take so much pleasure in the spoken word and the beauty that may, 
at will, belong to it. Mr. Walpole is unusually sensitive to sound and 
his admiration of and pride in our language give him a natural aversion 
to those exaggerated forms which but attract attention to their pecu¬ 
liarities. Although there is a genuine love for certain regional forms 
of speech, Mr. Walpole does not lose sight of the advantage of the world 
form of oral quite as well as of written English, and he is keenly aware 
of the beauty that has come to this form through traditional good usage. 
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EUPHONETIGRAPH OF 
THE LATE SIR EDMUND GOSSE, C.B., LL.D. 

Native of London 

# 

This represents the pronunciation of informal conversation but not that 
of reading or of a public address. 

From EuphonEnglish and World Standard English. 

(Orthographic text on page 14, line 18—third-last paragraph.) 

'piipj hu 3b'd3e-rkt moxust 'stjoxpli ta Sis ai'diax Jud 'se-rdju- 
l sh JI f-iam 'o-rfjig Se-r-a ab / d3e*rkjanz in 'jaitig, fa fce-ri 

ka:nt jait 69 'miaiist 'pioxutcxst in an 'ipgli/ 'norut wiSaut 
dung it in Sa 'moxdan 'autkAm av a 'Undan 'daialexkt. wi 'saitpli 
naitia iait no: spi:k in 6a 'daialexkt wit/ iz Sa di'sexndant av kip 
aelfjidz 'wexst 'saeksp, no:i av Si oxuld no:' 0 Anmbjian 'daialexkt; 
an wi 'sa:tpli 'du: ju:z So 'moxdan 'autkAm av So 'daialexkt A\itf 
tp:sa an 'kaekstan 'ju:zd — Sset av 'lA-mdan. 

, In hiz “0 'hist.ii av 'moxdan ka'loxukwial 'igglij,” 'hexnji 'sexsil 
waild 'sexz Sat 'jitp 'stamdad ig'zistid fjoxm Si 'exnd av So 'fo:ti:n0 
sexnt/uir. Sat a 'staendad av 'spoxukn 'igglij woz is'taibli/t in So 
sikstnnO 'sexnt/uii, an Saet pohaeps i:vn 'o:ho Son Si 'fiftimO 
sexnt/uii Sexa woxz a iexkog'm/on ov So sjupiaii'oxjiti av 'waii 
taip 'oxuvax Si 'AnSaz. 
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'me-rni 'faimz gv a:a 'spoxukan 'lasggwidj hav 'tjsev}d 5a 'world 
oruva, an 5a 'staendad wAn haz bai 'no-ru mirnz birn 'ke-rpt Anda 
'laxk an 'ki: wi5in 5i 'exin/ant 'worlz av 'lAmdan. 


NOTES 

l a [a:] does not tend toward [an]. l b [a:], as also other vowels in 
similar positions, is at times followed by a slight [a], 2 b [a:] is usually 
followed by [a], 3 a and 3 b [a:]: these and other vowels are sometimes 
influenced by orthography, e.g. when reading isolated words slowly; 
but these changes are not a part of the general speech and are there¬ 
fore not recorded herein. 4 a and 4 b [a] are not generally lowered, but 
the latter is lowered somewhat oftener than the former; exaggerated 
forms are not liked at all. 4 C [ 9 ] and 5 b [ix] are not replaced by [ex]; 
the latter form is not liked either. 8 [u:] and 9 [u] are not fronted. 
11 [a] is frequently fronted. 12 [ex] in its exaggeratedly raised or tense 
form is looked upon as “ horrid." 13 [exi]: the first element is the same 
as 12. 14 [ai] and 15 [Qu] have [a-]. 16 [oxu] seldom varies. The first 
element may at times be slightly closer or slightly toward the mixed 
position, but the general form is the first-given one; [a c u] and other 
variations are not liked. 17 [s(:)a]: the first element is usually lowered 
and its length varies. 18 a [i] was sometimes flapped between vowels; but 
this occurs more often in reading than in general speaking. The same 
was the case in regard to [j] when preceded by a consonant. 18 b and 
18 c [J] are flapped. 19 [1] is clear, and but slightly " darkened ” finally. 
20 [av] is the preferred form, but not with a very strong voiceless; 
[hw] or the weak-voiceless symbol might seem a better transcription 
to those who associate the first-given form with the dialectal extremely 
puffed sound. 21 b [5] tended toward and at times was [0]. 23 [n(t)s], 
as also 24, were without [tj. 27: Weak forms, contractions and syllabic 
consonants were used regularly, and the weakest forms are not the 
usual ones. 28: Either ['ai5a]; been [biin]; years [jiaz], not [-a:-] yours 
[juaz], not [-a:-]; our [auo] in isolated words and phrases, but the 
second element was at times an off-glide and at times it was 
dropped in more rapid speech; Sunday ['sAndi], not [-dexi], gentle¬ 
men ['d 3 exntlman]. 29: Through the entire speech one feels the personal 
interest in its being what it is, and especially in its being free from 
pedantic or exaggerated forms. It is the kind of speech that seems to 
fit into several generations without attracting attention to itself in any 
one; that is, an older generation would not find it out of tune and even 
the youngest one would not feel in it any sought-for relics of another day. 
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EUPHONETIGRAPH OF 

SIR FREDERICK KEEBLE, M.A., C.B.E., F.R.S., D.Sc. 

Native of London 

This represents the pronunciation of informal conversation. 

From EuphonEnglish and World English. 

(Orthographic text on page 15, line 1.) 

sotu fa: 9Z 69 'iitp 'laerjgwic^ iz kan'saind. 81 'i:st 'midland, 
'lAndan, ju:m-va:sal o: 'staendad 'irjgliJ pjaektikli 'kiipjd noxt 
oxunli 89 'gio-ru© b 9 t i:vp 8 a 'laif 9 v 81 'ASa 'daiale-rkts. 'skaxt/ 
iz 9n ig'zaimp} av 9 'daialexkt A\itJ“ di'vexlapt 9 n indi'pexndant 
'lit(a)iitjjua, bat i:vi? 'txt worz 'maxdifaid bai 8 a 'wa:ld 'fa.-m. 
aez for 'spoxuki^ 'staendad, 8 aet haz Sdxu 'gie-ritli 'maxdifaid A 8 a 
'daialexkts 'Sat Sex-a points av dai'va:d 3 ps in 'said 'kexisiz hav 'cxva 
kAm kloxusa ta'gexSa-r, Avail in 'aSo ke-risiz 81 'oxulda daialexkts 
av 'daid 'aut in'taiali. 

in 'druid sexntaz av sivilai'zexi/p Sexai az 'bi:n noxt 'dxunli a 
'te-rndansi bat a 'maikidli 'paipasful in'dexvox tu di'sexminexit 
^a staendad 'fo:m av a 'spdxukp 'laeijgwid 3 9iu: ' 8 a moxust influ- 
'cTnfj e-rdju'kexi/an} insti'tjuz/pz av 8 a 'nexi/an. 8 aet 'staendad form, 
—bi'ir) mo:i is'pex/Ji on 'Apa-kla:s 'daialexkt o:, at 'li:st, a 'maxdi- 
faid 'form otv it,—an 'kAlt/a pii'zjurmabli we^nt 'haend-in-'haend. 
o:18oru Sa 'juzs av 'o:i| 'staendad iz oxfn lexs 'd 3 exnjJ 8 an 'jitn 
staendad, 8 a ma'tjua 'kAlt/ai av a 'nexi/an iz 'orlwaz 'indikeixtid 
bai 81 inTpaztps it a'taet/iz tu its 'ori} 'laerjgwid 3 . 

NOTES 

l b [a:] this and vowels in similar positions are never followed by [j] 
or any variation thereof. 2 b [or] usually has [a] when final. 4 a and 
4 [9] never tend toward [a], etc.; these variations are not liked. 4 C [a] 
and 5 b [it] are not replaced by [ex]; the latter is not liked. 8 [ur] and 
9 [u] are not toward the mixed position. 12 [ex] does not vary. 13 [exi] : 
under a somewhat prolonged condition we heard a lower first element • 
otherwise it is the same as 12. 14 [ai] and 15 [au] have [a-]. 16 [oxU]i 
the first element is often closer. In most cases it is toward the mixed 
position as also, at times, the second element, [au]; the rounded or 
extreme forms are neither used nor liked. 17 [e(:)a]: the first element 
1S usuall y lowered; the length varies, but the diphthong seems to be 
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usual. 18 a [j]: this is more often flapped than not, as also after con¬ 
sonants. 18 a and 18 b are flapped. 19 [1]: the final “ darkened ” form 
does not seem to be the usual one. 20 [ay] is used and is preferred, not 
in its dialectal strong form. 21 b ['5] tends toward [9]. 23 [n(t)s], as also 
24, have an occasional slight [t]. 27: Weak forms, etc., are used 
regularly. 28: Either ['ai6a]; been [bi:n] years [jiaz], not [-a:-]; yours 
[juaz], not [-01-]; our [aua]; our Father [a: 'fa:6a>—the latter our was a 
very rapid form and it may have had an off-glide [a]; Sunday [-di], 
not [-de-ri]. 29: There is a decided preference for the natural spoken 
form. It is not looked upon as personally necessary to change sounds 
greatly for public speaking, for if the sound is well placed it has been 
found to carry well without resorting to various oratorical tricks. Sir 
Frederick feels that those who care greatly for our language are slow 
to make striking changes that would attract attention. His own speech 
is very quiet, clear and simple, but not that form of simplicity which 
gives a sought-for impression and therefore attracts as much attention 
as exaggerations of a different nature. As Sherardian Professor of Botany 
he frequently speaks in public, but we have never heard that form 
of speech. 
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EUPHONETIGRAPH OF 
SIR MICHAEL SADLER, M.A., C.B., K.C.S.I. 

Native of Yorkshire 

This represents the sounds of informal conversation. 

From EuphonEnglish and World Standard English. 

(Orthographic text on page 15, line 21—third paragraph.) 

'gjc-rit 'ne-ri/anz az Se-ri ma'tjua pe-ri mo:i a'te-m/p tu '6aet form 
av 6a 'nae/nal 'l;eggwid3 6at iz intanae/nali 'ie-rkagnaizd az 'staendad. 
'oxulda 'nexi/anz saIJ az Tggland an 'fia:ns, fai 'instans, haev in 
6e-r-a gje-rit 'sku:lz an ju:m'va:sitiz 'la-rg 'me-rid a 'dexfinit 'exfat 
ta giv Sera 'stjurdants 61 'aesit av 'gud 'spilt/. 

at 'wA-m 'taim 6is 'gud, a: 'staendad, 'fa:m was fa: ma:(a) 'naeioxuli 
a 'kla:s 'daialexkt 6an it iz tu'de-ri, bi'kaxz Oxunli 6a 't/ildjan av 61 
'lex3ad 'klaisiz kud afa:d ta bi 'givp 61s kaind av exd3U'kexi/an. 
'aez in ka:s av 'taim 6a 'spiiit av dl'maxkiasi giu: 6eax wdtz fi'naen- 
Jali at 'li:st, a 'g-iexitax 'lexvlig. wi6 61 in'kiiisig 'aefluans av an 
'exva-gioxuig 'mid| 'kla:s, it bikexim 'parity fa: 'la:d3a 'nA-«mbaz 
ta haev 6a 'bexnifit av 6a be-rst ab'texinab} exd3u'kexi/an. 

djuaiig 6a 'jiaz, ma:(a) 'pi:pl in 'aisalexitid parts av 'iggland 
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o:i av ii'moxul 'koinaz av 5i 'e-rnpaia \va:i I'nexibjd ta sexnd Se-r-a 
t/ildian ta 5i:z 'skuilz an juini'vaisitiz. if 5a Tiorum o: 'sku:l 'in- 
fluans had na-rt bin 'sAt/ 5at 5a 't/ildjan had gjbxun 'Ap wi5aut 
5a 'hsendikaep av 5a njuimaias ik'stjiim 'loxukal an pja'vin/al 
'daialerkts, 5exn 5i 'influans av 5i:z pa'tikjula exd 3 u'kexijbn] 
insti'tju:/anz waz sa'pbxuzd tu I'isedike-rit 5a moxust 'noxutisabj 
'pa:t av 5aet lig'gwistik 'haendikiep,— fa: '5ae*t iz A\axt 'maikadli 
'loxukal and 'a 53 x 'daialerkts hav 'laxg bin kan'sidad in 'oxulda 
'nexi/anz. 


NOTES 

l a [a:] is at times [a(:)], or toward it, although on the whole that 
sound is more usual under ic [a:]. l b [a:]: this and vowels in similar 
positions are never followed by [j] or a variation thereof. 2 C [a:] is 
usually followed by [a] when final and occasionally otherwise. 4 b [a] 
is at times lowered in more rapid speech, but under no conditions 
does it become [a] or similar variations; the latter are not liked. 
4 C [a] and 5 b [ix] are not replaced by [ex], which is looked upon as 
“ trying.” 7 [as] is not [a]; in a strongly stressed position it is some¬ 
times raised. 8 [u:] and 9 [u] are not moved toward the mixed position, 
neither is one conscious of any extreme tongue retraction. 11 [a] is 
usually fronted. 12 [ex] and the first element of 13 are not exaggerated 
in any way. 14 [ai] and 15 [au] both have [a-]. 16 [oxu] and [o-] are 
perhaps the most usual forms, but in more rapid (or unstressed slower) 
speech the first element is usually, the second element occasionally, 
toward the mixed position. The extreme rounded and drawled or 
pinched forms are not liked. 17 [e(:)a] varies in length. The first element 
is more often lowered than not and when final the second element is 
o ten lowered in its stead. 18 a [a]: here and after consonants the sound 
°^ ten ^ a PP e d than not; its use is more frequent in slower speech. 
18 and 18* [j] are flapped. 19 [1] is usually clear and its final ” darken- 
mg ' lf an y* is slight and not invariably used. 20 [av] is used and is 
preferred, but not a very strong form of it. 21 b [ 5 ] tends toward [ 0 ], 
a L n (t)s], as also 24, are without [t]. 27: Weak forms occur regularly, 
ut as the speech is never very rapid the weakest forms are not in 
requent use. 28: Either ['ai5oxj; been [bi;n] and [- 1 -], the latter being 
more usual in unstressed positions but not regularly so; again [a'gex(i)n]; 

nT i U9 ] ; OUr Father [ Q; 'ki:5o]; Sunday [-di], not [-dexi]; in years 
• az L orne timc-s the first element is toward the mixed position approach- 
At t* C seconc * VOwc l- One is usually quite conscious of two vowels, 
di ) fK^ eS s * ress inclined to be on the second element of the 
th P ° ne and yCt does not become [jo:]: the latter is not liked and 
6 rst "g*ven form is preferred; yours [juaz], sometimes [-ox] : this 
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again is one syllable on the whole, but does not become [- 0 :-]; suggest 
[sa'd3erst]. 29: The Master of University College, Oxford, is greatly 
interested in oral English and in euphonetics. He feels that a training 
in the latter science—paying attention to voice as well—does a great 
deal to eliminate the more local and therefore less generally acceptable 
forms of speech. He cited cases of students (not of Oxford) who were 
quite unconscious that their speech was markedly different, cases in 
which the speech would have stood in the way of worth-while progress 
in those centres where the world form is practically as essential in oral 
as in written English. Sir Michael also said that in the case of varia¬ 
tions an entirely different general attitude was taken toward some of 
those from Scotland than toward those coming from elsewhere. The 
Master’s own speech is quiet, simple, moderately rapid—a form in 
which one finds it difficult to separate pronunciation and voice because 
one seems so much a part of the delightful other. 
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EUPHONETIGRAPH OF 
J. L. BRIEFLY, Esq., M.A., B.C.L. 

Native of Huddersfield, Yorkshire 

This tries to represent the pronunciation of informal conversation. 

From EuphonEnglish and World Standard English. 

(Orthographic texts on page 16, line 9.) 

fa 5is 'jirzp <5a 'staendad 'a:ial 'lseggwidj iz nn: 'p-ie-rvali^t in 
'o-rulda 'kAHiit-iiz 5 an in 'jA-«gga WA-mz, 'bA-d, as Saet iz 5 a 'dje-rnaal 
an no-ru 'la^gga 5a 'ld-rukj farm av 'spi:t/, it ig'zists in orl 'kainaz 
av <5a 'glo-rub weai-'e-rva c5aet 'lasijgwid 3 iz 'spo-rukp; od'SoxU it 
'naet/jali 'livz wl0 'mo:i a: 'Icts vai'taeliti a'kaidig tu a 'ne-ri/anz 
ma'tjua an spa'sifik intaist 1 in '<5aet farm av its 'nae/nj 'kA-dt/a. 

djuaiir) Sa 'la:st 'se^nt/uii 5 a 'iaiz av ma-rdan lirj'gwistiks, a: 
< 5 a 'saians av 'laerjgwidj, haz 'gje-ritli 'simplifaid na^-t orpnli 3 a 
'klaesifanrj av 'daiale-rkts bat ‘ 5 a 'klaesifamj av 3 e(*)a 't/i:f an 'mainaj 
'ina dai'va.'djpsiz,—ma:i a-rfn 2 a^n a kam'paeiativ 'be-dsis. 

'staendad pju:vd ta bi 'tu: kan'fainig an 'd3e-»-n(a)ial a 'ta:m fai 
'aidpaji 'paipasiz av klaesifi'kc-ri/n, a:l'< 5 o-rU it 'aedmiiabli ie-rpii- 
'ze-mts < 5 1 ai'di(:)al 'farm. 

c 5 i ai'diol farm az I'va-dvd aut av kaTsma'pa-rlitn 'gud 'ju:zid3, 

1 We are not certain of this pronunciation. 

2 We are not certain of the vowel. 
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Sa 'waii Sot iz Si in'hioiont faun'dexi/on foi 'e-nii 'siaiias 'work, 
an \vi0aut an e-rli'merntJi 'no-rlidj av a\i tf noru 'oriol wa:k mc-ri 
bi koxn/i'e^n/asli A-mdo'texikn. Si ai'diol, 'Se-rn, iz So 'stjivii 'foro, 
and aek'se-rptid 'staendod iz Si o't/irvd. 

NOTES 

l a [a:] is not [as]. 2 b [d:] is usually followed by [ 0 ] in isolated or final 
words, occasionally otherwise. 4 a and 4 b [a] are not replaced by [a] or 
variations, which are not liked. 4 C [a] and 5 b [ir] are not replaced by 
[e-r], which is also not liked. 8 [u:] and 9 [u] do not seem to be toward 
the mixed position. 11 [a] is usually fronted. 12 [ex] does not seem to 
vary. 13 [exi]: the first element is the same as 12. 14 [ai] and 15 [au] 
both have [a-]. 16 [oru] always has the first and occasionally the second 
element toward the mixed position. 17 [e(:)a] varies in length; the first 
element does not seem to be lowered. 18 b and 18 c [j] are flapped. 
19 [1]: if there is a final “ darkening it is slight even when preceded 
by [u]. 20 [a\] varies—if the given form occurs it is not strong. 21 a and 
2l b [b] are usually [0]. 23 [n(t)s], as also 24, are without [t]. 27: Weak 
forms, etc., are used regularly, but the very weakest forms are not 
in frequent use as the speech is not of a very rapid nature. 28: Either 
['aiSo]; been [bi:n]; years [jioz]; yours [juoz]; Sunday [-di], not [-de-n]; 
again: we believe there is a double usage here, but our notes are not 
clear; our [auo]; our own [auoi oxun]; our Father [a: 'farbo]. 29: Although 
Professor Brierly, Chichele Professor of International Law, All Souls 

is concerned with law rather than with English, his 
interest in spoken English is obvious. As is often the case this interest 

is primarily noticeable in the absence of extreme or unusual forms 
of speech. 
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EUPHONETIGRAPH OF 
FRANCIS DE ZULUETA, Esq., D.C.L. 

Native of London 

This tries to represent the pronunciation of informal conversation, 
l rom Euphon English and World Standard English. 

(Orthographic text on page 17, line 1.) 


aek'scxptid 'stasndad. 

o:15oxu 'skurlz ond injurmjob] indi'vidjulz noxuigli 'staaiv fo:, 
A - n b-0ii)li 'gjoxtjp tu'wDcd, bo 'staendod, bexoi a: 'fju:, if m'di:d 
erni ’ In di'vidju(o)Iz hu ju:z 5i ai'diol 'form in its in'taio po'fexkfn. 
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'e-rvjrwA-in 'vntaz o 'fju: 'saundz wift gjexitaj o: le-rs 'bjuiti an 
ka'ie-rktnis San 'a-i$ 9 'saundz. 'exvji gud'spi:ka pja'naunsiz' sa-»iti 
wa:dz mo: 'bjurtifli 'Son a'nA-rSgx' gud 'spi:ka me»l, and 'e-i-v.ii 'spiikai 
av gud 'iggli/ iz 'sa:tph ke-ripab] avpja'naunsig a gje-rjt me-rni 'wa:dz 
'inkaie-rkth, if t>a pianA-«nsi'ei/p iz kam'pex-gd wi<5 fta 'stasndad. 

t5is 'laeta-r 'form iz tu: 'jid3id and Ain'jiddip fa kam'pliit in- 
di'vidjual a'kwaiamant, on 'tSsx-gfo: <59 'ta:m aek'se-rptid 'staendad 
'de-rzigne-rits '5aet pjanA-msi'exi/p AUt/ in its / me-rld 30 'points 
kan'foimz tu 5i ai'dial, an wit/ 'stil 'me-riks a'lauansiz fa 'pa:spl 
o:i 'AHt5a-r ve-raii'e-ri/anz and idiox'sigk.i3siz. t5a 'pa:sp hu wi3 a 
'fe-rai amaunt av pji'si3p kan jA-rn 0ju: 3a 'loxggist 'list av 'wa:dz 
o: 'pjOTpa-r 'ne-rimz iz pt 'ne-rsisaiili '5a 'wA-m hu:z 'spirt/ iz 'niaiist 
$1 ai'dial. a Ji'ko-*-:dig 'spex/glist 'ju: 3 Uli pe-riz mori a'texn/p ta Sa 
'd 3 e-rnjal 'saund 'sistam 3aet iz ju:zd in 'smo^l 'hoxumli 'wardz 
SA-it/ az 'Si:, 'e-ri, 'hiz, 'oxn, 'hardax, 'la:st, 'bard, 'fexrax, 'ai, 'noxu, 
'hexd, ext'sextjax, Saen (h)i wad 'pexi ta Sa paanAnnsi'exi/an av 'irvp 
Sa '/o*:tist 'list av 'moxdjitli 'simp} 'kaeit/-'wa:dz. Sa pjanA-msi- 
'exi/an av Sa 'laetox 'lists iz a'baut az in'dikitiv av 'd 3 exna.ij gud 
'spi:t/ az Sa 'jastlirj-'oxf av 'gji:k an 'laetin di'klexn/anz iz in'dikativ 
av 'gji:koxu'joxuman 'kA-dt/ax. 

NOTES 

l b [a:]: this and vowels in similar positions are never followed by 
[j] or any variation thereof. 2 b [or] is not followed by [a]. 2 C [or] is more 
often raised than not. 4 a and 4 b [a] are at times lowered—more especially 
the latter—but they are not replaced by [a], which is considered 
affected. 4 C [a] and 5 b [ixj are not replaced by [ex] which comes under 
the same heading as the above. 8 [u:] and 9 [u] are not moved toward 
the mixed position. 11 [a] is usually fronted. 12 [ex] does not seem to 
vary toward any unusual form. 13 [exi]: the first element is the same 
as 12. 14 [ai] and 15 [au] both have [a-]. 16 [oxu] has the first and 
usually the second element toward the mixed position; [a-] maybe 
heard at times. 17 [e(:)a] varies in length. The first element is usually 
lowered; in a final position it is at times the second which is lowered 
instead. 18 b and 18 c [j] are flapped. 19 [1]: if it is finally " darkened 
at all it is slightly so, even after [u]. 20 [av] is in occasional but not in 
invariable use. 21 a and 21 b [c5] do not seem to vary. 23 [n(t)s], as also 24, 
are without [t]. 27: Weak forms, contractions and syllabic consonants 
occur regularly. 28: Either ['aitSax]; been [bi:n]; years [j a:z]; yours 
[ja:z], at times [- 0 x 9 -]; again [a'gexin]; Sunday [-di]; our [aua]; our 
own [ai Oxun]; our Father [a: 'fa:$ax]. Professor de Zulueta, Regius 
Professor of Civil Law, All Souls College, Oxford, agrees especially 
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with the last paragraph that we transcribed. His own speech is very 
natural and fairly rapid and therefore has, e.g., more syllabic con¬ 
sonants than a slower form of speech might have. However un¬ 
conscious the speech may be in general, there is a conscious dislike of 
stilted or unusual forms. In order to hear so-called “ Oxford speech ” 
it was humorously suggested that one " must go to Cambridge.” 
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EUPHONETIGRAPH OF 
J. V. POWELL, Esq., M.A. 

Native of Wiltshire 


This tries to represent the pronunciation of informal speech 
From EuphonEnglish and World Standard English. 
(Orthographic text on page 17, line 29—last paragraph. 


wi do-runt 'mi:n ta bi'litj 5i a'koxmpli/m^t av tSi indi'vidjuol hu 
kan 'bjurtifuli pja'nauns i'nju:mjab} Idxq 'waidz, dm 'iizili ji:d 
a'laud (5a moxust 'difikalt 'parsid 3 , fa: Szet in it'sexlf iz an 'exnviab] 
a'teTinmant; 'bA-*t, o-m 5i 'aSd 'hamd, vvi wij ta 'st-iexs Sat 'gud 
o:i ok'sexptid 'staendad 'spirt/ iz pt di'pexndpt apaxn 5a "saiz av 
5i 'o:iJ va'kaebjulaii. 

in dCfainig it wi hav 'exlswe(r)a jitp “rek'scxptid 'stasndad 'spirt/ 
iz miali 'Saet form A\it/ az bin 'aeptli dis'kjaibd aez 'fji: fjam 
'loxukalizmz, pja'vin/alizmz, an 'vAlgaiizmz.” it s '5<et farm av a 
'spoxuki? 'Iaeggwid 3 wit/ 'parsiz V^ukexitid kan'texmpaiaji, 
inta'n$/an| 'mAsta, Mit/ haez nbxu 'gleraiig 'hai'laits or 'hasioxuig 
'/aedoxuz; 'Saet form Avit/ Gtiur its 'bjurti mcxiks a 'lasggw^ 'warSi 
9V laif;—an 'laif in its sa'blaim 'sexns iz 'nexva tmali 'loxuk}. 
it iz 'Sis form av a: 'spdxukp 'laerjgwid 3 wit/ 'exvji 'skurl oxtiz 
'exvji 't/aild. 


NOTES 

l h [a:]: this and vowels in similar positions are never followed by [j] 
or a variation thereof. 2 a [or] is followed by [a] in isolated or final posi¬ 
tions, and at times elsewhere. 4 a and 4 b [a] are not replaced by [a], 
which is looked upon as a ” pulpit affectation.” 4 C [a) and 5 b [ix] are 
not replaced by [ex], which comes under the same heading as the 
a ove. 8 [u:] and 9 [u] are not moved toward the mixed position. 

[a] is at times fronted. i2 [ex] does not seem to vary. 13 [exi]: the 
nrst element is the same as 12. 14 fai] and 15 far] both have [a-]. 
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16 [o-ru] is in occasional use in isolated words, but the first element 
toward the mixed position is usual and not infrequently both elements 
are moved in that direction. 17 [e(:)a] seemed to vary in length, but 
of this we are not certain. 18 b and 18 c [a] are flapped. 19 [1] is " darkened " 
finally. 20 [av] is regularly used in slower speech or in reading, but 
otherwise it varies; it is the desired form. 21 a and 21 b [5] tend toward 
or are [0]. 23 [n(t)s], as also 24, are without [t]. 27: Weak forms, 
syllabic consonants and contractions are used regularly. 28: Either 
[ ai5a] and [ii-J; been [bi:n] and [-I-], of which the latter does not seem 
to be used in very emphatic positions; years [jiaz], not [- 9 :-]; yours 
[juoz], not [-DI-]; again [a'ge-rin], [-e-r-] not being liked; our [au 9 ]; 
our oivn [a 3 ] or [a:i orun]; our Father [a: 'fa:6a]; Sunday [-di], not 
[-dexij. 29: Mr. Powell, a fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford, is him- 
self greatly interested in dialects. He agrees with many others who 
feel that the individual’s speech in England depends much more upon 
where they were educated than upon the city or shire where they 
were born. The speaker’s own pronunciation does not tend toward 
unusual or exaggerated forms and the general speech gives the 
impression of a quiet not very slow form. 
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EUPHONETIGRAPH OF 
G. S. GORDON. Esq., M.A. 

Native of Stirlingshire 

This tries to represent the pronunciation of informal conversation. 

From EuphonEnglish and World Standard English. 

(Orthographic text on page 18, line 13—last paragraph.) 

'juifan'iggli/. 

indi'vid 3 Ulz a:fp ju:z a'pjaTksimatli ak'se^ptid 'staendad bat 
ma:a 'fiiikwantli ju:z 'ma-rdifaid 'staendad, A\it/ iz mo:a 'noxutisabli 
influanst bai 'paispl, 'ji:d 3 in} o:i 'a63 veaii'e-rijpz. ka'le-dctivli 
'spiikig waii meri 'i:zili me-rik 'd 3 e-rnaial klaesifi'ke-rijanz. Ave^n 
'jc-rkoidz Dry 6 a pjoxnAnsi'exi/an av me-i-m indi'vidjulz a: ka'le^k- 
tivli pn'ze-rntid, 6 a klaesifi'kexi/anz bikAm tur njurmaias fa 
d 3 exnaial 'pjaektikJ 'pa:pasiz. Si gju:p av 'je-rkaidz A\itJ wi a: 
pji'zexntig in 'pa:t 'tu: kud nt bi ka'Ie-rktivli 'ka:ld ak'se-rptid 
'staendad; 6 a 'je^kaidz 'saitnli 'kud nt 6 eofa:i 'o:l bi 'klaesifaid aez 
'maxdifaid 'staendad, ma-rdifaid r ji:d 3 anJ a:i 'A'6a 'kja:s-klaesifi- 
'kexijanz. wi 'wa^ntid a ma;(a) dis'kjiptiv 'wa:d 6 an 61 'haeknid 
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"gud, 'waii Avit/ wud 'bexta sju:t a: 'p9:p9s. 'gud 'spi:t/ iz ju:- 
'fo-runias, it 'saundz 'we-rl, an wi 't>eafa:a 'glaedli ak'sexptid $a 
'ward an 'tait} Sat war 'mexid fa Sa 'buk, 'jurfan'igglij. Anda 'juifan- 
'iggli/ wi in'kluid ak'sexptid 'staendad, 'maxdifaid 'st^ndad, 
'moxdifaid 'ji:d3an| an 'veaiias 'kjois-klassifi'kexi/pz AA.it/ wud 
'ASawaiz hav bi:n 'nexsisaii. in 'Jo:t, 'ju:fan'iggli/ jexpjizexnts 
pianAnsi'exi/an Mitf' iz, a:j a'pjaxksimatli 'iz, ak'sexptid 'staendad, 
"a:, Mit/ in at li:st 'sexv.ij Ji'spexkts Joxtiz a 'dexfmit 'texndansi 
'ta:d Saet 'farm. 


NOTES 

l b [a:]: this and vowels in similar positions are not followed by [a]. 

1° [a:] is not [a(:)j. 2 b [a:] is usually followed by [a], as also 2 C , but—in 

the case of the latter especially—this is more often the usage in 

isolated or final words 4 a and 4 b [a] are not replaced by [a] or variations 

thereof. 4 C [a] and 5 b [ix] are not replaced by [ex]; the latter is not liked. 

6 [ 1 ] is at times lowered. 7 [ae] is not [a], 8 [ur] and 8 [u] are not moved 

toward the mixed position; in certain words, e.g. boot, [u] is used. 12 [ex] 

is not raised, tensed or lowered. 13 [exi]: the first element is the same 

as 12. 14 [ai] seems to be usual. 15 [au] does not seem to tend toward 

[a-]. 16 [oxu] is usual in isolated words and in a slow form of speech, 

but [ox-] occurs frequently if the sound is repeated more often, e.g. in 

don t go home. 17 [e(:)a] does not seem to be lowered. 18 b and 18 c [j] 

are flapped, but this is not the case in other positions. 19 [1] is at times 

darkened " here as well as finally; it is a tongue-hollowing rather 

than a matter of tone. 20 [a\] is used, but not a strong form of it. 21 b [<5], 

or tends toward, [0], 23 [n(t)s], as also 24. are without [t]. 27: Weak 

orms and their contractions are used regularly, but not the weakest 

lorms; the speech is never very rapid. 28: Either ['aiSo]; been [bi:n]; 

years l jiaz], not [-9:-]; yours [juaz], not [- 0 :-]; our own [auoi oxun]; 

°ur Father [a* 'ia:t>zy. to-day [ta'dexi], also [tu-]; Sunday fsAndi]; 

jc tonary ['dikjflji], not in a very slow form; again [o'gex(i)n], 29: As 

erton Professor of English Literature at Oxford University the 

speaker is naturally interested in oral English as well. He does not 

in that we should choose the most rapid and careless forms of speech 

as ie ideal form and he feels that some of the phonetic books are 

nc > n ed to over-emphasise the use and importance of those forms. 

roiessor Gordon's own speech might perhaps be called deliberate or 

areiul. but it never seeks exaggerated or stilted forms, e.g. see 4 C [ 0 ], 

wi? 1 .°^^ er hand there would be less syllabic consonants on the 

note than in a more rapid form of speech. 1 

wouhriH 8 t0 th f la , Ck of time we wcre unable to add various details that 
would have made the euphonetigraph more complete. 
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EUPHONETIGRAPH OF 
C. K. ALLEN, Esq., M.A. 

British Subject—Not Born in the British Isles 

This tries to represent the pronunciation of informal conversation. 

From EuphonEnglish and World Standard English. 

(Orthographic text on page 19, line n.) 

wi 'full 'jialaiz Sat 3 'spe^Jalist me-ri 'oil tu: 'iizili bikA-.m 3 
'taim-'mArjga hu A-Znexsisaiili oxuva'baidpz 3 'lasggwic^. axn Si 
'ah« 3 'haend, 3 nju:a 'saians oxfp haez 3 'mass sv 'ta:mz Avit/ ni:d a 
^exnaialaizig and in'klursiv WA-m ta 'sa:v 'sexvaal 'paipasiz; 
'ocfp, 'tu:, fa Sa Task av a 'ta:m an in'taia 'se-rntans mast bi 'juizd 
'jiali tu ik'sple-rin woxt iz 'me-mt; o:i a 'paxpjula 'ta:m Mit/ 'jiali 
dis'kjaibz sam0ig m'taiali 'difj^t mast bi 'ju:zd. 

NOTES 

l b [a:] and vowels in similar positions are never followed by [j] or 
any variation thereof. 2 b [a:] is not followed by [a]. 4* and 4 b [a] are 
not replaced by [a], etc. The latter is looked upon as " cacophonous." 
4 C [a] and 5 b [ix] are not replaced by [ex], the use of which comes under 
the same heading as the above variation. 8 [u:J and 9 [uj are not moved 
toward the mixed position, neither is one given the impression of 
unduly retracted back tongue muscles. 11 [a] is more often fronted 
than not. 12 [ex] does not seem to vary. 13 [exi]: the first element is 
the same as 12. 14 [ai] and 15 [au] both have [a-]. 16 [oxu] is rarely 
otherwise than toward the mixed position in its first element and 
frequently in the second as well. 17 [e(:)a] does not seem to be lowered. 
18 b and 18 c [j] are flapped. 19 [1] is finally " darkened." 20 [av] varies, 
but on the whole this is more usual than the voiced form. 21 b [5] is 
more often [0]. 23 [n(t)s], as also 24, are without [t]. 27: Weak forms 
are regularly used. 28: Either ['aiSa]; been [bi:n], also [- 1 -]; years [jiazj; 
yours [jo:z]; again [a'gexin]; Sunday [-de(x)]; to-day [tu'dexi]; our [a ua]; 
our own [a u *i oxun]; our Father [a: 'fa:$a], 29: Mr. Allen, Fellow of 
University College, Oxford, is, through his interest in amateur acting, 
greatly interested in oral English. Although the speech has more vowels 
than syllabic consonants in their place, it never gives the impression 
of those stilted forms that are so often affected by the amateur actor. 
The personal interest is in those normal world-good forms that do not 
attract undue attention to themselves. 
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EUPHONETIGRAPH OF 
P. S. ALLEN, Esq., D.Litt. 

Native of Twickenham, Middlesex 

This tries to represent the pronunciation of informal conversation. 

From EuphonEnglish and World Standard English. 

(Orthographic text on page 19, line 19— third-last paragraph.) 

fauTie-rtiks. 

iz it 3 'njuili-dis'kAvad an 'flointid 'd3a:m o: 'kind, Sis mAtJ- 
a'bjuizd foxd'nextiks? fan 'fjDxm it, fai it s oxuldax 6an kjist'jae.*.niti, 
an 6eafa:i 'i:vp 61 cen'tae-^gamstik mast ad'mit its vexnaio'biliti. 

if sam av 61 a'paunants nju: bat 6a '.ibxumanz, ta 6a 'bexst av 
Seai a'biliti, la:nd 'gji:k fa'nextikali, on 6aet 6a 'saemskiit gja- 
'meaiianz wa: fdxum'ti/anz pai eksex'lais 6exi wud 'ai6ax 'gexin 
Ji'spexkt fa: fau'nextiks a: 'lu:z 6eax gud a'pinjan av 61 'exin/ants. 

I'njuimjabJ 'mcx 0 adz hav dTvexlapt fa 6a 'staxdi av 'lseggwid3, 
an 'sAm av Si:z av 'naizili 's\vu:pt intu 'laif an 6exn 'sailantli texikg 
flait a'gexin. 6a fau'nextik a'pidxutj ta / lceggwid3 haevig 'livd 
0 ju: 'a:l Si 'exid3iz, 'iz in a 'wexi 6a sa'vaiv} av 6a 'fitist and az 
'hexnji 'swi:t 'joxut, it iz 61 "Anfoxuncxtik a'pjoxut/ A\itJ iz 6a 
nju: waxn an 6a fdxu'nextik 61 'dxuld. 6a 'stAdi av 6a 'saundz av 
spirt/ did 'naxt, av 'kans, ig'zist in its 'piexzgt haili di'vcxlapt a: 
divexlapig farm; fau in 6a 'la:st Tahiti 'jiaz fa'nextiks az 'tcxikg 
gjexit 'stiaidz an haz bin 'put axn a saian'tifik an fan ma: 'pjae^k- 
tik} 'bexisis. a:l'6dxu it iz WAn av 6a rnoxust 'intjikat av 'maxdan 
saiansiz, 6a 'mex0adz av 'tiit/ig it av bin sdxij 'jjej-dikoli 'simpli¬ 
fied Sat its 'juidamants an \vi6in 'ui:t/ av 'exni m'tcxlid3ontli 
Ji'scxptiv 'bi:ig. 


NOTES 


l a [a:] is almost always [an], but the former was also heard. l b [a:]: 
neither this nor vowels in similar positions are followed by [a] or any 
variation thereof. 2 b [a:] is not followed by [a]. 2c [a:] is usually raised. 

and 4 b [a] are usually lowered, especially the latter; but [a] is not 
used. 4 C [a] and 5 b [ix] are not replaced by [ex], 7 [m] is raised, especially 
SO in a stressed position, when it is practically [s]. 8 [u:] and 9 [u] are 
not moved toward the mixed position. 11 [a] is not fronted, but is at 

imes [ax]. 12 [ex] is either raised or tensed. 13 [cxi] is the same as 12 

T 
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(tlie latter sounds are not changed in the transcription because they 
do not become quite [e]). 14 [ai]: the first element is at times toward 
the mixed position, more often when unstressed. 15 [au] has [a-]. 

16 [otu] is practically always toward the mixed position in its first 
element and usually in both elements; [au] and [atl] are not unusual. 

17 [e(i)a] is perhaps more often short than long; the first element does 

not seem to be lowered. 18 b and 18 c [j] are flapped. 19 [1] the final 
" darkening " of the sound is slight. 20 [a\] was heard, but its use is 
not the general one. 21 a and 21 b [5] do not seem to tend toward [0]. 
23 [n(t)s], as also 24, are without [t]. 27: Weak forms and contractions 
occur regularly. 28: Either ['ai5ax]; been [bin]; years [jiaz]; yours [joiz]; 
again [a'ge-rin]; Sunday [-di]; our [an] in all positions. 29: Dr. Allen, 
the president of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, is not especially con¬ 
scious of sounds as sounds, but is none the less interested in oral 

language. In his own speech one is much more conscious of the in¬ 
fluence of the younger than of the older generation, e.g. 7, 12, 13; 

one feels in it no sought-for pedantry or pretence of any kind. One 

feels a growing realisation of the importance of Henry Sweet’s work. 
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EUPHONETIGRAPH OF 
MRS. C. K. ALLEN 

Native of Worcestershire 

This represents the pronunciation of informal conversation. 

From EuphonEnglish and World Standard English. 

(Orthographic text on page 20, line 13—third-last paragraph.) 

bai mi:nz av fox'nextiks wiai a'kwexintid wiS 5a 'mo-ru/i^ o: 
pa'zi/p av a: 'spilt/ 'aiganz; wi 'lain A\ex5ai a: 'voxukal 'ka*idz a: 
'vaibje-ritig o: 'naxt; wi blkAm 'kaxnjas av 'lip an 'tAg pa'zi/pz 
an wi 'lain tu 'senalaiz an 'iexkagnaiz 'saundz 9 jui 5a sexns av 'salt 
and av 'tAtJ an 0 jui 5i a'kjuitli-'tjcxind 'ia. 5a 'pjaektikJ foxna'ti/i? 
mast bi 'exibj ta 'iexkagnaiz an 'klaesifai a 'saund, pja'djuis it 
'aiiall, an jait 5a 'simb} AUtJ jexpji'zexnts it. 5a 'vaelju av iz 'walk 
iz 'laid 3 li 'mex 3 ad bai 5a 'baslansig av 5iiz 'paints. 

wi noxiJ 5at 5a moxust 'jui 3 Ual wexi av tjains'mitig a: '0ait iz 
bai 'miinz av 'spilt/; wi ndxu 5at 'cxvji 'aii[ 'ward kansists av 'wAn 
01 mai 'sexpjit 'saundz. 5a kaxmbi'nexi/n av 5a 'saundz wi 'juiz 
-—oi 't jai ta 'juiz — A\exn iks'pjexsin ai - '0ait di'pexndz in'taiali 
a'paxn 'Avit/ 'laei]gwid3 wi a'texmt ta 7 spiik. 5a 'saundz in '5exa 
'tain hav biin 'simbalaizd bai aelfa'bextik 'lextaz. 
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NOTES 

l a [a:] does not tend toward [a*-:]. 2 b [o:] is not followed by [ 9 ]; the 
simple vowel is preferred. 2 C [o:] is at times raised. 4 a and 4 b [9] never 
become [a] or a variation thereof; these forms are looked upon as 
•' barbarous.” 4 C [ 9 ] and 5 b O] are not replaced by [ex]; the use of the 
latter comes under the same heading as the variations of 4® and 4 b . 
8 [u:] and 9 [u] are at times very slightly fronted; there is never an 
indication of an extreme retraction. 12 [ex] is not exaggerated in any 
direction; the variations are not liked. 14 [ai] and 15 [au] both have 
[a-]. 16 [oxu] is practically always toward the mixed position—usually 
both elements, but there is an effort to avoid the extreme rounded, 
drawled or pinched form. 17 [e(:)9] is a diphthong with the first element 
lowered. 18 b and 18 c [j] are flapped. 19 [1] has but a slight ” darkening ” 
finally. 20 [a\] is used and is preferred; it is never a very strong form 
and in very rapid speech it is not always used. 21 a and 21 b [<5] arc, or 
are partially, [0]. 23 [n(t)s], as also 24, are without [t]. 27: Weak 
forms, etc., occur regularly. 28: Either ['ai<5o]; been [bi:n]; both years 
[ji9z] and yours [jU9z] have diphthongs, [-9:-] and [-D:-] are not used, 
but in the first one the stress tends toward the [-9-] in rapid speech; 
our [au 9 ] if it is strongly stressed and isolated, but otherwise [a:]; 
again [ 9 'gexin]: [ex] is used occasionally but it is not liked. 29: Mrs. 
Allen feels that after coming to Oxford she unconsciously dropped 
into many forms which have since then worn off again, and she feels 
this is very often the case with others as well if they become conscious 
of certain changes. She is personally interested in oral English and is 
often very conscious of sounds on a non-technical basis. 


40 

EUPHONETIGRAPH OF 
HENRY CECIL WYLD, Esq., M.A.. B.Litt. 

Native of London 

This tries to represent the pronunciation of informal conversation, but it 
cannot be looked upon as more than a merest sketch of certain possibilities 
under temporary circumstances. 

From EuphonEnglish and World Standard English. 

(Orthographic text on page 20, line 30—last paragraph.) 

'selfabits a(i-): njuimoios. kexim Loin Ss 'joxumonz, hu 

h9d 9'dasptid 9 'gji:k 'adfobit to Sexoi oxun 'ni:dz; 9n(d) <5o 'ghik 
'aelfobit itsexlf woz 'fciundid oxii wait 9v som sa'mitik 'tja(-«)ib. $9 
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laetin 'aelfabit 'nae^-t/jali did pt fit 'o:l / lasggwid3iz 'iikwali 'we-rl; 
and az a 'laeggwid3 'tfe-ri^d, it bike-rim a 'gjs*ita-r 'misfit, 

in 'tjewsig 61 'o:iJ 'histji av a 'Iaei]gwid3 $a 'ledaz an 6a 'maenju- 
skjipts av i 61 oxuld 'skja(-«)ibz a(f):i a 'gje-rit halp, bikorz 6exi a'te-rmt 
ta 'sped a'kaxidig tu 6a pjanAnsi'e-rifn av 6a 'ta(-«)im, ji:d3£ o:i 
indi'vid3ul. wi6 61 in've-rn/i^ av 'pjintig, 'spedig bike^im ma: 
'fikst fa: 6a kan'viinjans av 'paintaz. 'if, a(i-):fta-r '6ae-«.t, a 'lseggwid3 
di'vedapt a'di/gal 'saundz a: 't/e-rin3d gae^itli in 'e-rni we-ri, 61 
disad'va(f):ntid3 av a 'fikst 'spedig iz 'a^bvias, az it 'iz in, 'i: 
'd3i ; , 'igglij, 'fie^n/, an 'de-rim/. 'if, 'ka-msakwantli, wi bej.ai in 
'ina(t)ind 6at 'ledaz miali 'simbalaiz and a(t-): 'no^t 6a 'saundz 
6amsedvz, 6e^n wi 'jialaiz 6a disad'va(t-)-ntid3 av haevig a(v): 
'jitp 'laeggwid3 a'pjDdcsimitli je-rpji'zexntig 6a pjanAnsi'e^i/i? av 
6a 'ja: 'fa:ti:n 'hAndJid, wexa'iaez a(*): 'spo-rukg 'la;ggwid3 bilorgz ta 
61 'twerntu0 'sexnt/uii. kan'saivativ az wi av 'bi:n in Ji'ga(i-):d ta 
'ka-rnsanants, wi 'ja(x)it ve-di fju: 'wa:dz in wit/ 6a 'vaual je-rpji- 
'ze^nts 6a 'wAn 6at iz 'a.uali ju:zd in '61s 'se-rnt/uii. 6a 'vaual av 6a 
'spedig 'ju:3(u)ali bila-rgz ta 't/aisaz 'tanm. 


NOTES 

l a [a:] in our list of specimen words the first series contained that 
vowel in each word. The first general impression was that of [an], 
but as different vowels came in we found a great tone-darkening of 
each vowel including [i:]. Here as in some other cases we found an 
unusually close connexion between tone-quality and actual sound, 
that is, through the tone-quality, through certain modifications that 
are not necessarily dependent upon tongue position, sounds at times 
gave the effect that is given when certain tongue positions are taken. 
As these points are more connected with voice than with actual 
phonetic work we cannot go into too much detail here. There were 
times when the above variation was not dependent upon tone and in 
our transcription we are therefore bracketing the modifier which at 
times belongs there from a phonetic point of view and at times does 
not belong there from a tone point of view. 2 h [a:] is not followed by [a]. 
2 C [d:J; an [a] in this position is looked upon as a vulgarity in a younger 
generation, i.e. those who are not old enough to have it as an " old- 
fashioned ” pronunciation. The sound is at times slightly raised; we 
did not notice it when the vowel was final. 4 a and 4 b [a]: the latter is 
often lowered slightly in rapid speech, at times the former one as well; 
here again the lowering effect was more noticeable when the tone was 
especially " dark ”—dark from a voice-production point of view—with 
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a final down-glide intonation; [a] and its variations are not liked and 
are never approached in any way. 4 C [3] and 5 b [it] are not replaced 
by [e*]. The latter might possibly be used in a few words in an elevated 
form of reading poetry, though not necessarily so. In regard to 5 b the 
speaker feels that it “ carries ” quite as well as [er] and that the carrying 
quality of any vowel depends upon the proper resonance. 5 a [it] is our 
impression. The speaker says that if it is lowered or not it is not a 
“ pure front vowel.” (In a more minutely accurate vowel scale the sound 
should be moved slightly toward the centre or mixed position.) 6 [ 1 ] was 
at times the same as 5 a , more often in unstressed positions. 7 [ae] is at 
times raised in, e.g. in fact, if it is noticeably stressed, [a] or [a] are 
never used in these positions. 8 [u:] and 9 [u] are not moved toward 
the mixed position. 12 [ct] is the usual sound. It is not lowered nor is 
it raised or tensed. 13 [eTi]; the first element is at times [e*]. 14 [ai]: 
though a variation may be heard now and then the most usual impres¬ 
sion seemed to be [a(-t)-]—the average may have varied between it and 
[a*-], but we are giving the former because it is in keeping with the 
speaker’s own transcription in, e.g. The Teaching of English, page 47 
(mid-back-slack, slightly advanced). The general difference between it 
and the first element of [au] is very slight and at times the actual 
difference seemed to be more tonal, that is, a rather ” darker ".quality 
near [-u] than near [- 1 ]; though again, even the latter had a ” darkened 
quality. 16 [otu]: in rapid speech it is seldom in other than the mixed 
position in both elements, although there are slight differences between 
stressed and unstressed positions. We often felt more change of lip 
than of tongue position between the two elements, that is more rounding 
for the second. The [3 C 0] and the drawled or pinched and other varia¬ 
tions are decidedly not used. 17 [e(:) 3 ] is a diphthong. We have heard 
a closer first element slightly toward the mixed position or not, but 
on the whole [£▼-] was our impression when the speech was rapid and 
unconscious, but this was more often the case in a stressed position. 
In its raised position it was the same as the occasional first element 
of 13, but generally it did not give the same impression as in 12. 
18 a [j], as also when preceded by a consonant, is not flapped. 18 b and 
18 c [j] are slightly flapped. 19 [1] is decidedly " darkened,” whether 
preceded by a front or a back vowel, [ct], or a lower form, is at times 
toward the mixed position or is an outright [a]—more often in un¬ 
stressed positions—and an [ 1 ] is usually lowered when followed by 
that consonant; but these can only be given as possible variations. 
21 a and 21 b [ti] are not unvoiced. 20 [av] is not used. 23 [n(t)s], as also 24, 
are without [t]. 27: Weak forms, syllabic consonants, etc., are regularly 
used. 28: Either ['aitSd]; been [bi:n]; years [jiaz], also [- 0 :-]; yours [jo:z], 
not [-ua-]; again [a'geTin], always; forehead ['fo-riid]; waistcoat ['wc-rskat]; 
humour ['juimar], never [h-] or [9-]; landscape [Tenskip]; coming down 
['kAmin 'daun]: the speaker says the [n] often replaces [g] before [d]. 
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etc., in rapid speech; words with [ui] and [i:] are never transcribed as 
a diphthong by the speaker, who does not feel that the diphthong 
transcription represents the best present pronounciation. 29: Trying to 
record a phonetician is in some ways easier than working with a lay¬ 
man, but in other ways it is often more difficult, e.g. we often discuss 
sounds and minor variations to an extreme extent and when we become 
very conscious and repeat sounds many times we at times vary more 
than we ordinarily should or perhaps in certain circumstances we vary 
differently. These points must be taken into consideration in the present 
euphonetigraph. We stress this particularly because when we analyse 
sounds minutely in conversation we often do so from two different 
points of view both of notation and of organic description, and in the 
early stages of comparison and discussion, it is not always easy to 
state the exact points of agreement or differences of opinion between 
two worker's approach to the subject in the most minute details, 
whereas the outstanding salient points of agreement are comparatively 
simple to deal with. Then again, those who have had a different trans¬ 
cription training from our own may find this euphonetigraph confusing 
if it is compared with the transcriptions in Professor Wyld's own 
books; but for practical purposes we had to adhere to the same tran¬ 
scription that we have used elsewhere in these books. However, those 
who are used to more than one form of phonetic notation will not find 
the present notes as contradictory as they might otherwise seem. At 
times a sound seemed to give a certain impression or effect, though it 
may not actually have been formed according to a given symbol. 
Professor Wyld gives a similar form of description in, e.g. the pro¬ 
nunciation of Cockney [oxu], “ the first element is partially or entirely 
unrounded with the result that the effect of [au] is produced." 

AH vowels have a very resonant quality and are on the whole dark 
in tone. If our attention had been less divided we should have been 
able to give a more detailed purely phonetic account, but the experience 
was a veritable revelation from the voice point of view, for here was a 
greater applied and conscious interest in voice than we have found 
in phoneticians in general. " It is possible to direct the air-stream in 
such a way that the hard palate, and not the soft, is used as a resonance 
chamber, and this is what we want to do. . . . When once we have 
learnt how to use the right part of the mouth as a resonance chamber, 
we shall find that we are able with hardly any appreciable effort— 
certainly no screaming and straining—to make our voice ring through 
a large hall. Another important point in good voice^management is 
that it enables any person of ordinary strength to speak continuously 
for several hours . . . without getting husky or feeling the throat 
sore. . . . What is often called a 'loud' voice is usually one with 
poor resonance, but a good deal of effort. ... A really resonant voice 
does not give the impression of ‘ loudness.’ It makes the air vibrate 
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all round, but there is no sign of effort or strain.” 1 When making 
phonograph records some speakers find it necessary to change some 
vowels in order to make them sound a certain way on the completed 
record, but Professor Wyld says that from experience he found that it 
was not necessary to make changes at all if the individual took the 
time and pains to discover the proper resonance for each vowel, in which 
case one vowel would sound just as well as another without resorting 
to artificial changes. He said : ” Good speech doesn't need to be wrested 
from its normal pronunciation in order to be made audible to a large 
audience.” In his own case the beauty of pronunciation and voice arc 
so closely allied that it is very difficult to separate or desire to separate 
the two for the purposes of a euphoneti graph. To have given the 
latter in that which some would look upon as a more scientifically 
satisfactory form we should have to have had far more time than it 
was possible to have during our visit in Oxford. Professor Wyld's own 
interest in the world-good form of our spoken word may be best 
gathered from his A History of Modern Colloquial English (London: 
T. Fisher Unwin), in which book he gives a detailed account of its 
development. 

We should here like to correct an error that we have made by pen or lip 
from time to time. We had been given the impression that Professor Wyld 
was a Scot by birth (which he is not) and we took special pleasure in quoting 
him on r. 
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EUPHONETIGRAPH OF 
MISS MARGARET LEE, M.A. 

Native of Hampshire 

This tries to represent the pronunciation of informal conversation. 

From EuphonEnglish and World Standard English. 

(Orthographic text on page 21, line 17—third-last paragraph.) 

Ave-rn Si 'aekjujat 'stAndi ov 'keggwidj bikc^im mo:a 'vaitali 
im'poitant San it 'e^vo had / bi:n, 'sko-doz naet/joli Ji'kwaiod on 
'felfabc-rt kan'te-rinip inA-tf 'simbalz to je-rpji'ze-rnt So me-rni 'saundz 
ov on 'infinit nA*-mbai av 'laeijgwu^iz, on Sis waz 'paeiamauntli 
'ne-rsisaii fo kam'paejotiv fTlor]od 3 i. 

Si 'oilmaust junTva:soli ju:zd 'adfobt-d ov Si into'nae/nol fa'ne-rtik 
osorOsTexi/on iz o 'mo-rdifaid fo:m av 'he-rnji 'swiits 'bao:d 'jd-rumik, 
MitJ wotz it'se-df faundid o^n 'Saet 'laetin 'adfobe-rt A\itJ jexpji- 

1 Sec "The Management of the Voice ” in The Teaching of Reading, by Henry 
Cecil Wyld (London : John Murray). 
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ze-mtid 5a 'saundz 3 v 5a 'klassikj 'piaiiad. in 5is 'ai "pi: 'e-ri 
'aslfabe-rt 'i:t/ 'simbal je-rpji 'ze-rnts 'wA-rn 'saund and 'orlwexz 63 
'se-rim 'wA-cn,—in its 'naeio-ru (staiktli saian'tifik) fa:m 3 v 
tja:n'skjip/p. 

NOTES 

2 b [oi] is usually followed by [ 3 ] when final and occasionally else¬ 
where. 2 c [a:] is followed by [ 3 ] at times in slow or conscious speech, 
especially in an isolated word, but it did not seem to be a definite 
part of the entire speech. 4 a and 4 b [a] are not replaced by, e.g. [a], 
which is looked upon as “ exaggerated." 4 C [a] and 5 b [it] are not 
replaced by [e-r], which comes under the same heading as the above 
variation. 8 [u:] and 9 [u] are not toward the mixed position. 11 [a] is 
usually fronted. 12 [e-r] is neither lowered, raised nor tensed. 13 [e-n]: 
the first element is the same as 12. 14 [ai] and 15 [au] both have [a-]. 
16 [o-i-u] is practically always toward the mixed position in its first 
and very often in its second element; [au] was also heard. 17 [e(:)a] 
varies in length and does not seem to be lowered in the first element. 
18 b and 18 c [j] are flapped. 19 [1] is finally " darkened." 20 [ay] is used 
from preference. It is not an extreme strong form; some might prefer 
to indicate it by [hw], 21 a and 21 b [5] do not seem to tend toward [0]. 
23 [n(t)s], as also 24, are without [t]. 27: Weak forms, etc., occur 
regularly. 28: Either ['ai5a]; been [bi:n]; again [a'ge-r(i)n]; Sunday 
[-der]; years [jiaz]; yours [juaz], not [-a:-]; our [aua] seems usual in 
all positions. 29: As tutor to the Society of Oxford Home Students 
and Senior Staff Lecturer, University College, Reading, Miss Lee does 
not lack interest in the oral word, especially as her subject is English 
philology and literature, neither is she among those at the university 
who are unacquainted with and uninterested in the work of the late 
Henry Sweet. Her own speech, though precise, is fairly rapid and does 
not give the impression of pedantry. 
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EUPHONETIGRAPH OF 
R. W. LEE, Esq., D.C.L. 

Native of Shropshire 

This tries to represent the pronunciation of informal pronunciation. 

From EuphonEnglish and World Standard English. 

(Orthographic text on page 21, line 30—last paragraph.) 

in itsalf 'e-rni 'saund 'simbal iz 'jurslis aniens WA-m iz fa'milja 
wi 5 5 a 'saund it 'simbalaiziz. fa: '5a2t 'ji:zi^ 'me-mi buks mai'nju-tli 
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dis'k-iaib 5a foi'mexi/i^ av 'scxpiit 'saundz. fo: 5a kan'vi:njans av 
5„ 'ji:da wi a 'givirj 5a 'sexpaiit 'simbalz an 'ki: 'waidz a-rn 'pexid 3 iz 
'siksti-'faia tu 'se*vi^ti-'wA-»n, az 'weul az 'sexvjal 'daiagjaemz 
D-rn 'peTid 3 iz 'sexvi^ti-'tuu: tu 'sej-vnti-'0.ii:, e*'tsext.ia. wi laek 
'speris fa 'mo:a 5an '5aet bi'kaxz 1 Sis 'iz i^t a buk 'orn foxu'nextiks 
bAnt 'wA-m AMt/ in 'part meuiks 'ju:s av 5a 'saians, a'teumpts tu 
Tndike-rit a 'fju: ow its 'juisiz, an 'points 'aut a 'fju: koxn'dijanz 
wi5 5a 'he*lp av 'ju:fa'nextiks. 


NOTES 

l a [a:] does not tend toward [an]. l c [a:]—not [ae:]. 2 b [o:] is usually 
followed by [a]. 2 C [o:] is usually followed by [a], or an off-glide. 4 a and 
4 b [a] are not replaced by [a]; the second one is often lowered. 4 C [a] and 
5 b [ix] are never replaced by [ex], which is not liked. 8 [u:] is more often 
a diphthong than not. 9 [u]: neither this nor 8 are moved toward the 
mixed position. 11 [a] is usually fronted. 12 [ex] is often [e-*-]. 13 [exi]: 
the first element is perhaps more often a lower vowel than 12. 14 [ai] 
and 15 [au] both have [a-]. 16 [oxu] is occasional but more usual in 
isolated words or very slow speech, otherwise the first clement toward 
the mixed position is usual. 17 [e(:)a] more often has two syllables; 
the first element is not lowered. 18 b and 18° [j] are flapped; under the 
influence of orthography it is at times flapped after consonants. 19 [1] 
is finally " darkened.” 20 [a\] is used from preference. 21 b [5] is [0]. 
23 [n(t)s], as also 24, are usually but not always without [t]. 25: Not 
in regard to length but in regard to vowels as a whole the effect is that 
of a permanently lowered soft palate. This may have been due to 
fatigue. It seemed to us that it would come under a physical rather 
than linguistic heading; we are not certain whether this is a part of 
the general or temporary sounds. It did not seem to be due to the 
pinching of the side nasal muscles. 27: Weak forms occur regularly, 
but the weakest forms arc not usual owing to a slower form of speech. 
28: Either ['ai5ax]; been [bi:n]; years [ji3z]; yours [juaz]; again [a'gexii]; 
Sunday [-dex], 29: The speech is of a quiet, rather deliberate and 
never of a very rapid nature. Professor Lee, a fellow of All Souls College, 
Rhodes Professor of Roman-Dutch Law, Oxford, feels that a strong 
Latin influence inclines him to favour more rather than fewer vowels 
when there is a choice and on the whole a vowel rather than a syllabic 
consonant (we are not referring to words such as written ['jitij]). 
But even with this more precise inclination there is never an [ex] in 
'improvement, etc., in fact, one feels no attempt for a false pre¬ 
cision. The personal sympathies extend to New quite as well as to 


1 We arc not certain of the second vowel. 
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Old World interests and one is conscious of a very great fairness toward 
and personal interest in English-speaking students from other localities 
than those of the British Isles. The attitude in all things, including 
speech, is never purely localised. One feels particularly the old-time 
Oxford interest in the moulding of the individual student rather than 
in the modem idea of a stereotyped mass-production form of education. 
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EUPHONETIGRAPH OF 
MRS. R. W. LEE 

Native of Kent 

This tries to represent the pronunciation of informal conversation. 

From EuphonEnglish and World Standard English. 

(Orthographic text on page 22, line 7.) 

'5a kam'paeiisp av foxu'nextiks wi5 mzeGa'maetiks haz 'ailmoxust 
bikA-un a 'staxk ig'zaimpj MltJ ber(:)9z jexpi'ti/ 9 . in 5i 'oxuldp 
'dcxiz it Ji'kwaiad 5a morust 'exiuidait 'skaxlaz ta 'haend} Mart 
vvi 'nau 'luk apoxn az 'simp} mseOa'maetik} 'pjaxblexmz, bikaxz 
Se-ri 'ju:zd '5a 'jo»uman 'nju:maj}z 'A\it/, 5oxu 'le-rs in 'nA-<mba 5an 
5i 'aeiabik, wa:i an Ann'limitid 'hindjans ta 'naimal 'pjoxugjis. 
maeQa'maetiks ig'zistid fa 'sexntfuiiz, bat sins wi 'ju:z 5i 'aeiabik 
'nju:maj}z 5a simplifi'kexi/p av 5a 'sA-«bd 3 ikt a'ne-ribjz 't/ildjan ta 
sadv 'pja-rble-rinz 5at 'faimali kud bi a'pjoxut/t oxunli bai 5a 'fju:. 
'limitid Ji'sait/ 'wa:k on 'd 3 exnj} stA-*di av Taerjgwid 3 az ig'zistid 
Gju: 5i 'exid 3 iz, bat it s oxunli 5a 'pjaektik} aepli'kexi/i^ av 'maxdan 
foxu'nextiks 5at i'nexib}z 'i:vi^ 't/ildian ta 'gjcnsp 'gjexit Annda'laiig 
'la:z an fA-tnda'mexnl] 'faekts av 'laeggwid 3 AUtJ faimali wa: wi5in 
'jilt/ av oxunli 5i ik'sexp/i^J 'fju:. 


NOTES 

l b [a:]: neither this nor similar vowels are ever followed by [j] or 
any variation thereof. 2 b [a:] is followed by [a] finally and at times 
elsewhere. 2 C [a:] is followed by [a], but not, e.g. before a continuant [m]. 
4 a and 4 b [a] are not replaced by [a], which is looked upon as “ self- 
conscious." 4 C [a] and 5 b [ix] are not replaced by [ex], which comes under 
the same heading as the above variation. 8 [u:] and 9 [u] are not 
diphthongised and are not moved toward the mixed position. 11 [a] is 
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usually fronted. 12 [ex] does not seem to vary, unless it may at times 
be very slightly tenser. 13 [exi]: the first element is the same as 12. 
14 [ai] and 15 [au] usually have [a-], but in the second diphthong [a-] 
is also in use. 16 [otu] seldom varies except for the very slightly 
different quality that is due to stress or the lack of it. 17 [e(:)o] has 
two syllables; the first element is usually but not always lowered. 
18 b and 18 c [j]are flapped. 19 [1] seems more inclined not to be darkened, 
even finally. 20 [ay] is used from preference. 21 b [$] is [0]. 23 [n(t)s], 
as also 24, are without [t]. 25: Under vowels we might add that the 
soft palate seemed to be slightly lowered, but we are not giving this 
as a general usage because it was probably due to fatigue after a 
journey. 27: Weak forms, etc., occur regularly. 28: Either ['ai$o]; been 
[bi:n]; years [jioz]; yours [jorz]; again [o'gcxin]; our [aug] in a slow form, 
elsewhere [a:]; to-day [tu'dexi]; Sunday [-di]. 29: The speech is rather 
rapid, but the enunciation makes it quite clear. The primary difference 
between the speech of Mrs. Lee and that of the professor (No. 42 ) 
is perhaps the use of syllabic consonants and less vowels in general. 
There is a natural avoidance of sought-for or unusual forms. 
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EUPHONETIGRAPH OF 
WALTER RIPMAN, Esq., M.A. 

Native of London 

This represents the pronunciation of informal conversation. 

From EuphonEnglish and World Standard English. 

(Orthographic text on page 22, line 23—last paragraph.) 

'gud 'spirt/ (h)oz 'hvd on gjexit 'liuit^o hoz bin 'born \v 18 aut 
indi'vidjuol 'noxlid 3 ov fox'nextiks, bat ndxu kom'plirt 'fexiz ov 
'lajggwid 3 itsexlf kon e^m 'loxggo bi 'dexlt wi5 'aedlkwitll wiSaut 
on exh'mexntji 'noxlid 3 ov fox'nextiks. 'wi<5 it mexni ov 60 pjo'vorb- 
joli 'difikolt 'pjDxblimz mexi bi iks'plexind 'tur, o:i 'irvp 'bai, o 
't/aild; wiS'aut it, 8 o 'simplist 'maetoz a:i oxfn 'tiirtid in o 'k/vmb-ios 
An'wirldi 'mamo, i'nju:m(o)iob} 'dirtcxilz karnt bi 'haendjd o't oil, on 
'mexni 'pjoxblimz Sot a(r) so'poxuzidli ik'splexind a: fari o'firld fjom 
'aektjuol lig'gwistik 'faekt. 

oil t5i:z 'points a: mAt/ mo: d 3 exn(o)ioli 'jexkognaizd in 'oxuldo 
'nexi/anz 8 aen, 'i: in 'kaenido on 8 o jur'naitid 'stexits, 'weo, 

noxt indi'vidjuoli, bot ko'lexktivll, wi ci:i obaut 'twexnti 'jioz 
brhaind 80 'tannz if wi 'spi:k in diplox'nuet ik 'tormz; on(d) wctii 
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'3aet iz pt 'ne-rsisaii wi mo: 'fjasgkli 'ko:l it 'Ga:ti jiaz. Sis wil bi 
mo: 'full 'tjiitid 'fa:3ai 'orn. 

wi Jud in 'pa:sig laik tu Ji'fa: tu 3a 'blAndai av kan'fjurzir) 
'fo-i-uniks wi3 fox'nextiks. 3a 'lastai iz an is'taebli/t 'saians, 3a 
'foimai an 'aentikwextid an dis'kaidid 'mexik/ift 'mexGad wit/, 
fa 'wAn 'Gig, 'kaxnstantli kan'fju:ziz 'tu: 'fsektaz, 'spexhr) an 'saund. 
na-rt 'e-rni 'saians kan Dxfa kam'pliit 'nadid 3 abaut 'exniGirj, bat 
fo-r'ne-rtiks iz An'dautidli az fa:i a'he-rd av 'fo-i-uniks, az a 'dje^dnoit 
iz a'hexd av a 'gaeli. tu 'kjitisaiz 3a 'joxumanz fa naxt hsevir) 
'djexdnoits wud bi 't-iaiflig, bat a 'maxdan 'nexivi 3at 'sAbstitjuitid 
'gaeliz fa 'dae^dnaits kud pt bi tu: si'viali 'd 3 Ad 3 d. ji:'neximig 
'foxumks asz fox'nextiks, ai3a fai a 'ka:s a:i a 'buk, iz 3a moxUst 
An'waxjpt'ab| 'kamufla: 3 ip 3at an 'exdjukexita kan Ji'za:t tu, bikaxz 
i '3exobai mis'li:dz 3oxuz hu a naxt ik'spexktid tu 'noxu 3a 'difjans 
av 3eai oxun a'kaid. 


NOTES 

l a [a:] is at times “ darker ” in quality when it is final, that is, 
especially in the case of a falling tone, whether the actual tongue 
position is or is not moved. 2 b [a:] is not followed by [a]; the latter 
pronunciation is not liked. 4 a and 4 b [a] are the same, there is an 
occasional but not invariable lowering; variations such as [a] are labelled 
the “ la-di-dah ” forms. 4 C [a] is not replaced by [ex], nor is the latter 
liked in these positions. 5 b [ix]; an [ex] in these positions is not objected 
to, but personally the first-given form is usual. 7 [as]: under certain 
platform conditions a glottal trill is slightly noticeable here, but this 
is not usual in general speech. 8 [u:] and 9 [u] are not moved toward 
the mixed position; but the entire body of the tongue is not retracted 
nor is there any extreme contraction of the back muscles. 11 [a] does 
not seem to be fronted. 12[ex] is usual in general speech; under certain, 
especially demonstrative, platform conditions the sound is tenser and 
perhaps closer. 13 [exi]: the first element is the same as 12. 14 [ai] is 
usual. 15 [au] has [a] more often than not. The [a] may be slightly 
less fronted than in 14, but personally we feel that the change is at 
times less a matter of tongue position than of tone quality, that is, 
the [a] near the [u] has a “ darker or warmer '* tone quality than 
near [i]; but this is merely given as a suggestion. 16 [oxu] is the pre¬ 
ferred form and is in frequent use, but—more especially in slower or 
more formal speech—it is at times [o-]. In more rapid speech the first 
element is more often toward the mixed position and at times the 
second element as well—the occurrence of the latter is more usual if 
several near-by words contain the diphthong, e g. don’t go home. It 
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was suggested that EuphonEnglish tried “ to prove that everyone,” or 
at least a large majority of speakers, used the most extreme so-called 
” curate’s ” form of this diphthong. We therefore take this opportunity 
of saying that: What we were trying to indicate was really the exact 
opposite. Although certain extreme variations are more prevalent in 
the Old than in the New World, we do not look upon the inclination 
toward some of those variations as Briticisms. To us, perhaps wrongly, 
those variations seem to be rather more sectarian—especially in the 
States—than national. We have found that a great many people— 
professionally or otherwise—are conscious of the existence of certain 
variations and are therefore more definitely interested in an out¬ 
right [otu]. The amateur often prefers or ” likes it better,” and the 
professional goes beyond that point by trying to pass it on. Both often 
use the preferred diphthong in an elevated form of speech, in reading 
or in isolated words or sound groups, but in less conscious or more 
rapid forms of speech [o(x)u], and both elements toward the mixed 
position, are exceedingly prevalent in the speech even of those who 
definitely prefer the [otu]. There are still others who use, or practically 
use, [gu], [ 9 C 0 ], [0U], [oeu] and similar variations. These are, by some, 
looked upon as the more exaggerated forms and yet they are at times 
used or approached by those whose general speech is not of an exag¬ 
gerated nature, those who are not affected and are not " putting on 
side.” These are variations which a speaker may laugh at if one 
imitates them in a scries of words such as Oh, don't go home / and yet 
in unconscious moments the speaker's own inclination may be toward 
some of those very forms—although he may not drawl them, pinch 
or purse his lips for them in the ultra-extreme fashion. These variations 
have been the source of much amusement and kindly ridicule for 
several generations, and. as we said before, what we have really tried 
to indicate in the two books is that: On the whole the conscious or 
interested speaker seems to avoid the most extreme forms, sometimes 
not until he has been made conscious of them; on the whole, even if 
these speakers do not use an invariable [otu], in more rapid and 
familiar forms of speech their variations will be much nearer to it 
than, e.g. to [ceb] in its most minced and effeminate production. We 
have gone over these points again more fully here because we should 
like to stress that Mr. Ripman never approaches the last-given form 
even in the most colloquial speech. On the contrary, he and many 
others expressly avoid it and definitely pass on [otu]. Personally he 
feels that the most exaggerated forms are far less prevalent in England 
than they were formerly. 17 [e(:)9] is a diphthong. The first element 
is frequently lowered, but this is more noticeable in a demonstrative 
form of speech, for example, when diphthongs or vowel scale are being 
dealt with. 18 b and 18 c [. 1 ] are flapped; in nearer and nearer the second 
[j] of the first word is not flapped. 19 [1] is finally '* darkened,” but it 
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is not the so-called “ thick 1 ” (see EuphonEnglish, page 55 , No. 56 ); 
in fact, there are times when the “ darkening " seems more akin to 
tone quality than to speech sound, but that is not always the case. 
20 [a\] is neither used nor liked, but [hw] is not objected to. that is, 
the speaker “ must hear a slight voicing.” 21 a and 21 b [S] are not 
unvoiced. 23 [n(t)s], as also 24, are without [t]. 25: Vowel lengths are 
as unexaggerated in platform as in other speech. 27: Weak forms, con¬ 
traction, syllabic consonants occur regularly. There is little indulgence 
in the weakest possible forms, e.g. [kg] in can go, etc. On the whole 
the personal speech contains more vowels than might be used by other 
equally rapid speakers. These vowels give no impression of pedantry, 
for the unstressed syllable is never forced into prominence; on the 
other hand, these vowels never give a slighted or slipshod impression 
owing to an exceedingly clear enunciation which makes it possibl 6 to 
speak very rapidly with no loss of clarity—it has been said that no 
one else could put so much into three-minute official reports. 28: Either 
['aitSa]; been [bi:n], [bin] when it is an auxiliary; to-day [tu'dexi]; the 
word to is on the whole more frequently [tu] than [ta] in slow speech, 
but e.g. of [Si] and [So] the second is used before consonants in practi¬ 
cally all forms of speech; see [si:] the consonant seems to be formed 
with the tip of the tongue on the lower teeth—at least, it gives that 
impression; on the whole this might be called the most “individual” 
sound; again [o'gexin] is on the whole more usual at the end of a 
pause, breath- or sense-group; our [auo] is usual in isolated words and 
generally so otherwise, though in familiar combinations in rapid speech 
the two final vowels are much slighter, but an outright [a:] is not 
liked; your [jua]; your own [ju^j o»un]; mothers ['mA$az]—a half- 
lengthened [a*] would be indicated here in a narrow transcription 
which is the preferred and advocated form before final [z] or [d]. 
29: The speaker looks upon the double training in euphonetics and 
voice production as the ideal way of handling the problem of speech 
and he is personally interested in having the double approach furthered. 
“ But the really sound teachers concerned with the use of the voice in 
public speaking have done good service. We have learnt from them the 
importance of good breathing, and of a wide range of mouth-opening 
for the vowels; . . . and the danger of drawing the tongue too far 
towards the back of the mouth”*; but again he says. “The perfect 
voice is not all.” Both in his books and practical lectures there is a 
wholesome warning against too much vocal energy. In his own case 
there seems to be no physical effort; no matter how rapid the speech 
may be one never loses a single syllable or sound even at the extreme 
end of a large hall, and this though the voice is not even raised. As 
is often the case with exceedingly rapid, but none the less very clear 
speech, careful enunciation and lip modification play an important 

From Good Speech, by Walter Ripman (London : Dent; New York: Dutton). 
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part in making it carry so easily, e.g. if the sound [Jc] i s given separately 
or if one analyses it in connected speech, one would add the lip¬ 
rounding modifier as given above. We have, however, not used it in 
the transcribed passage, because taking it relatively the lip modifica¬ 
tion for that sound is not exaggerated, i.e. it does not stand out and 
apart from other sounds because taking it as a whole lip modification 
plays a part in the entire speech. Although Mr. Ripman in no way 
professes to deal with or impart voice production himself, it is interest¬ 
ing to note that he personally practises some of the very things that 
are definitely furthered by many of those whose own field is voice 
production. Through his books and practical lectures it is well known 
that Mr. Ripman advocates and furthers standard speech "... that 
is appreciated everywhere . . . would any dialect serve the purpose 
of beautiful speech equally well ? Is it not reasonable to suppose that 
the form of the language that has so long been used for artistic purposes 
has gradually become best fitted to serve this end ? . . . But viewing 
our language as ... . the vehicle of the world’s finest prose and 

poetry, it is the standard speech of our day that we must learn 
and teach.” » 


The same attitude exists in regard to intonation: "Good speakers 
m uttering ordinary statements about everyday affairs will use much 
the same intonation. Just as they will avoid making themselves con¬ 
spicuous by pronouncing words in an unusual way, so they will avoid 
excessive or insufficient variation of pitch, or indeed any deviation 
trom what may be considered normal in standard speech.” * As we 
see, here is another case of not using scientific energy for the sake of 
acquainting people with a multitude of possible speech sounds, but of 
using it for the purpose of promoting an active and far wider interest 
in the world-good forms of various languages. 

1 1 1 . V V ■ an Esperanto over and above 

English, Mr. Ripman said to us: " As long as I know that for every person 
earning Esperanto there are a hundred—and perhaps a thousand- 
earning English, I shall continue, in my small way, to further English 
rather than Esperanto. Through its intrinsic worth the English lan¬ 
guage as a means of international communication and as the key to 
m a g H eat ^ tl W 1,terature — and not through any propaganda, has 
of -, ,S m ° re ra P id, y making its way. in all the countries 

the civilised world. Its progress, especially in the last ten years, 
has been astonishing. It becomes all the more important that we 

- ould present to those who desire to learn it the very best form of 
English attainable.” 3 

In closing we should like to add what Mr. Ripman wrote to us iu 

n 2*1* 1° ° ur AmenCanadian part of the world. It is a particularly 
P easant privilege t o include these lines as they come from the pen 

1 See note on page 276. 
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of the British phonetician who has been fairer, broader and more help¬ 
fully and constructively interested in our problems, our efforts and our 
New World hopes than any of the many other cross-Atlantic scholars: 
“ The striving towards a recognised form of good English speech is 
more consciously pursued to-day than at any previous time; and what 
renders the outlook so bright is that efforts to achieve this end are 
widespread, are indeed to be observed wherever English is spoken. 
There are good and bad speakers of English everywhere, in England, 
in America and in the Colonies alike; but the number of good speakers 
is increasing steadily. It is a common and not unnatural mistake to 
fasten on to certain minor details in which divergence strikes the ear; 
but if we pay attention to those features in which there is agreement, 
we realise that they are far more numerous and important than the 
divergences. We may say even now that ' good English ' is a reality, 
and that it may be found throughout the English-speaking world. It 
is not the speech of any particular locality; it is a gradual development 
of speech by men and women of culture, leading to the production of 
an admirable instrument of human intercourse, and capable of answering 
at the same time the highest artistic and aesthetic demands.” 
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EUPHONETIGRAPH OF 
MRS. CHARLOTTE BLAKENEY WARD 

Native of Lancashire 

This represents the pronunciation of informal conversation. 

From EuphonEnglish and World Standard English. 

(Orthographic text on page 23, line 21—second-last paragraph.) 

'juifa'ne-rtlks. 

fo'ne-rtiks iz no-ru mo: kan'saind wr6 gud 'laeggwid 3 San 'ke-*- 
niistJi iz kan'saind wiO 'pjaa an 'ho-rulsam 'djAgz. ju: me-ri ju:z 
'ke-rmist-ii to pjodjuis 6a waist 'kwaek 'me-rdisii a: 5a 'pjaanst an 
mo-rust 'de-rdli av 'paizpz. 'bo-ruG 'saiansiz bing sto-rikli im'pcuJJ 
me-ri bi 'juizd fa wa-rt'o-va 'paipasiz $1 indTvidjual ke-raz ta 'juiz (5am. 

fa'ne-rtiks me-ri bi 'juizd fa: 6a 'stAdi a: fa:5ains av 6a 'lo-rulnst 
a: 'waist 'daialc-rkt av 'e^ni 'lsei)gwid 3 'livig a: 'de^d; a-*-n 'A'Sa-r 
'll send it me-ri bi 'juizd ta fulfil on aidiial di'zaia-r, Saet av 'faiSaiir) 
6 a 'juis at-v 6a 'staendad faim av a 'laeggwid 3 . we-rn 6a 'saians iz 
juizd fa 6a 'laeta 'paipas wi 'kail it 'juifa'nextiks. 
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NOTES 

l a [a:]: here and elsewhere the sound is at times nearer [a**:], but in 
no position is it regularly so and the first form is given as the average. 
l b [a:]: this and vowels in equivalent positions are never followed 
by [j] or any variation thereof. 2 b and 2 C [Ol] are at times slightly 
raised; the latter is not followed by [ 3 ]. 4 a and 4 b [a], especially the 
latter, are often though not invariably lowered; but there is no tendency 
to use [a], etc. 4 C [3] and 5 b [it] are used regularly and [er] is warml)' 
disliked. 6 [ 1 ] is lowered at times in small unstressed words. 7 [ae] is 
used regularly in the usual positions. 8 [u:] and 9 [u] are not exaggerated 
in any direction. 10 [Dt] varies more than other sounds. It is at times 
unrounded or is a rounded or plain [an]; although several variations 
occur the first-given form occurs quite often. 12 [er] is the usual form 
and it is not exaggeratedly close. In a word such as yes [e], or a raised 
form of it, may be heard if the word is said very slowly, or it may 
occur before [j] in American, etc., though not regularly. 13 [e-ri]: the 
first element is the same as 12. i.e. under certain emotional or semantic 
conditions the sound is at times slightly lower, though the first-given 
form is the average one. 14 [ai] is usual. 15 [au] has [a-], but perhaps 
more often [a-]. 16 [otu] is markedly usual; the first element toward 
the mixed position occurs in unstressed positions or in very rapid 
speech, but on the whole the tendency is away from variations. 
17 [e(:)3] is with or without the lengthening of the first element, though 
the lengthening seems to be a little more frequent. The first element 
is more often lowered than not; the lowering seems to occur in either 
element, but not in both at the same time. 18 b and 18 c [. 1 ] are flapped, 
[jt], or a variation thereof, never occurs before a consonant or a pause. 

19 [1] is " darkened ” finally and before consonants, unmistakably so; 
in fact, at times it is toward that form in other positions as well. 

20 [av] may be heard in a mild form, but [w] is quite as usual; the 
former is not liked in a noticeable form. 21 b [t5] is at times [0]. 23 [n(t)s]: 
here and in 24 we have heard a [t] in a very slow unnatural form but 
the absence of [t] seems to be usual. 27: Weak forms occur regularly 
and quite unconsciously. 28: Either, always ['aitSo]; been [bi:n], never 
[- 1 -]; years and years ['jaiz on 'j3:z]; oar [a:] in all positions; Sunday 
f'sAndi], not [-dcTi], unless the word is very slowly and separately 
pronounced and even then the diphthong is not given in a full form. 
29: Vowels near nasal consonants usually have a slight nasalisation. 
There is nothing, naturally, to indicate even a past tendency toward 
a Lancashire inversion, a form of speech that is not liked at all. The 
speech as a whole gives a very straightforward natural impression. 
There is very little definite sound-consciousness, but there is a conscious 
avoiding of those so-called “ mincing " speech-ways. As is often the 
case with artists there is a keen interest in our mother-tongue as 
a whole. 

U 
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EUPHONETIGRAPH OF 
BERNARD HAMBLEN, Esq. 

Native of Somerset 

This represents the pronunciation of informal conversation—as far as 
possible uninfluenced by the orthography of reading. 

From EuphonEnglish and World Standard English. 

(Orthographic text on page 24, line 3.) 

'intjistnj az it ine-ri bi fai an in'jaept/ad 'spex/alist ta di'voxut 
iz laif tu iks'pe-riime-rntip, 'aenalaizig an dex'skjaibig 'e-mi and 
'oil saundz av 'spirt/ ji'gardlis av 'daialexkt a: 'laeggwid3, wAn 
kud hardli iks'pexkt 6a sa'ia undig ka'mjurniti ta bi 'irkwah di'voxu- 
tid irvg tu so-ru 'wa:6i a 'karz. 6ast jxi'mexinz pjaimaiili 6a 
'spe-r/alists 'firld, and it s 61 r A'6a aepli'kcxi/pz av 6a 'saians 6at 
kansarn 6a d3e-rnaaal 'pAblik o: 'stjurdant. Anda exlox'kju:/i?, be-rta 
'spi:t/, 'dik/g, 'dik/g o-rn a foxu'nextik 'bexisis, foxu'nextiks an 
'veaiias A6a 'he-rdigz, a'teTin(p)ts haev bi:n 'mexid ta 'di:l wi6 
pjanAnsi'c-ri/n, bat 'arfg 1 6a 'mimz an oxuld-fse/gd o: 6a 'hexdigz 
na-rt dis'kiiptiv. fa: 'buks on 'ka:siz wi: v 'laekt a 'ward tu 'indikexit 
6at fox'nc-rtiks waz birig 'ju:zd az a 'mi:nz tu a 'dexfinit ai'diral 
'e^nd, bijaxnd '6aet av 6a 'saians it'sexlf. 

'jurfa'nextiks '6exn iz kan'saind wi6 61 ai'diral a: 'staendad 
farm av c-*rn 'laeggwidj, 'i: 'd3ir, 'iggli/ 'jurfa'nextiks a'kwexints 
pi:p| wi6 6a 'saundz av kan'texmpaiaii 'staendad 'iggli/; 'di:lz wi6 
6a 'sexpjxit 'saundz av ka'nexktid 'spirt/—'farmj ari 'a 6ax— , wi6 
'saund'-larz, 6a d3exnajal Andalang 'pjinsapjz an 'texndansiz av 
'laeggvvid3; and 'arl 6i:z at-: ig'zexmplifaid 0iur 'kAigt 'staendad 
'ju:zid3, A\it/ iz fa: mara 'jursful and i'l(j)u:minextig 6an 'larnig 
'jurlz aez 'jurlz a'baut ctiii 'dexd a: 'livig 'laeggwid3 Avoxtsoxii'exvax; 
6a 'hist(a)ji an di'vcxlapmant av 'saundz a: 'wardz iz in'veaiiabli 
'dcxlt wi6 kam'paeiativli, jurzig 6a 'pjexznt 'staendad az a 'bexisis. 

NOTES 

l a [a:] alternates between this and [an]; the latter at times, but not 
always, gives that impression from its dark tone quality. l b [a:]: 


1 We are not certain of this. In belong we have heard [o] and [ox]. 
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neither this nor other vowels in similar positions are followed by [. 1 ]. 
The inversion in any of these positions is looked upon as " not eupho¬ 
nious.” 2 b and 2 C [d:] are almost the same during unconscious moments; 
in slower speech or when conscious there is usually a following [a] 
in 2 C and the [o:] is at times closer than in 2 b . 4 a and 4 b [a] are practically 
alike; a slight lowering may at times occur in either one. 4 C [a] and 5 b [it] 
are not [ex]; the latter is not liked for euphonious purposes. 6 [ 1 ] is at 
times lowered. 7 [ae] is never replaced by [a] or [a:] in words such as 
avenue, fancy, the latter forms are not liked. 8 [u:] was occasionally 
[iil], though the first-given seems to be the more general form. 9 [u] is 
usual. 11 [a] is not fronted. 12 [ex] is usual. Exaggeratedly close or 
open forms are not liked. 13 [exi] : the first element is the same as 12, 
though if it is lengthened it is at times [e*]. 14 [ai] is the preferred and 
frequent form, [a-] may be heard at times, and occasionally we heard 
a slight fracture before the consonant—an [ 3 ]-—but this is a possible 
occurrence rather than part of a general usage. 15 [au] is usual; [a-] 
and slightly varying forms are occasional. 16 [oxu] is the usual and the 
preferred form. Slight variations do occur in unstressed positions of 
rapid speech, but the mixed forms are not the most usual ones. 
17 [e(:)a] seems to have one syllabic, without lengthening of the first 
clement. 18 a [a] is at times quite open and fleeting in rapid speech as 
also after a consonant; it is accompanied at times with lip rounding in 
slower speech. It is occasionally flapped after consonants. More than 
the first half is unvoiced now and then, when it is preceded by a 
voiceless stop, e.g. try. 18 b and 18° [j] are flapped. 19 [1] is very often 
“ darkened.” 20 [a\] is used, but not in an exaggerated form. 21 a 
and 21 b [ 6 ] seem to be usual; we heard [ 0 ] once in a final sentence 
position. 23 [n(t)s], as also 24, have [t] more often than not, though 
both forms are used. 27: Under conscious conditions the weak forms 
are less frequent, but e.g. the dropping of an aspirate is quite usual 
in rapid speech just as neutral vowels and syllabic consonants are 
usual. There are contractions such as / don't which appear less often 
when they are thought about. 28: Either ['ai5a]; been [bin]; again 
[o'gex(r) n ]; our [a u o]; our own [a:j oxun], these forms varying under 
different conditions; years [jioz]: at times the stress is more on the 
second vowel, at times there is a very short [ 1 ] and a longer [a] 
e.g. [jla:z]; your [jt'a] and [joxo]; nutshell f'nAtJol]; not at all [noxt at 
'oil]: the stress before ft] is not liked; knowledge ['jiDxIr^], j'noxu-] 
is not liked; actor ['aekto], under conscious conditions it does not seem 
to become quite an [-a]; that I heard [ 6 at ai 'hard], 29: As a composer 
of songs and at the same time the author of his own texts, Mr. I famblen 
is naturally sensitive to sounds not in their separate or isolated form 
but as a non-technical whole. He feels that in any work or art it is 
difficult not to go too far in our enthusiasm, and in regard to speech 
he feels that we should try to avoid exaggerations there quite as well 
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as elsewhere. As his work was so long connected with the singing voice, 
he is as interested in tone quality as in pronunciation. In the art of 
the spoken word, as in all other arts, the personal idea is that one 
can almost count on one’s fingers the few who really reach a high 
degree of distinction. Among a few of the stage that he mentioned 
en passant were George Arliss, Walter Hampden, Cyril Maude. When 
meeting Mr. Hamblen from time to time during the years we have 
always felt the undercurrent of interest in our mother-tongue. 



NOTE (Relating to Euphonetigraph 47 ) 


We had expected to complete our English Vocal Euphonetic text¬ 
book, Diction and Voice for the Art of Speech and Song, but it was 
greatly delayed by EuphonEnglish and World-Standard English, 
and still further delayed by the present book. It contains much 
along the most modem lines of work, and was to give an account 
of sources of some of the developments. Because of that delay, 
and because several phonetic centres—including Tokyo—expressed 
an interest in the recent progress in this work in various parts 
of the world, we published the first issue of our AmeriCanadian 
Euphonetic Notes, which was, in part, devoted to an account of 
some of Dr. Tilly’s far-reaching work. As we wrote therein: “In 
general articles and books it is seldom possible to include certain 
matters of interest that more strictly speaking belong to a book 
on the history of Phonetics and Modem Language workers. For 
example, certain devices, new ideas, and simplifications that have 
turned a hyperprofessional’s science into a popular one. All these 
things eventually become accepted tools of an established science, 
and the growth, history and development of each tool is naturally 
not given in every book (or on every chart) that uses the science 
and uses or renovates many of those established tools to meet 
its own particular purposes. Therefore, it is often only the history 
of a subject that brings out how tools were conceived, used and 
changed. . . ." Owing to the limitations of space and of the 
printing process of the euphonetic organ referred to above, much 
of the information could not be exemplified with detailed phonetic 
transcriptions, etc. It, nevertheless, served the purpose of presenting 
certain interesting facts to the professional, as well as amateur field, 
especially on both sides of the Border and of the Atlantic, facts 
that we were particularly anxious to have circulated instead of 
having to save them until the appearance of our delayed textbook. 1 

* For other details see the quotation from our magazine on page 293 of 
the following euphonetigraph, see also the magazine itself (referred to above), 
see in EuphonEnglish, especially pages 157-159, 72 and footnote on page 32, 
See this book, pages 81 82. 
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For these, among other reasons, it is professionally a double 
pleasure and privilege to be able to present the following euphoneti- 
graph. It has so much material crowded into its pages that it makes 
it seem drab in its presentation of facts almost unrelieved by a 
more human touch. We felt, however, that this assembly of facts 
might be particularly welcome, not only to the old-time followers, 
but to many newer workers in this field of science. When we planned 
to present some of these points in a textbook—under the heading 
of the various symbols, etc.—we knew that we were going to write 
Part One of the present book, but we did not then know that the 
book would include euphonetigraphs of other than New-World 
natives. We hope that readers will join us in feeling that in no 
textbook or phonetic history could many of these points be brought 
out so well and fittingly as in connexion with the speaker's own 
euphonetigraph, that will add so much of historical value to the 
present group of records. For the detailed inclusion of these passages 
we are particularly indebted to the speaker. 

Although this can in no way pretend to be an exhaustive treat¬ 
ment, even of a few points, we have tried to indicate some of the 
older basic elements as a mere background for some of the more 
recent approaches to the work. The latter we have tried to group 
in a compact statement form, so that these isolated but linked 
parts would stand out as a newer whole, and so that when referring 
the reader to an isolated part of it from time to time (especially 
in the chart-key, etc.) the reader's attention would each time be 
attracted to the entire group of newer elements. In regard to 
improved Roman alphabet, unimproved Roman alphabet, book words, 
real words, etc., these terms we have used again and again, in this 
book, in our charts and elsewhere, giving them in quotation marks 
each time, so that these newer elements might stand out among 
the many older ones that have long since become a part of the 
general tools and working equipment of so many whose privilege 
it has been to come under the direct or indirect influence of 
this source. 
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NOTE 


The preceding transcription comes under the heading of narrow 
(print). For our comparative transcription chart see EuphonEnglish, 
page 71, and for the meaning of the details see pages 64-68. There are, 
however, several details that must be referred to herein. 

It would have been most gratifying if we might have presented each 
euphonetigraph in the present detailed form, but doing so was quite 
out of question: (a) The type-setting would have been even more 
difficult than it already was. (6) The recorded individuals would not as 
a whole have been able to devote the necessary time to the work. 
We wanted very much to give an example of at least one detailed 
transcription and in no other case were we as familiar with the pro¬ 
nunciation as we were in this one; but even with our years of analytical 
familiarity with his pronunciation it meant a great deal of generosity 
on Dr. Tilly’s part to make this possible. 

Publishers as a whole have always cried out against the wholesale 
detail that was not only wanted but needed by many workers. We 
believe that EuphonEnglish had more quantitative modem phonetic 
detail than any previously published book, and the printer's splendid 
handling of the difficulties has added to our own courage and hope 
as well as to that of other workers. 

In regard to the syllable division of the preceding transcription see 
the chart key on pages 186-7. 

In regard to the division of stress groups and pause, breath- or 
sense-groups, see page 292; sec also the charts at the end of the book, 
and see page 185. 

Readers may notice that the given narrow transcription does not 

us e [_D, e.g. between the words present-day to indicate that [t] is not 

exploded before giving the following [d]. We do use the symbol when 
explaining that particular point, but not in transcriptions of longer 
connected speech, etc. 

Readers may also note in, e.g. the first transcribed paragraph, the 
final word language (line 4) ends with a weak voiceless [3] and that the 
final word sounds (line 5) ends with a partially unvoiced [z]. Both sounds 
come under the same rule that when preceded by a voiced stop a final 
voiced buzz may be entirely or partially unvoiced. With the present 
speaker we are more conscious of the complete unvoicing in words 
such as language. 

It may also be noticed that [j] in from (line 2) has its detail 
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NOTE (No. 47) 

bracketed whereas it is unbracketed in present (line 5 ). This is at 
times Dr. Tilly's indication that whereas one partial unvoicing pro¬ 
cess is usual after aspirated stops it is optional after voiceless narrow 
sounds. 

Also, in the second paragraph, in twice (line 15 ) we might have 
bracketed a partial unvoicing of [w], but we are not so certain of 
that personal usage as of the partial unvoicing of [j], [ 1 ], [j] after 
[p], [t], [k]. If one were going to consider the innumerable even 
intermediate on-and-off-glides the detail might be carried to still 
more entangling depths. The given detail is as much as has been 
found practicable for the use of fairly advanced students—but these 
are quite able to cope with each given detail. 

We expected to have a larger reproduction of No. 47 . Those who 
are interested in details will find it necessary to use a reading-glass. 



KEY NOTES 


l a [a:]: This vowel is never toward [an]. The speaker looks upon the 
standard English sound as the same as the Italian vowel. We gathered 
in the Italian lectures in 1918 that those who described the Italian 
vowel as “ farther forward than the English ” were comparing the 
Italian vowel with a farther back—less standard—English vowel [cn-:] 
—or at least an approach thereto. l b [a:]: Vowels in this and equivalent 
positions are never followed by [j] or any consonantal or vowel varia¬ 
tion thereof. The [a-.]—or any other inverted vowel—is especially dis¬ 
liked. It is looked upon as “ decidedly provincial." Its use, or an 
approach to its use, for educational purposes either in oral teaching, 
or through phonetic transcriptions is looked upon as " out of the 
question.” Neither is it looked upon as fair to the United States to 
call the inversion an American form, or variation, for the same form, 
or variation is quite as English as it is American. l c [a:] is the usual 
form, [ae:] is looked upon as " provincial [a:] is looked upon as 
“ artificial.” 2 b [or] is at times followed by [a]; the simple first vowel 
is taught and advocated. 2 C [a:] is very seldom followed by [a]. The 
pronunciation is regarded as old-fashioned and the single vowel is the 
one that is used under conscious conditions and is invariably furthered 
and passed on professionally. 3 a [a:] is the invariable form. The tran¬ 
scription [e:] is not looked upon as a poor transcription, but is not 
used because it has as yet not been voted upon and accepted by the 
International Phonetic Association—nothing belongs to the alphabet 
of that association officially unless it has been voted upon by the 
council of which Dr. Tilly is a member. 4 a and 4 b [a] are identical. The 
use of [a-r] in either case is considered as a ” la-di-dah ” pronunciation, 
and the use of [a], etc., is considered ” artificial ” or ” provincial 
Scotch and North of England.” 4 C [a] is always used, [e-r] is considered 
” parsonical,” [£▼] for slower or more formal speech is “ not per¬ 
missible.” 5 a [it]: This form is always used professionally and under 
conscious conditions ( [ 1 ] is also looked upon as standard). It is frankly 
admitted that [i], ” the sound that is used by King George,” was the 
early usage—and once in a while it may be heard—but the first-given 
form is the general usage, is taught and is advocated. 5 b [it]—[ct] is 
never used; the latter is looked upon as “parsonical.” 6 [ 1 ]: in very 
unstressed small words—especially before [ 1 ]—we have heard an occa¬ 
sional [it], but it can only come under the heading of accidental 
variations that may occur at any time with any speaker, and if one 
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hears any one speaker often enough—under varied conditions as of 
fatigue, etc.—one can hear some minor variations that cannot right¬ 
fully be listed as the usual thing. (Wc have heard a similar variation 
—under similar conditions—in a word such as self given with an [a], 
or perhaps better symbolised as [e-*-]. 7 [a:] is never replaced by [a]. 
8 [ul]: For demonstrating purposes of the separate sound the tongue 
is retracted from the lower teeth. From the tone point of view, the 
separate sound gives a different impression than in rapid, unconscious 
speech. The fronted variety [u:] is not liked at all. 9 [u]: the above 
applies to this sound as well. 10 [D-r] is occasionally unrounded but 
that is not the preferred, the advocated and general usage, [d] would 
come under the same heading as using the symbol [s:] (see 3 a [or]). 
11 [a] is usual—it is not the fronted variety. 12 [ct] is never exag¬ 
geratedly close and is certainly not [£]. The first-given symbol—with 
the modifier—is looked upon as a necessary advantage for practical 
work. The sound is most decidedly not looked upon as a Briticism or 
as un-American. 13 [e-ri]: the first element is the same as 12 and 
the comments in regard to the diphthong are also the same; i.e. its 
use is not un-American. When asked whether it was looked upon as 
necessary for an American to import that diphthong the answer was a 
most emphatic *' No! " Dr. Tilly has not found that Americans using 
it have of necessity been taught to do so by' a British instructor or 
through British association. 14 [ai] does not vary'. 15 [au] does not 
vary—neither [a-] nor an intermediate sound [an-] are used. 16 [otu] 
is usual, and is by far the preferred and endorsed form. In unstressed 
syllables of longer words and occasionally in minor one-syllable words 
the first vowel is at times slightly' fronted, or moved toward the mixed 
position [o-r-], but it can only come under the heading of a slight or 
minor variation—the variation that may occur with any vowel what¬ 
soever in similar circumstances. We merely draw attention to it here 
for the sake of stressing the fact that, though a trained and other 
criticial ear—including the imaginary one—may hear differences, the 
speaker never uses, and never has used, the [au] and other strongly' 
rounded and “ pinched " variations. The extreme variations are par¬ 
ticularly distasteful to the speaker and he cordially condemns any' 
conscious effort to further these forms in England or elsewhere. 
17 [e(:)a] very often has a lengthened first element; it was formerly 
transcribed without bracketed lengthening, but is now given in the 
bracketed form on charts, etc. The personal use is as often with two 
syllables as with one, although both are looked upon as standard; 
the length seems to depend upon the speed of speech. The same is the 
case in regard to [ua] and [ia] which are personally also used as diph¬ 
thongs and are also transcribed both ways. Fairer is given as [feiaja], 
not as [fc:»ja]; the latter is looked upon as possible. 18 b [_ij is never 
dapped nor is its use greatly liked, there are, however, no objections 
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to it between vowels. After consonants, e.g. great, the flap is looked 
upon as “ affected.” [jt] or what Dr. Tilly calls “ a weak [j],” may 
be heard at times. 19 [1]: a “ clear ” form is advocated under “ all 
conditions ”—making due allowances for the slight difference of tongue 
position for vowel change in, e.g. pull and pill —no “ darkening ” 
whatsoever is personally liked and the speaker does not encourage it. 
20 [ay] is always used and is advocated. This is not given in the extreme 
whistling form that so many British speakers dread when they see this 
transcription; the whistling form seems to remind them of an extreme 
dialectal usage. 21 a [ft] is always used; [0] is looked upon as “old- 
fashioned.” 21 b [5]: a [0] assimilation may occur here at times, but 
the general usage and preferred form is voiced. 23 [n(t)s], as also 24, 
is without [-t-]; the extra consonant is not looked upon as “ American,” 
but neither is its use looked upon as one to be encouraged. 25: Stressed 
diphthongs of one-syllable words are given a lengthened transcription 
before a pause or voiced consonant. Bower ['baua] is not lengthened. 
The general rule that is now given is that diphthongs are not lengthened 
in more than one-syllable words, e.g. decidedly has no lengthening. 1 
The [ 3 ] in mothers is not lengthened in any transcribed position nor is 
the distinction aimed at in speech. The vowel of cad is not made 
longer than in cat, e.g. [kind], [kaet]; nor is the vowel of cod made 
longer than in cot. That a slight difference exists is acknowledged, but 
comparatively speaking the difference of length is greater between 
card and cart, between made and mate. If the cad, cat distinction were 
indicated we should have to use a still more detailed narrow tran¬ 
scription—we should probably have to write card [kai’d] and cart 
[kart], cad [kae’d] and cat [least]. (Although Dr. Tilly did not give the 
above as an example he says that it explains his point of view.) The 
same point is made in, e.g. Italian and Spanish vowels when working 
on a comparative basis with English, i.e. if the vowels in those other 
languages were lengthened then the differences in English would have 
to be still more minutely indicated. It is maintained that a stressed 
vowel is always slightly longer than an unstressed one and that the 
slight Spanish and Italian differences are therefore taken care of 
mechanically. 

Although the following does not belong under 26 we are adding it 
here because it is concerned with consonants. In a narrow transcrip¬ 
tion [p], [t], [k] are aspirated finally and in unstressed positions, 
except in a few cases. The so-called unaspirated [k, ], etc., of French 
has comparatively less aspiration than English finals, etc., though 
English final aspirates are admittedly weaker than those nearest to 

1 The present transcription is according to Luick’s law. In our transcribed 
passage—first paragraph—readers will note the diphthong in the two-syllable 
word able (line 5 ). According to the speaker’s occasional usage this diphthong 
is at times lengthened. 
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the stressed position. For example, in lift it ["lift** it h ] the final [t] is 
perceptibly aspirated if compared with French initial [t,*]. The imper- 
ceptibility of aspiration with some speakers is due to the fact that 
they actually do not aspirate in some positions, but in other cases it 
is a matter of an acutely trained hearing of the slight difference, which, 
taking it as a whole, makes so great a difference between the English 
and French consonants. In certain words Dr. Tilly feels that the 
aspiration must be tried out personally. Heavy aspirates in English 
are looked upon as “ vulgar.” In the narrow transcription the un¬ 
aspirated consonants are invariably marked because when working on 
a comparative basis, e.g. English-French, English-Spanish, etc., it has 
been found practical to draw definite attention to the lack of aspiration 
by [pi] even though [,] is really a negative symbol—it is used as a 
reminder. 27: Weak forms are regularly used in all forms of speech. 
The exceedingly weak forms that may occur under hurried or unusual 
circumstances are not given with the general list of weak forms, and 
some of them, if given at all, are mentioned as possibilities, e.g. [ms] 
as a weak form of must would not be furthered or endorsed, [dz] for 
a weak form of does would not be used, etc.; though [m] in I am [arm] 
is used, as also [tu]—before an aspirate at times as well as before 
consonants—[to] for to, and [Jad] for should, etc. The aspirates in him, 
his, her are personally used more often than they are transcribed or 
advocated by the speaker, i.e. ” advocated ” as necessities. Personally 
more vowels are used in unstressed positions than are required, i.e. if 
there is a choice the full number of vowels is more often preferred 
personally, though it is not looked upon as the only good usage. When 
used, these vowels are so unstressed that they never stand out or 
give an impression of pedantry. 28: Either ['ai5o], ['i:«5o] is also looked 
upon as standard, but the former is the personal usage; been ['biin], 
[bin] is also looked upon as standard, but is not personally used (both 
forms of both words are looked upon as good New and Old World 
usage); years ['jioz], never [joiz]; yours ['juoz], never [jo:z]; Sunday 
['sAndix], never [-den]; our [auo], not [a:]; again [a'ge-m] is preferred; 
ale [ext]; written ['jitn], not [-ton]; Catholic ['kacQolik], not [ka:-]; it is 
me [it s 'mi:]; nation ['nexijp]; national ['naejonol]; history [TustOji]; 
dictionary ['dikjonoji]; necessary ['ncxsosoji] (a secondary stress is never 
used in the preceding words); because [bi'koxz]—[o:z] is not personally 
used; off [oxf]—[o:f] is not personally used; often ['oxfn], not [-ton] for 
personal use; clerk ['kla:k]—[-o:-] is not personally used. 

29: That which, to us, seems the most personal or individual form 
ls the modification of certain sounds with the slight protruding of the 
lower lip—not both lips—especially in [J] and [^] and at times else¬ 
where. This is not indicated in the transcription as we have no symbol 
for it. There is no desire for this form nor is its use furthered in any 
way. On the great whole the lips—especially the upper lip—are kept 
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in a neutral, favouring a close-to-the-teeth, position. When giving the 
sound separately the lips are very spread and tight for [i:] which is less 
marked in connected speech. English and French [i:] and [u:] are looked 
upon as the same, that is, not diphthongal, but a more energetic form 
is advised for French—a greater spreading and tightening of the lips 
for [i] seems to be the given and advocated form when giving the 
separate French sound. 

It may be of interest to add the following in regard to transcription 
and a few other matters here: Vietor’s symbol [©] (in place of 0) and his 
other symbol in place of [oe] were suggested to the Council of the I.P.A., 
were voted upon and thereupon accepted—both forms are now used. The 
schematic way of drawing tongue diagrams was founded upon C. H. 
Grandgent's diagrams in his book German and English Sounds —the 
profile in Grandgent's book faced toward the left. The curves indicating 
the syllables were made by Dr. Tilly—see EuphonEnglish, page 68 , 
No. 86. 1 Their use is looked upon as of very practical advantage. The 
single bar [|]‘ indicating the end of a stress group—no pause—and the 
double bar [||] indicating the end of a pause group were adopted from 
Vietor’s textbooks. The [/. ./] slanting bars were, we believe, started 
by Jespersen to indicate an old form of pronunciation; [//..//], the 
double slanting bars are used by Dr. Tilly to indicate a still older form 
if two old forms are given—more recent details are now in use too. 
The use of the four last symbols is arbitrary—they are not part of the 
I.P.A.A. but their use is advocated for practical purposes. For black¬ 
board, etc., purposes spelling is always put in ordinary quotation 
marks. When spelling is dictated according to the value of the I.P.A.A. 
its transliterated cursive form is given in outward slanting marks 
[". . ."] which were devised by Dr. Tilly to distinguish these forms of 
the words from the general “ book word " spelling. (See page 294, 
footnote page 295, charts and chart key page 170 ). The transcription dead 


r dcTtl -1 

Ldd ddj 


, instead of [dde-rdd]—to indicate initial and 

O • 


final unvoicing 


—°is Dr. Tilly’s practical adaptation of the older transcription, as is 
also his adaptation of the semi-cursive form for rapid and detailed 
transcribing purposes. The Klinghardt system of intonation is used 
in all practical work. This he adapts according to his own practical 
needs, giving it right in with the phonetic transcriptions. When asked 
about this form of intonation work he said, “ I consider using Kling- 
hardt’s intonation marks the biggest step in advance that has taken 
place in the pedagogics of phonetics during the last thirty years.” 
(See pages 183-4 ) In the vowel scale the intonation symbols were first 
added by Dr. Tilly in 1024. ” Although ‘ Nonsense dictation ' was first used 
by Henry Sweet , 2 it was Dr. Tilly who put the idea into a wider and 

1 See Dr. Tilly’s vowel scale in this book. 

2 See e.g. Sweet, The Practical Study of Languages, page 48 —first edition 1899. 
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more practical use by dictating words of foreign languages that were 
unknown to the audience. This gave the student the double advantage 
of gaining knowledge of comparative phonetics and philology. Dozens 
of Dr. Tilly’s short-cut devices, explanations, etc., have been applied 
in various ways and have been worked out differently and enlarged 
upon, just as he himself enlarged upon previous work. This has been 
done by innumerable teachers and writers. But the fact is not generally 
known. . . . Many of these things have long been in such general use 
that people often do not even realise the great debt that is owed 
him.” 1 As one example, plus those on the foregoing and following 
pages, take the lecture explanations and interpretations of Sweet's, 
Victor’s, etc., older and very difficult forms of transcription, which 
simplifications form tools for the later independent work of others. 

The following is in regard to stammering. 2 Dr. Tilly “ publicly 
admitted his failure to cure permanently what is known as stammering 
or stuttering. Many years ago he went into the work with his usual 
wholehearted vigorous hopefulness, and, with a scientific equipment 
possessed by few workers in that field at the present time. He is 
assured that even the most apparently cured case may at any moment 
relapse into the former stammering condition for an indefinite period. 
He, as Dr. Brill, feels that the same psychological trick or method of 
suggestion will never affect a so-called cure more than once, that is, if 
the phase returns it must be handled in some way previously untried 
by the patient. Dr. Tilly is very positive in his assertion that stammering 
is primarily the field of the neurological doctor and that he should 
co-operate with a speech-defect worker; it was particularly stressed 
that each party concerned should recognise his own limitations and 
know where his own work should rightfully begin and end. . . . 

“ The point was raised that Dr. Tilly was in favour of abandoning 
all work in connexion with stammering and this he immediately denied. 
He said that just because we know so little about curing cancer is no 
legitimate reason for giving up the long-established research laboratories, 
or throwing over whatever relief and help have come out of years of 
endless patient labour and vigilance. So, too, with the many serious- 
minded patient workers who so bravely devote their lives to the almost 
disheartening task of trying to help and trying to cure stammerers. 
For these workers the scientist has the greatest sympathy, regard and 
esteem because they labour al^ng stony paths with none too much 

* From our AmeriCanadian Euphonetic Notes, page 10 (1924). 

This is taken from an article that we were asked to write in regard 
to an address given by Dr. Tilly at a Speech Conference. It was accepted. 
«ept for a year, and then returned without being printed. As the material 
is especially valuable and interesting to those who deal with speech defects 
we are including part of it here. Readers may be interested to note that the 
same attitude toward the subject is taken in England by Ida C. Ward; see 
her Defects of Speech (London: Dent; New York: Dutton). 
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encouragement from results, and yet plod on and on for the same 
splendid purpose of bringing relief to fellow human beings. 

“ The scientist's regret is the frequent lack of candour about condi¬ 
tions as they are. He fully realises that an enthusiastic worker honestly 
feeling that he has affected permanent cures, may list them as such 
and find long, long—perhaps years—after, that these cures were but 
intervals of relief, and that the old conditions had reappeared as before. 
If these workers have in the meantime been given important positions, 
can they risk beginning to report failure after failure and having it 
said: He does not cure as many as he used to • his work must he decreasing 
xn its good quality . . . ? There are thousands of quacks in the field, 
people who can afford to advertise unlimited success. . . . These are 
the people the serious workers must compete with. . . . Dr. Tilly's 
hope is that these latter workers will have more and more courage 
about admitting the handicaps and limitations of their work and 
therewith help a splendid cause by indirectly refuting the telescopically 
magnified wonders of quacks and profiteers whose promises always 
exceed the present possibilities of human fulfilment.” 

Sounds are invariably treated as such, his own words are: " Suspect 
the phonetics of a ‘ phonetician ’ who speaks of ' five eye sounds ' and 
of ‘ sea sounds.’ ” 1 Treatment of our semi-historic spelling on the basis of 
the sounds of the classical period of Latin—i.e. the sounds represented 
by the I.P.A.A.—has been introduced by Dr. Tilly, and it is he who 
has introduced the practical term of " book word ” for the spelling, 
the word " we write and see and, " real word ” for the word that 
we " speak and hear." " In English we have one language for the ear 
(real words), another very different one for the eye (book words).” 
He speaks of the ” ^improved Roman alphabet ” and the ” improved 
Roman alphabet” — the latter refers to that of the I.P.A. In many 
places this has revolutionised the old approach to work and it has 
been kept so simple that the well-trained teacher can easily work 
along these lines with children as young as six years of age. Dictating 
English spelling according to the values of the "improved Roman 
alphabet ”—I.P.A.A.—is not only a foundational training in historic 
sounds, but is splendid practise for the modern standard English 
tongue. This approach is rapidly becoming part of the tools and tool- 
terms of the oral worker's equipment and, like all " simple things,” it 
represents untold mental energy to produce the idea and wrap it into 
a compact and simple workable form.* 

1 In regard to quotations in this paragraph see footnote, p. 295. 

2 In Chart I. of this book in our Vocal Euphonetic Drill Charts and elsewhere, 
it will be noted that we arc using freely many of the tools, as also tool-terms. 
Our arrangement and terms differ here and there, e.g.in Chart I. " Book Words,” 
“Real Words” (W.T.), whereas we use the double term in each case, i.e. 
"'Unimproved Roman Alphabet' =' Book Words’ ” and '"Improved Roman 
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In regard to the idea of replacing English by an Esperanto for inter¬ 
national purposes Dr. Tilly looks upon it as highly impracticable. 
A present spelling reform is also considered impracticable because, 
“ we are not ready for it.” 

Space forbids dealing with these and other equally interesting points 
in greater detail. The above was added because it is the most recent 
addition to the general work that is spreading from this authoritative 
source. As for Dr. Tilly’s attitude in regard to a world standard pro¬ 
nunciation—rather than innumerable localised standards—for educa¬ 
tional purposes; as for his established means of passing on the standard 
on a strictly scientific basis; as for his long years of work in the training 
of all-branch teachers, specialists, and general workers in widely 
varying fields, these things are internationally so well known that 
their enumeration in this euphonetigraph would seem trite. 

We cannot close with a more useful suggestion than that the reader 
should turn to the scientist’s own words in the unique article 1 
from which we have quoted in the past pages. We can but regret 
our inability to incorporate it herein as a whole so that all readers 
might have the pleasurable benefit of its more complete and almost 
tabular information. 


Alphabet '= I.P. A. A. = * Real Words'” —these we give under our heading of 
Phoneticor Euphonetic Transcription, for we felt that the double and triple terms 
would be more explanatory and woxild help people to associate the terms more 
quickly. Then "Present Standard English, 1900" (W.T.), is the heading that 
Dr. Tilly uses whereas we use " Contemporary World Standard English ” 
because it is a word combination that we happen to use frequently elsewhere. 
Also for the sake of schematic chart purposes we have added various brackets 
and have fewer numerical headings. The division: 2 Real Words-, 3 Breath 
Group-, 4 Foreigner s English; 5 (A double heading is given here for informal 
blackboard and lecture purposes—the words practically represent the 
equivalent of “ la-di-dah ” and similar pronunciations); 6 Vulgar English — 
these are used by Dr. Tilly. Our own many more and varied examples would 
not fit conveniently under those headings, wherefore we used the heading 
‘Dialects” for a whole section and put major and minor subdivisions there¬ 
under. If, and when given. Dr. Tilly lists the ME “book words” as 7 0 , the 
transliterated form as 7 b , the "real words” as 8; the OE "book words” that 
may be given as a very occasional example are then listed as 9 a , the trans¬ 
literated form as 9 b , the "real words" as 10. In all cases he uses the cursive 
syllable division. 

‘See the chapter-article "The Problem of Pronunciation” by William 
luly in A Course of Study in Speech Training and Public Speaking for Secondary 
Schools—being a Report of a Special Committee of the National A ssociation of 
Teachers of Speech . . . with a Series of Special Articles here Compiled and 
Edited by A. M. Drummond (New York and London: The Century Co.). This 
book was included in our library list (sec pages 76-7). 
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EUPHONETIGRAPH OF 

THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF BALFOUR, K.G., O.M. 

Native: of Prestonkirk, East Lothian 

This represents the pronunciation used during an address at " Bush House,” 
where it was very easy to hear and where it did not seem to be necessary 
to alter the pronunciation noticeably for platform purposes. 

NOTES 

l a [a:] did not seem inclined to tend either to the front or back 
position; this holds good of that vowel in all cases. 2 b [o:] was followed 
by [a] when the [a] liaison is used, but in one or two other cases there 
was but one vowel. 2 C [o:]: we felt no following vowel or even off-glide 
here or after other vowels in a similar position. In isolated cases the 
vowel was slightly raised, e.g. all [o*sl]; but the vowel may have changed 
because the stress was very heavy. 3 a and 3 b [a:] had the simple vowel, 
with not the slightest sign of a following [a]. 4 b [a] did not seem to be 
lowered noticeably and it certainly never tended toward [a]. 4 C [a] and 
5 b [it] were not replaced by [er] and this added greatly to the natural, 
non-pedantic impression that was given. 5 a [it] seemed to be lowered 
finally with regularity; but occasionally when followed by a consonant 
—e.g. [-ip]—it was not lowered. We heard city ['siti*] once. 6 [i] is at 
times slightly raised — not quite [i] — in e.g. material [ma'tixaiial]. 
7 [ae] was not interchanged with [a] and was an invariably pleasant 
sound; at times it was very slightly raised, but hardly enough to call 
it the general sound. 8 [u:] and 9 [u] are especially pleasant. 10 [ot] 
is usual. 11 [a] was fronted at times. 12 [ct] was usual. There seemed to 
be no inclination to open, raise, or tense this sound, which was invariably 
beautiful and unexaggerated. 13 [e-»i]: the first element was the same 
as 12. 14 [ai] was usual. 15 [au] has [a-]. 16 [oru] [otu], but more often 
with both elements toward the mixed position, especially in unstressed 
syllables; [otr] in a pinched or more rounded form was not heard. 
17 [e(:)a] seemed to be a diphthong more often than a two-syllable 
combination; the first element was generally not long. 18 a [j] seemed 
to be usual but we heard an occasional initial flap, though the flap 
was not noticed when the sound was preceded by another consonant. 
18 b and 18 c [a] were flapped. 19 [1] was almost invariably clear; we 
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noticed a darkened variety finally when well was said with a descend¬ 
ing intonation that ended in an upward off-glide. 20 [a\] was 
usual. 21 a and 21 b ['5]? 23 [n(t)s], as also 24. were without [t]. 
25: Vowels were important and were treated with unconscious care. 
27: Weak forms occurred frequently. When the speech was slower 
[tSi] was more usual than [3a], but in no case was it [5i(:)]. 28: The 
English-speaking people all over the world [Si 'irjgliJ-'spnkig 'piipl 3:1 
oxuva 3a 'world]; the history of these people [5a 'hist.ii av 5i:z 'piipl]; 
Ladies and Gentlemen ['lexidiz an 'd 3 exnt}mexn] when addressing an 
audience, otherwise [-man]; the country of their forefathers [5a 'kAntji 
aA 5e:a 'foifaiSaz]; some ancient statement of mine [sam 'e-rinj’nt 'stexit- 
mant av 'main]; is still as true as it was in 1917 [iz 'stil az 'tju: az it 
worz in 'naintim 'hA-mdjld an se»viji'ti:n]; I have had as a dream all 
my life the hope that the union between the English-speaking, freedom- 
loving branches of the human race should be drawn far closer than in the 
past [ai hav 'hmd az a 'djiim 'ail mai 'laif 5a 'hoxup Sat Si 'juinjan 
bitwim Si 'ipglij-'spiikip, 'fjiidam-'lAnvnj 'bjain/iz av Sa (h)ju:man 
'jexis Jud bi 'djoin 'fa: 'kloxusa San in Sa 'pa:st]; illimitable character 
[i'limitabj 'kaeiikta]; circumstances ['sarkomstansiz]; I dare say [ai 
dea 'sexi]; I’m sure that there are Americans [ai m 'Jua Sat Seai a:i 
a'mexjikanz]; more and more it becomes clear ['maiai an 'maiai it bi'kAmz 
'klia]; good enough to ask me to take some part in . . . ['gud inAf tu 'disk 
mi ta texik 'sAm 'pent in]; colonisation [kaxlinai'zexijn]; transactions 
[tjam'saskjpz]; been [biin]; that if you wanted to learn from modern 
historians [Sat if ju 'wo(x)ntid tu 'lain Lain 'maxdan his'taiiianz]; 
constructive statesmanship [kan'stiAktiv 'stexitsmanjip]; however much 
our ardour, all of us here [hau'cxvo 'mAtJ a:i 'aidai 'ail av as 'hia]; 
year [jia]; I rejoice to think [ai ji'd 3 Dis to ' 0 ir)k]; effort ['exfat]; direction 
[dai'aexkjp]; which [a\ itj"]; animated ideal ['aemmexitid ai'dial]; mere 
coincidence [mia kox'msidans]. 29: [a]“] Unsatisfactory as this record 
may, in fact must, seem to those who have heard the Earl of Balfour 
speak, we do hope that it may in some measure give an idea of the 
simple, unaffected form of speech that is used. In sound as well as word 
one feels an underlying kindliness toward, and affection for, our mother- 
tongue and for all those whose native tongue it is. 
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EUPHONETIGRAPH OF 
DR. ANNIE BESANT 

Native of London 

This euphonetigraph was made during a lecture at the Queen’s Hall in 
favourable circumstances. We are not familiar with any other form of speech 
than that which was recorded at this time. 

NOTES 

l a [a:]: the vowel in this and other positions did not give any impres¬ 
sion of an approach to [an]. There was no inclination to follow this or 
vowels in similar positions by [j]. 2 b [o:] was not followed by [ 9 ] when 
other words followed; we have no record of a similar final word. 
4 a and 4 b [ 9 ] were practically the same—if there was any lowering of 
the latter it was exceedingly slight. 4 C [ 9 ] and 5 b [if] were in general 
use. Occasionally when the speech was very slow we heard [ex]. 
6 [ 1 ] was at times lower. 7 [as] was not replaced by [a]. 8 [u:] and 

9 [u] did not seem to move toward the mixed or very fronted forms, 
but neither did we feel a heavy backward bunching of the tongue. 

10 [Ox] did not seem to vary. 11 [a] was at times fronted. 12 [ex] was 
noticeably unexaggerated; we noticed a mixed vowel before [1] in 
-self almost [-salf], 13 [exi]: the first element was the same as in 12. 
14 [ai] had a decidedly front form. 15 [au] had both the given vowel 
and [a-]. 16 [oxu] was unusually free from exaggeration. 17 [e(:)o]: 
the first element was at times [ex-]; the length varied. 18 a , 18 b . 18 c 
were almost always flapped; the first one less often. It was usually 
flapped after consonants as well. There seemed to be more than a 
single flap—perhaps a very slight trill—in use, but this consonant was 
never used before other consonants. 19 [1] was fairly “ clear,” but in 
some positions it was '* darkened ”; the darkening was more noticeable 
before consonants than in a final position, especially if the tone was 
raised after a towering of tone. 20 [a\] occurred but not with enough 
regularity to call it the general usage. 21 a and 21 b [’8] seemed to be 
voiced—we recorded one [0]. 23 [n(t)s] ( ?). 25: Although the vowels 
were full we felt no exaggerated lengthening for platform purposes. 
27: Weakened vowel and word forms were in constant use, but in this 
more measured speech the weakest forms were not used. Contractions, 
c.g. don't, isn't, were seldom used. 28: Not the citizens of one nation 
only [noxt So 'sitiznz ov 'waii 'nexijn 'oxunli]; hold the destinies of the 
world [hoxuld So 'dexstiniz ov So 'world]; the civilisation of brotherhood 
[So sivili'zexijri 9v 'bjAsSohud]; if you learned to see the Divine in the 
face of every human being [if ju 'l9int to si: So di'vain in 'So 'fexis av 
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'ervii 'hju:m 9 n / bi:iij]; the ways of error are many [89 weriz 9 v 'e^iai 
a: 'merni]; the great basic truths are to be found, in every faith ["89 'gjexit 
berisik 'tju: 0 s a: t 9 bi f 'faund in 'e-rvii 'fe-ri 0 ]; and so we begin to think 
of a world-religion [ 9 n sotu wi bigin t 9 'Oigk 9 v 9 'waild-ji'lK^an]; 
mankind comes to me along many roads ['maen'kaind kAmz t9 mi 9 'lOxij 
memi 'ioxudz]; the many different temperaments of men [89 me-rni 
difjant 'texmpjimgnts 9 v 'me-m]; all the great prophets of humanity 
[d :1 89 gie-rit 'pjOxfits 9 v (h)ju:'maeniti]; the time shall come when religion 
shall no longer be a feud or controversy [89 taim J 9 I 'kAm we-rn j 9 'lid 3 ij 
Jzel noru 'lDxgga bii 9 'fju:d o: 'kaxntjavaisi]; in human life there is 
really no place for all this quarrelling [in 'hjuimon 'laif 8 s :9 iz iiali 
noxu 'plexis foil 'oil Sis 'kwoxialig]; right thinking must precede right 
living ['jait 'Oigkii) mgst pii'siicl 'iait 'livig]; the deification of man 
[89 'dinfi'kexijn 9A 'mam]; what kind of education we need [wort 
'kaind 9 v exd 3 U'kexiJp wi 'ni:d]; surely ['Jugli]; poor [pua]; solution 
[sa'luijpl]; Madras [mg'cliais]; again [a'ge-rin], also [-gex-]; spiritual 
['spiiitjual]; utmost ['Atm9st]; despair [dis'pex'o]; parents ['pe:9j9nts]; 
women ['wimin]. 29: Syllabic consonants are frequent. In the choice 
of unstressed vowels [ 1 ] seems to be more usual than, e.g. [ 9 ]. The 
entire speech is marked by an undercurrent of strong simplicity. It is 
easy to follow and every syllable may be heard with the greatest ease. 
Although the voice is low, and by no means weak, the ease of hearing 
seems to be due more to an unusually clear enunciation free from any 
earmarks of pedantry. Whether an individual would or would not 
agree with Dr. Besant’s words as a whole, the speech in itself would 
be enough to hold an audience under the pleasantness of its sway. It 
has the power of lifting the individual with and to the thoughts which 
the very sounds seem to express so well. 


50 

EUPHONETIGRAPH OF 
THE VISCOUNT CECIL OF CHELWOOD, IC C. 

Native of London 

This cannot be looked upon as representative of anything but the pro¬ 
nunciation that was used during a moderately formal address in the Council 
Chamber at Caxton Hall where it was very easy to hear and where it was not 
necessary to use a very slow and therelorc unusual form of speech. Our record 
will, of course, be slightly affected by the fact that we were very near the 
front while recording a pronunciation that had to carry through the entire hall. 

NOTES 

1 [a:]seemed to be the usual form in all positions. 2 a [d:]: before con¬ 
sonants it is at times [d*:], e.g. in all, but not always so. 2 U [d:] varies. 
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In therefore final [ 9 ] was usual and in or —a prolonged form—the simple 
vowel was more usual. The former had two syllables. 2 C [o:]: we noticed 
no [ 9 ] here at all, but whether a distinction—conscious or other—is 
made between fort and fought, etc., we do not know. 4 a and 4 b [a]: 
the latter was as a rule lowered in final positions, but a tendency toward 
[a], [a], etc., was never noticed. 4 C [9] and 5 b [ix] were noticeably not 
[ex], 5 a O] was usually lowered in final syllables. In effective and else¬ 
where the first vowel was more often not lowered. 6 [i] in the first 
syllable of serious was [ix]; this was noticed in several words. 7 [as] in 
a slower and strongly emphasised form was more often [sex], but it 
never lost the feeling of [ae]. 8 [u:] and 9 [u] did not seem to vary. 
11 [a] was not fronted. 12 [ex] was noticeably not exaggerated in 
closeness or tenseness, neither did it tend toward [e]. 13 [exi] : the first 
element was the same as 12. 14 [ai] was the usual diphthong. In the 
triphthong or combination of, e.g. empire [a r a] was perhaps the most 
usual; it was not [a:]. We also heard desired [di'zaiad]. 15 [au] was 
more usual with fa-], but the former is also used. 16 [oxu] was [ 5 x 0 ] 
and sometimes [au] or [au] in a very rapid unstressed position; in the 
latter case the lips are rounded with a small opening and the sound is 
very fleeting and not pronounced. 17 [e(:)a] is more often a diphthong 
than not. The first element is either lowered or not, lengthened or not. 
In therefore [-ea-] was once or twice almost the equivalent of [-a:-], 
but still two sounds were felt. 18 b and 18 c [j] are flapped; we were not 
conscious of the flap elsewhere. 19 [1] is seldom noticeably darkened 
in final positions; in fact the general impression was a decidedly clear 
variety. 20 [a\] was heard, but that may not be noticeable in "close up” 
speech. The general impression was voiced. 21 a [5] was voiced. 21 b [S] ? 
23 [n(t)s] was without [t]. 25: In this and in several other cases we 
have noticed that the diphthong, e.g. [-exi-] in nation, was lengthened 
before the voiceless consonant if the following syllable had a syllabic 
consonant [-Ji?]. There seemed to be a natural inclination to make up 
for the shortness of the following syllable. It is something that we seem 
to feel more in the speech of singers and of those who are accustomed 
to public speaking. 27: Weak forms were frequent. In this form of 
speech the vowels [i] and [u] were more frequently used than [a]. 
28: As no other peoples recognise it [az nau a $9 'pirplz 'jexkagnaiz it]; 
they’ve acted together [Sexiv 'aektid tu'gexSax]; that has impressed them 
all [Sat haz im'pjexst Sam 'oil]; an association [an asoxusi'exjp]; the 
present secretary [So 'pjexzi^t 'sexkiitii]; immediately [i'mi:d 39 tli]; as 
to what ought to he done [az ta wDxt 'o:t ta bi 'dAn]; I don’t very much 
believe in complete solutions [ai 'daunt vex_n niAtJ bi'lizv in kam'plilt 
sa'ljurji^z]; education [exdju'kexiji^]; organisation [oiganai'zexijip]; 
question ['kwexstj:pj—here and in several other cases, after [w], [J] 
and [ 3 ], the first vowel is sometimes almost a rounded [a c ], e.g. in 
general, in which case the first vowel seemed to have a slight rounding 
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too; England, France and America ['iggland, 'Gains and a'me-riika]; 
here is at times [hte:]; year sometimes has the vowel of the preceding 
word or is [ja:] or [jia:]—the latter with one syllable, but these changes 
seem due to the amount of stress, speed or volume; that has been so far 
a very remarkable success [5aet haz 'bin, sau 'fa:, a ve-rii ji'maikabl 
sak'se-rs]; the League of Nations [5a 'li:g av 'nexijpz]; has not been ['haez 
nort 'bi:n]; Ladies andGentlemen\f lexidiz an 'd 3 exntlman] ;a very wide topic 
[a vexji 'waid 'toxpikj; I don't propose to attempt [ai doxtint pja'poxuz 
tu a'texm(p)t]; the external relations [5i iks'tainl ji'lexiJijiz]; foreign 
affairs ['foxim a'fex'az]; we've got to take our part [wi: v gaxt ta 'texik 
a: 'pa:t]; the ordinary man or woman [5i 'ordinal 'maen a: 'wuman]; 
within hours, or, even within minutes [witSin 'auaz, 'a:, 'i:vi^ wiSin 
'minits]; the progress has been rapid [5a 'pjdxugjis haz bi:n 'jaepid]; 
the Dominions were separately represented [5a dox'minjanz wa 'sexpjitli 
rexpji'zexntid]; a very distinguished Colonial statesman [a vexji dis'tirj- 
gwijt ka'launjal 'stexitsmanj; but it's evident [bat its 'exvidant]. 29: With¬ 
out any apparent effort on the speaker's part every word and syllable 
may be heard with great ease, which is in part due to the clear-cut 
enunciation, an enunciation which keeps even a very rapid speech 
from being difficult to understand. Occasionally when a word is pro¬ 
longed during thought one may here a slight glottal trill, but this is 
not an essential part of the speech. The characteristic quality of the 
pronunciation is again that charm of simplicity and at-homeness which 
is so often sought for in vain by those who have not got it. Lord 
Cecil’s speech, in manner, sound and content, should do much to add 
to the friendship of the English-speaking peoples—a friendship that 
is of great interest to the speaker. 
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EUPHONETIGRAPH OF 

THE RT. HON. THE VISCOUNT GREY OF FALLODON, K.G. 

Native of London 

This represents the pronunciation as it was recorded during a lecture at 
University College, London. 


NOTES 

l a [a:] does not vary. 2 b [o:] usually has a following [o]—or an off- 
glide when final. 4 a and 4 b [o] are practically alike, although the latter 
|s perhaps more often lowered than the former. 4 C [a] and 5 b [ix] do not 
incline toward [ex]; 4 c [ 0 ] i s less usual than 5 b [!▼]. 8 [u:] and 9 [u] are 
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not moved toward the mixed position, neither do they give the impres¬ 
sion of an undue tongue retraction. 10 [ot] : once or twice we heard an 
unrounded form. 11 [a] is almost invariably fronted. 12 [ex] does not 
seem to vary. 13 [e-ri]: the first element is the same as in 12* in a very 
prolonged form we heard an [ex-]. 14 [ai] and 15 [au] are both usual 
with [a-]. 16 [o-ru] is occasional, but the first element toward the mixed 
position is far more usual; [3-], etc., was never recorded. 17 [e(:) 3 ]; 
this varies in length. It has two syllables quite as often as one. The 
lowering of the first element does not seem to occur. 18 b and 18 b [j] 
are flapped. 19 [1]: we failed to make a special note in regard to its 
final form, but we were certainly not conscious of any marked or 
exaggerated darkening. 20 [av] was recorded, but it cannot be looked 
upon as the general usage. 21» [5] was [0] when final. 21 b [S] ? 
23 [n(t)s], as also 24, were without [t]. 25: There was no unusual 
lengthening or clipping of vowels. If any changes were made for plat¬ 
form purposes they were not noticeable. 27: Weak forms, syllabic 
consonants, etc., were in frequent use, but it naturally depended upon 
the temporary rapidity and formality of the speech. 28: The Open-Air 
Sanctuaries of the National 1 rust [Si 'oxupp '£’3 'sa?i]tju 3 .iiz 3 v Si 
naejpsl tj A HSt]; Ladies and Gentlemen ['lexidiz 3 n 'd 3 e-rntlm 3 n]; 
literary or historical interest ['Iitjaii o: his'toxiikol 'intiist]; He felt the 
vacancy of the sky [hi fe-rlt <53 've-rikpsi 3v Sa 'skai]; Blakeney Point, 
Norfolk ['ble-nknr 'point, 'noifakj; -point [-o-r-] is often used; Wicken 
Pen—in the fen land ['wikp 'fexn—in $3 'fexn 'laend]; the terns have 
increased in numbers [83 'tarnz hov in'kiijst in 'n A -»mb 3 z]; it hovers over 
the water [it 'hoxvaz otuvsr So 'wo:t 3 -r] ; the guillemot [S 3 'gilimoxt]; 
the eider drake [Si 'aids 'dje-rik]; an egg that is very large at one end and 
uncommonly small at the other [on 'exg Sot iz vexii 'la:d 3 3 t w A -in 'exnd 
3nd A nnkoxm3nli 'smorl 3t Si 'ahSox]; extraordinarily [iks'tjoidi^jli]; 
circling and wheeling in the air ['saiklig on 'wiilig in Si 'e: 3 x]—there 
were two syllables in air ; towards the shore [tu'wordz So flying 

low to find shelter in the waves [flang 'loxu tu faind 'Jexltai in So 'wexivzj; 
in these days of advanced civilisation [in 'Si;z 'dexiz 3 v ad'vainst sivi- 
lai'zexijiji]; there is great danger in rarity [Sea z 'gjexit 'dexin 33 in 
'j£3iiti]; the older I groiv I feel it more and more [Si 'oxuldsi ai gjoxu 
ai fill it mo:i 3n moiaj; again [o'gexn]; natural associations ['naetfjj 
ssoxusi'exijnz]; I would ask you to observe [ai wad 'disk ju tu ob'zaiv]; 
there are certain kinds of seabirds [Seoi a: 'so:tp kaindz av 'si: 'boidz]; 
and there from time immemorial [on Sea fjam 'taim imex'moiiiol]; haven’t 
they a prescriptive right? ['haevnt Sexi o pjis'kiiptiv jait]; year by year 
[j'io bai 'jiOxj—not [ja:], but at times the stress tends a little more 
toward the second than the first vowel and at times the first vowel 
is more toward the mixed position but still not quite [- 3 -]; hundreds 
of birds rising in the air ['hA-mdjidz av 'bo:dz 'jaizig in Si 'ea]; with 
the result to themselves [wiS S 3 .ii'z A -<lt tu Samsolvz]; and so another one 
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of life’s romances was gone [an sotu a'nA-rSa wA-m av 'laifs ja'maensiz 
waz # goTn]. 29: The Botanical Theatre of University College was net 
very large and it seemed to be exceedingly easy to fill. At any rate, 
it was possible to hear the least important syllables without their 
being put out of focus and attention thereby drawn to them. One 
could enjoy to the fullest extent that quiet, leisurely form of speech 
that is so much a part of the older generation; that quiet reserve 
strength whose very strength and appeal is the lack of its outward 
evidence. These facts are brought home much more closely in a public 
address, for it is then one doubly appreciates that manner of speech 
which is free from mannerisms. These are perhaps the most lasting 
impressions of Lord Grey’s simple, straightforward spoken word, a 
word that will glow the longer and deeper because of the subject 
of the address. 
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EUPHONETIGRAPH OF 

THE RIGHT REVEREND ARTHUR F. WINNINGTON- 

INGRAM, D.D. 

Native of Worcestershire 

This represents the pronunciation as it was recorded under favourable 
circumstances in St. Paul’s Chapel, Columbia University. 


NOTES 

l a [a:] and [an:] are both used. The latter is more usual in a word that 
is pronounced slowly and with a lower tone, e.g. if far were emphasised 
in a final position with a descending tone the impression would tend 
more toward the second than toward the first-given form, though 
neither form seems to be strictly dependent upon position. l b and l c 
[a:] arc the same as l a . 2 b [d:] may be heard with or without [o] if the 
^Vbrd is final in a pause group. 2 C [d:] is at times slightly raised. 3 a and 
[ 0 :] are the same. 4 b [a] is occasionally lowered, especially in here 
nnd similar words; in, e.g. year, the stress at times tends toward the 
ast vowel. 4 C [ 0 ] and 5 b [i-r] are usual; we felt no effort to produce an 
outright [ex]. 5 a [i-r] is not usually lowered but 5 b lias both forms, 
[u:] was at times [ii:] and 9 [u] had the same occasional tendency. 
[a] was not fronted. 12 [ex] was not exaggeratedly close. 13 [exi]: 
m a heavily stressed, lengthened form we heard [£.».:-] though on the 
w iole it was the same as 12. 15 [ciu] usually had [a-]; an unstressed 
word, e.g. power, was at times [ # pa«a]. 16 [oxu] was usually [ou]. The 
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second element was at times toward the mixed position but we did 
not hear the extreme “ pinched " or lip-pursed form. In a very stressed 
position, e.g. whole ["ho-rul] was not unusual. 17 [e(:)a] had a short 
first element with a diphthongal impression. Our impression was that 
of a slightly lowered first or second element, but we have no detailed 
notes regarding this point. 18 b [j] had a slight flap; we heard this form 
initially in a word that was preceded by a, but we were not conscious 
of it after consonants; we have no definite notes regarding the latter. 
[1] was “ darkened ” finally with a down-glide intonation. 23 [n(t)s], 
as also 24, were without [t]. 25: In regard to the vowels we were con¬ 
scious of a glottal trill at times. This did not seem to be part of the 
pronunciation, but was rather related to the voice when an effort was 
made for greater volume. 26: In regard to consonants, [s] seemed to 
be the most noticeable. It may have been formed with tip of the 
tongue against the lower teeth, but we cannot give a definite descrip¬ 
tion. 27: Weak forms were used frequently. 28: Why [wai]; our Lord 
[a: 'Io(*):d]; America [a'me-riika]; Saint Peter [si^t 'pirta]; I've asked to 
see you. Bishop [ai v a:s(k)t to 'si: ju, 'bijapj; Manchester [ , maen(t)Jisto]; 
defend itself [di'fe-md it'se-rlf]; years ['jioz]; year [ji'a]; nature ['ne-ritja]; 
character ['kaeilkta]; conscience ['ko-mjips]; to study [to 'stAdi]; they turn 
to the Church ['Se-ri 'torn tu <5i 'tfoit/]; argue ['a^Jigju:]; you’re my Bishop 
[jo-ro 'mai 'bi/op]; women ['wimin]; put before them [put bi'fo: $Som]; 
in other words [in 'ac5o 'wordz]; it appeals [it o'piiolz] (the latter was a 
very slow form); terrible ['te-riiblj; a very touching message [o 've-rii 
'tAtfig 'mexsidj]; the war [Si wd:*]. 29: The lack of notes in regard to 
voice, intonation and presentation make this euphonetigraph seem 
peculiarly matter-of-fact in this very short form. We regret especially 
that we cannot add anything in regard to the speaker's own ideas 
about our oral word as a national and international factor. That there 


is an interest in these problems will, however, be taken for granted by 
those who are familiar with Dr. Ingram’s sympathetic understanding 
of, and interest in, all things pertaining to the unity of the English- 
speaking peoples. It is the simple directness of Dr. Ingram's own 
speech which would carry conviction with it if he spoke on the subject 
of our own oral word. 
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EUPHONETIGRAPH OF 
COLONEL W. E. LONGFIELD, R.E. 

Native of ? 

This tries to represent the pronunciation used during a lecture; vve are not 
familiar with any other form of speech. Recorded at the Guildhouse. 

NOTES 

l a [a:] did not tend toward [an]. l b [a:]: neither this nor vowels in 
similar positions were followed by [j] or a variation thereof. 2 b [or]: 
we recorded this, as also with a following [ 0 ]. 4 a and 4 b [o] were usually 
lowered. 4 C [a] and 5 b [ 1 ] were both used, but we also heard [er] and 
C eT ]—the speaker was not a lecturer and the latter form seemed to be 
more of a temporary spelling influence as it occurred more often when 
the words were being read. 8 [u:] and 9 [u] did not seem to vary, but 
we have not noted them especially. 11 [a] was not fronted. 12 [ct] was 
the usual form. 13 [e-ri]: the first element was the same as 12. 14 [ai] 
was usual. 15 [au] was usual with [a-]. 15 [o-ru] usually had the first 
element toward the mixed position, but it never tended toward an 
extreme form. 17 [e(:)D] sometimes had the first and sometimes the 
second element lowered. 18 b and 18 c [j] were flapped. 19 [1]? 20 [a\] 
seemed to be voiced. 21 a and 21 b [3] ( ?)—we recorded withstand with 
[6]. 23 [n(t)s] was without [t]. 24 was the same as 23. 27: Weak 
forms were always in use, although a great part of the lecture was 
read from notes. 28: The Sudan [$a su'darn]; under Dervish rule [Ando 
doivij 'juil]; twenty-three years in the country ['twcTiiti-'Qji: 'jioz in <5o 
'kAnt.ii]; twentieth century ['twcmtii0'sem(t)Joii]; ccun/utfs/LkOrrjkwcrst]; 
here [hio-r]—[hlo]; no sure foundation [no-ru 'Jo; faun'derijn]; will stand 
high m the annals of the British Army [wil 'staend hai in 3i 'aenjz ov 
^ 'b-iitij 'a:mi]; defence, justice and security [di'ferns, T^asIis on 
so kjoTOjiti]; education [erdju'koriji^]; laboratories [lo'bOTiot.iiz]; as it 
were [aez it weot]; the same year [tio 'scrim 'jo:]; have been successfully 
combated [hov biln solc'sersfoli 'kormbotid]; toward [tu'woid]; Lord 
Kitchener ['lo;d 'kitjinor] ; to ensure [tu in'JorOr}—also [-o:]. 29: The 
preceding is again but a bare outline of the general speech trend. 
We have on the whole tried to give the spoken rather than the read- 
ln g forms. The speech is rapid, but is easy to follow. Colonel Longfield 
does not profess to be a trained public speaker, and one would always 
feel m his speech the freedom from those old-time elocutionary forms 
that so detract " from matter to manner ” and that would always make 
one doubly welcome the direct simplicity of the colonel's speech. 
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EUPHONETIGRAPH OF 
THE REV. W. H. MACKEAN, D.D. 

Native of Yorkshire 

The following notes try to give the general sound system as we recorded 
it during a service at St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster. We are not familiar 
with any other form of speech. 


NOTES 

l a [a:] was not [an:], here or in other positions. l b [a:] had no tendency 
to add [a]. 2 b [o:J is used with or without [a]; the latter seems to be more 
usual in final positions. Once in a while when the speech was very slow in 
this and a few other final positions we noted an inclination to keep the 
tongue slightly toward [j], and yet we cannot say that we were given an 
[.x] or genuine inverted vowel feeling of the speech as a whole; it seemed 
to be more of an accidental tongue motion when the speech was, for the 
moment, much moresustained. This is merely noted but is not recorded as 
a part of the general usage; to be more definite on this point we should 
have to hear the speech under varying conditions. 4 a and 4 b [ 9 ] gave 
practically the same impression; the latter was especially pleasant and 
far removed from the [a], etc. 4 C [9] and 5 b [it] seldom even varied 
toward [e-*-]. This and [o] did much to give the speech that distinction 
of unaffected ease. 8 [u:] and 9 [u] were pleasantly free from variations. 
10 [Dt]: in several words, e.g. strongest , we noted an unrounded form 
or [an]. 11 [a] was seldom fronted. 12 [e-r] was unusually free from 
exaggerations. 13 fen]: the first element was the same as 12. 14 [ai] 
was the more usual form; in a strongly stressed and very slow form 
we noted fa-]. 15 [au] has this or [a-]. 16 is perhaps the most variable 
sound; [ 9 U] occurs frequently and at times both sounds are well rounded; 
we also recorded [ou], but this did not seem to be the usual tendency. 
17 [e(:)9] had two syllables more often than one. 18 b and 18° [j] were 
usually flapped, the latter perhaps less often than the former. 19 [1]: 
before consonants the darkened form was more usual. 20 [a\] was not 
used. 21 a and 21 b [8] seemed to remain voiced. 23 [n(t)s], as also 24 ( ?)• 
27: Weak forms were in frequent use, as also obscure vowels, even 
though the speech was never very rapid. 28: Not rest from toil, it is 
rather rest in toil [no-rt je-r.st Tio-mi 'toil, it iz TarSo je-rst 'in 'toil]; He 
said unto another [hi‘ 'seTd Antu 9'nA$9]; for then would I flee away 
ffD; '8em wud ai 'flir 9'wen]; ordinary f'ordnji]; aiowcw f'wimin]; great¬ 
ness f'gjentms]; one of the two robbers f'wAn 9 v '89 tu: 'jD-rbaz]; circum¬ 
stances f'saikomstonsiz]; endeth f'e-mdiO]; your [joTo]—this seems to be 
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usual; tender and gracious ['te-mdai an 'gjenjas]; therefore [fce'afoia]; 
power ['paua], not ['pa:]; poorer ['puaia]. 29: Although the speech was 
of a measured nature it never gave the impression of pedantry or 
impersonal formality; the weak forms, the obscure vowels and the 
easy carrying quality of the voice did much to make the sermon and 
reading seem like a personal address. One felt the ease with which the 
Canon of Rochester was able to fill the small church. The compactness 
of the euphonetigraph is due to our limited number of notes. 
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EUPHONETIGRAPH OF 
CYRIL MAUDE, Esq. 

Native of London 

This represents the stage pronunciation as it was recorded during a per¬ 
formance and a short address—we are not familiar with any other form 
of speech. 


NOTES 

l a [a:] did not give an impression of [an] here or elsewhere. l b [a:]: 
neither here nor in any similar vowel position is there any indication 
of a following [a] or a substitute thereof. 2 l) [d:]: we recorded a final [a] 
m before, but we are not certain whether this is the general usage 
elsewhere. 4 a and 4 b [a]: the difference here, if any, was very slight, 
but in no case was the inclination toward [a], etc. 4 C [ 9 ] and 5 b [it]: 
We did not record any specimen words that would bring out these 
points; we can, however, say definitely that the speech as a whole 
gives no stilted or unduly stressed [e-*-] impression. 7 [as] was at times 
slightly raised in stressed positions. 8 [u:] and 9 [u]: we were not close 
enough to give a more detailed description of these sounds, but again 
we may say that we never had the impression of that hollow or 
muscular sound that is produced by an energetic retracting of the 
entire tongue. 10 [o-r]: this was at times very slightly rounded [a-*-], 
but more often the former. 11 [a] was usually fronted. 12 [e-r] was 
close, but not of an exaggerated variety. 13 [e-ri]: the first element 
was the same as 12. 14 [ai] was not [a-]. 15 [au] was [a-]. 16 [otu]: 
^ ^ first element was practically always toward the mixed position— 
this was the case in the informal address too. The more exaggerated 
orms of this diphthong seem to be more a pari of the character in the 
PJay. These Charming People, than of Mr. Maude himself, for they are 
used intermittently, e.g. at moments of caricatured distress or surprise. 
U [e(*)a] was with or without a lowered first element. 18 a [i|: initially 
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and when preceded by a consonant the flap does not seem to be used; 
if so, it was so slight that it did not attract our attention at a distance. 
18 b and 18 c [j] are flapped. 19 [1] was finally slightly darkened, but 
not invariably so. 20 [ay]: we seemed conscious of this inclination once 
or twice, but that may have been due to assimilation. From our 
temporary point of hearing we could not call it a part of the general 
usage. 21 a and 21 b [<5] ? 23 (n(t)s], as also 24; we neglected to note 
these especially. 25: Whatever may be the method used for carrying 
purposes the effect at a distance was nothing that attracted attention 
to itself, for we felt no undue vowel-lengthening, etc. 27: Weak forms 
were used regularly, as also syllabic consonants. 28: Serious ['siaiias]; 
really ['jiali]; dinner ['dina]; whisky ['wiskij; nature ['nexitja]; visionary 
[' VI 3 p(a)i 1 ]; long one, isn't it? ['loxrj 'wAnn, 'iz pt it]; years and years 
['jiaz an 'jiaz];— in the second " years " the stress is still more inclined 
to be on or toward the second vowel and yet only once did we seem to 
hear an actual [ x ja:] in this or similar words; don’t point at me [doxunt 
'paint at mi]; by Jove! [bai 'd 3 dxuv]; positively unpleasant ['poxzitivli 
An'ple-rzpt]; the devil [ 6 a 'dexvj]; she has ancemic emotions [Ji hasz 
a'niimik I'moTuJijz]; absurd [ab'sard]; chewing gum ['tjung 'gA-im]; 
Sir / ['sa:]; don’t blame me for it afterwards [ddxfjnt 'ble-rim mi fori it 
'aiftawadz]; humorous ['juimaias]; national debt ['nasjanj 'de-rt]; yearning 
desire ['jainig di'zaia]; Pamela ['pmmila]—at times [-91-]; will make an 
honest man of you [wil 'me-rik an 'oxnist 'maen av ju]; gentleman ['d 3 e-mtj- 
man]; unappetising ways [An'aepitaizirj 'wexiz]; pray [pje-n]; to break 
your blasted neck [ta 'bje-rik jua 'blaistid 'ne-rk]; so necessary to the actor 
[soxu 'nexsis(a)ii tu *5i 'aekta]; audience ['ardjans]; I came to act [ai 
'ke-rim tu 'sekt]; how dare you be here? [hau 'dexa ju bi 'hia]; again 
[a'gexin]; has he paid for it? [haez i 'pexid fa:i it]. 29: The same condi¬ 
tions that produce the somewhat more but never extremely exaggerated 
form of, e.g. [oxu], are also inclined to produce a glottal trill, especially 
in [se]; but again we should not feel justified in giving this as the general 
stage usage (see EuphonEnglish, page 67 , No. 70 ). As Sir Owen Seaman 
has said, to make a good parody or caricature it is usually necessary 
to have a genuine understanding of and affection for that of which one 
is making fun. With Mr. Maude one is keenly conscious of his under¬ 
lying affection for the best qualities of the people whom he impersonates 
with his own peculiar charm. No matter how much he may temporarily 
indicate some of their little eccentricities of pronunciation or speech 
mannerisms, the speech as a whole never loses that subtle charm and 
finesse of the impersonator and impersonated. 
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EUPHONETIGRAPH OF 
THE VISCOUNTESS RHONDDA 

Native of Wales 

This can but try to give the general impression of the pronunciation used 
during an address; we are not familiar with any other form of speech. This 
was recorded at the Guildhouse. 


NOTES 

l a [a:] was not inclined toward [at-:]. l b [a:]: neither here nor in 
similar positions were we conscious of any approach toward [j] or a 
substitute thereof. 2 b [o:] was followed by [o] when final; we are not 
certain of it in other positions. 4 a and 4 b [a]: we were not conscious of 
any lowering or exaggerating of these vowels. 4 C [a] and 5 b [ix] were 
not [ex], 7 [ae] was raised when stressed. 8 [u:] and 9 [u] gave no 
impression of being toward the mixed position, nor did we hear that 
peculiarly hollow sound that is so often produced in a hall when the 
speaker retracts the entire—especially the back—muscles of the tongue. 
11 [a] did not seem to be fronted. 12 [ex] was the truly unexaggerated 
sound. 13 [exi]: the first element was the same as in 12. 14 [ai] was 
usual. 15 [au] was more often [a-]. 16 [oxu]: this sound varied, but on 
the whole [au] was usual. 17 [e(;)o] was a diphthong. 18 a , 18 b , 18 c were 
the most variable of the sounds. On the whole a flap was used, especially 
between vowels, and this seemed to be the desired form. At times the 
sound was very open, at times it had lip rounding giving the impression 
[w], and at times we felt an inclination toward [ 3 ], but of the latter 
we are not certain. The liaison was at times omitted. 19 [1]: our notes 
are not definite. 20 [a\] was recorded. 21 a and 21 b [6] ( ?)—we recorded 
without [wiSaut]. 23 [n(t)s] ( ?). 25: We were not conscious of any 
change in vowel length for platform purposes, i.e. the change may have 
been made but not iti a way to attract attention. 27: Weak forms, 
contractions, syllabic consonants were used regularly. 28: Mas been 
[hoz 'birn]; ideals [ai'diolz]; it’s impossible for any human being [it s 
*ni porsibl foi 'exm '^juimon 'birirj]; capital ['kaepitol]; though things 
were useful [Sou 'Oigz weo 'juisf]]; a reasonable amount of leisure [o 
.urzi^ob] o'mount ov ' 10 x 30 ]; get for it ['gext fo: it]; towards [tu'wordzj; 
sure [Jud], also [- 0 x 9 ]; / think that as a matter of fact [ai 'Oipk (Sot oz o 
ma? toi 9 v 'faexkt]; women who are directors of companies ['wimin hu: 
a: di'jxcxktoz ov TtAmponiz]; to do without [to Mu: wifcaut]; altogether 
know [Ddto'gexSo ai 'nou]; themselves [Som'salvz]—we heard [- 0 -] 
•several times before [ 1 J; carefully ['ksxofoli]; why not [,\\ai 'noxt]; whether 
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['Ave-rSa]; which makes that choice [AUtJ 'me-riks Saet 'tjois]. 29: Lady 
Rhondda referred to the lack of professional training for the purposes 
of public speaking and it may be this very lack which produces that 
impression of unaffected, straightforward simplicity of matter, manner 
and sound of the spoken word. The present euphonetigraph can but 
be looked upon as a very meagre sketch. 
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EUPHONETIGRAPH OF 
MISS MAUDE ROYDEN 

Native of Liverpool 

This represents the pronunciation as we recorded it during a short informal 
introductory address and appreciation of Sir Owen Seaman’s visit to the Guild- 
house, as also during the following Service. The latter part of the record 
was made at a greater distance and represented both slower and more formal 
speech, but as far as possible we are here giving a less formal cross between 
the varying forms. We are not familiar with informal "close-up ” pronunciation. 

NOTES 

l b [a:]: we noticed no sign of or even inclination to add a consonant 
[j] either here or in similar positions, and as for an inverted vowel we 
never heard the slightest sign of one. In this position as elsewhere 
there was an occasional tendency toward [a*-:], although it was never 
quite that; when a variation occurred it was toward that rather than 
toward [a:]. 2 b [□:] was more usual with final [a]. In all positions the 
vowel is at times slightly raised. 4 a and 4 b [a]: we did not note especially 
whether this was regularly lowered in some positions; we recorded 
austere [o:stia»], but that really belongs to a combination or diph¬ 
thong. 4° [a] and 5 b [i-r] vary. In more rapid informal sentences we 
recorded the given sounds, but for more measured purposes the 
general usage is [ex], or that sound very slightly toward the mixed 
position. 5 a and 5 b [ix] are not always lowered—this also seems to be 
more usual in a slower form of speech. Finally the lowering seems to 
be more frequent than when it is followed by a consonant. 6 [i] is at 
times slightly raised. We noticed it especially in experience [iks'pi.i.9- 
jions]; in intellect ['i*ntilexkt]; we noticed it several times in small 
words such as is and in when they were slightly emphasised in slow 
speech. 7 [ae] has an exceedingly pleasant non-exaggerated quality. 
8 [u:] and 9 [u] were not moved toward the mixed position. 10 [Ox] 
is the usual sound, but both [qk] and the rounded variety were noticed. 
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11 [a] was more often fronted than not. 12 [ex] never gives the impres¬ 
sion of exaggerated closeness. 13 [exi] is usual and a slightly lower first 
element is occasional. 14 [ai] has [a-]. 15 [au] usually has the given 
form; when followed by [a] as in power we recorded the front [a ,u a] 
with a short off-glide second element—at times it hardly gives the 
impression of a diphthong, but we are not justified in calling it the 
general form, in fact, in a fully stressed or marked position, e.g. flower, 
we recorded ['flaua]. 16 [otu]: [6tu] is usual, stressed or otherwise, 
[au] is occasional and [au] was also heard. 17 [e(:)a]: we are not at all 
certain about the general usage, but our record indicates a lowered 
but not lengthened first element and the given impression was diph¬ 
thongal rather than one of two syllables. 18 a , 18 b and 18° [j]: the flap 
occurs, though not necessarily, in almost any position; but once we 
recorded for ever and ever [fa 'cxv3 and 'erva] without a liaison', also 
in a very slow and strongly stressed position we recorded a short trilled 
rather than flapped [j] after a consonant—e.g. crushed [ krAjt], etc. 
19 [1]: whenever we noticed a so-called “ darkening " finally or pre¬ 
ceding another consonant it seemed to us more a matter of tone than 
actual sound-change, i.e. a retarded descending tone with an upward 
off-glide. 20 [ay] cannot be called the usual sound—but neither can the 
voiced variety, for we heard both. The voiceless impression may, however, 
have been due to distance. 21 a and 21 b [8] ( ?). 23 [n(t)s], as also 24 ( ?). 
Weak forms are frequent under conditions of rapidity but they are by 
no means excluded in slower speech. 28: And in small measure [and 
m'smD:l 'mex^a]; not at all [noxt o't Dll]; intellectual belief [xixnti'lcxktjual 
bi'lijf]; Nicene Creed ['naisun 'kjiid]; there is a great deal of talk [8exai 
Iz 3 gjexit 'dill av 'talk]; again and again [a'gexin and a'gexin]; years 
a S° [jo:z a'goxu]—we also recorded year [jia] with one syllable; 
Christocentric [kiistoxu'sexntaik]; heaven ['hexviji]; Lord [laid]; They 
don’t seem to worship my God [5exi 'daunt si:m to 'woi/ip 'mai 'gaxd]; 
controversial [kaxiitiaVaiJ]]; dictation [dik'texijri]; extraordinary [ik->- 
tjaidi^ji]; society [sa'saiiti]; Sunday ['sAndi]; ideal [ai'diral]; July the 
fifth [c^u'lai 5a 'fif0]; I find it difficult to express [ai 'faind it 'difikalt 
tu iks'piexs]; copy of that ['kaxpi ov 8a?t]; look in thy heart and write 
[ luk in 5ai 'halt on 'jait]; brethren ['bjexiuin]; spiritual ['spiiitjjual]; 
dwelleth ['dwexli0], 29: There are two sounds which we may refer to 
here but which are not transcribed above, partly because of the neces¬ 
sary detail and partly because we are not certain about the formation 
m one. (a) [s] because of the careful enunciation in the entire speech 
this sound is probably more noticeable at a distance, or rather, in 
ong-distance speech, than it would be otherwise. The effect is that of 
the so-called French s—because it is often used by the French—formed 
y placing the tip of the tongue on the lower front teeth and thereby 
widening the tongue at the point of palate articulation. As similar 
sounds may, however, be produced in other ways, we can but give the 
Y 
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above as a possible description. (6) [d], [g], [z], etc., tend more toward 
[d], etc., than the half-unvoiced final before a pause. This may not be 
the case at all in close-up speech, for we have often found that this 
impression is given by those who may have more of spiritual than 
physical strength; by those whose voices do not carry easily of their 
own accord—unless they have learnt, artificially, to exaggerate those 
sounds for long-distance purposes. As we partially devocalise those 
sounds anyway in English it is easy to give a different impression— 
at a distance—of the sounds that are actually being produced, so much 
so, that the sound is often lost entirely to the audience. In Miss Royden's 
case, however, not a sound or syllable is lost, thanks to the very clear- 
cut enunciation. Although this record gives none of the charm and 
spirit of the speaker's word it does give a fairly representative idea 
of the general sound-system of this particular form of her speech. It 
does try to show the natural tendency to avoid the unusual and 
peculiarly stilted forms and the given examples will show the existence 
of many a weak form, many an omitted vowel and given syllabic con¬ 
sonant and many non-spelling pronunciations. The spoken word never 
gives the impression of the ornate or sought-for but of that direct 
simplicity which gives the magic touch of human appeal to all that 
is said. 
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EUPHONETIGRAPH OF 
THE REV. H. R. L. SHEPPARD, M.A. 

Native of ? 

This represents the pronunciation as it was recorded during a sermon, 
but not from a very close or favourable range. 

NOTES 

l a [a:]: when this sound varied, in all positions, it tended toward 
and sometimes became [a>:], but not [a:]. 2 b [or]: we recorded a simple 
vowel in nor, but we do not know whether it is the general form, 
because we also recorded more [moo], a diphthong. 4 a and 4 b [a]: 
although the second may differ slightly from the first it is never of 
an exaggerated form—e.g. [a]. 4 C [a] and 5 b [it] were never replaced 
by [e-r]. 7 [ae] is always pleasant. 8 [u:] and 9 [u] do not seem to vary. 
H [a] is fronted more often than not. 12 [e-r] is never exaggeratedly 
close. 13 [e-ri]: the first element varies. Sometimes it is more open. 
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almost [e-], and in gaiety we heard ['geriitij. 14 [ai]: when initially 
used it is often [a-], but this varies. 15 [au] lias [a-] and [a-]. 16 [otu] 
is almost always toward the mixed position and j>u] is not unusual, 
but we heard hopeless ['ho-ruplis] as well. 17 [e(:)a] seemed more usual 
as a diphthong without a lengthened first element. 18 a [j]: of this 
sound we are not at all certain in any position. It was not flapped and 
the general impression was a very open consonant. 19 [1] ( ?). 20 [a\] 
seemed to be usual. 21 a and 21 b [ 8 ] ( ?). 23 [n(t)s] and 24 ( ?). 27: Weak 
forms were frequent. 28: Perfectly true ['paifiktli 'tju:]; testament 
['terstamsnt]; whatsoever [.wOTtsaii'e-rvo]; personally ['paisnli]; for the 
sake of making things happier than they were [fo 8 a 'sexik av 'me-nkiij 
Girjz 'haepia 8 an 8 e-ri 'wa:]; and all through His teaching [and 'oil Oju: 
hiz 'ti.’t/iq]; curious ['kjo-rajias]; happiness ['haepinisj; brethren's sake 
['bje-r 8 jmz 'sexik]; applicable ['aeplikab}]; women ['wimin]; pure [pjua], 
[pjoTa], not [-D!]; this world could not be saved [ 81 s 'waild kud 'noxt 
bi 'serivd]; hopeless failure ['hbxuplis 'feilja]; toward [tu'woid]; how 
utterly foolish [hau 'a tali 'fuilij]; Christianity [Iciis'tjjaeniti]. 29: One 
receives here the impression of the wholly unaffected simplicity of 
speech that one would expect from the rector of St. Martin's-in-the- 
Fields. That this record is lacking in many ways is due to the conditions 
under which it was made and, interesting as it is in fragments, we 
can but regret that it is not more complete. 
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EUPHONETICxRAPH OF 
MISS EVELYN UNDERHILL 

Native of ? 

lhis was recorded from a congregation during a reading, a sermon, and 
later, an informal answering of questions. Although the speaker’s words were 
primarily taken from notes, this did not result in a pronounced reading form 
of speech, but our own notes cannot be taken as representative of informal 
close-up" speech, with which we are not familiar. 


NOTES 

l a [a:] was usual in all positions. l b [a:]: we heard no consonantal 
tendency after this or after other vowels in similar positions. 2 b |o:j 
followed by [a] and two syllables seem to be usual. 3 b fo] was lowered 
occasionally, but more often so after a diphthong—or combination— 
o.g. higher fhaia-r]. It was also lowered in here, but in no case is it an 

<Xa ggeration nor does it tend toward [a]. 4 C [o] and 5 b [it] are not 
Y 2 
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replaced by [er]. 7 [as] was very pleasant in quality and never exag¬ 
gerated. 8 [u:] and 9 [u] were not toward the mixed position, but 
neither was the tongue drawn back in its entirety—there was never 
any feeling of heaviness. 10 [Ox] was not invariably rounded. 11 [a] was 
decidedly the fronted form. 12 [ex] was not opened or lowered to [s], 
neither was it raised beyond the average form. 13 [exi]: the first 
element is the same as 12. 14 [ai] has the [a-], as also 15 [au], but in 
the latter we also recorded [aexu] occasionally. 16 [otu] existed but on 
the whole [oxu], stressed or otherwise, was far more usual; [au] was 
heard. 17 [e(:)a] seemed to have two syllables; the first element did 
not seem to be lowered or opened. 18 a [j] was often crisply flapped 
initially and after a consonant. Though we may be quite mistaken, 
we thought that it was perhaps done for the purposes of long-distance 
speech. 18 b and 18 c [j] were almost always flapped—once or twice the 
latter liaison was omitted. 19 [1] did not give the impression of darkness 
in any position; in fact, it seemed to have a delightfully “ clear ” 
quality at all times. 20 [an. ]: although distance may have led us astray 
in this we were conscious of both the voiced and voiceless forms, but 
we cannot say which was the more frequent. 21 a [5] we heard with 
and without with this form. 21 b [6] ( ?). 23 [n(t)s], as also 24 ( ?). 26: Final 
voiced consonants were sometimes unvoiced before the second half, but 
we feel that this was more truly a matter of voice than of pronuncia¬ 
tion. 27: Weak forms occurred frequently. 28: It's been said, you know, 
without joy no zvork will ever be done that's worth doing [it s bi:n 'sexd, 
ju 'noxu, witSaut d 3 ai noxu 'walk wil 'ctv 9 bi 'dAn 5aet s 'wa:0 'dung]; 
when we were tired (\wexn wi W9 'taiod]; ill, lonely and almost despairing 
['ll, 'ldxunli and 'oilmaust dis'peiajig]; centre of interest ['sexnta av 
'inta v iexst]; on our own ['oxn a:i 'oxun]; prayer and meditation ['pje:a 
an mexdi'texijg]—the diphthong in the last and in several other words 
was lengthened, but in each case the word was especially emphasised 
and reduced in speed; when we do find ourselves [wexn wi 'du: faind a:- 
'sexlvz]; more than anything else [ma:a San 'exniGig 'exls]; it’s not those 
nice religious feelings, you know, that can be taken for religion itself 
[it s noxt Soxuz 'nais ji'lidjas 'fiiligz, ju 'noxu, Sat kan bi 1 'texikn 
fa; ii'lid 3 an it'sexlf]; sure [Juo], [Joxa]; circumstances ['saikamstansizj; 
when he’s got to the end of everything he can say [Avexn hi’ z 'goxt tu Si 
'exnd av 'cxviiOig hi kan 'sexi]; " Alice in Wonderland” is absolutely 
packed with spiritual wisdom ['sells in 'wAndalsend iz 'aebsaljuitli 'paekt 
wi5 'spiiitjual 'wizdam]; the very small and humble people [5a vexji 'small 
an 'hAnmbJ 'pi:pl]; joy isn’t a luxury, it's a duty of the soul ['d30i 'iz nt 
a 'lAkJoii, it s a 'djurti av 5i 'soxul]; one of the very hardest of lives 
[wa-411 av 5a vexii 'haidist av 'laivz]; eternally full of song [I'tainali 
ful av 'saxg]; Saint Paul [sn(t) 'pail]; written from prison ['iitn liam 
'piizn]; and going on a little [send 'goxiy a-rn a '1 rtl]; Saint Francis 
[sant 'f.iarnsiz]; herbs [ho:bz]; against him [a'gexnst im]; again [a'gexin]; 
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which [wit/]; when [avctii]; herein is perfect joy [hiaim iz 'parfikt ^ 301 ]; 
it sounds rather odd, doesn't it? [it 'saundz ia:<5a 'ord, 'dA*znt it]; per¬ 
petual [pd'pe-rtjudlj; I dare say [ai dea 'se-n ];—dare had one syllabic 
here, but it was not always so; endure [in'djua]; Christ [kiaist]; 
brethren ['bjergjin]; Mary of the ages ['meiaii av Si 'e-ricfyz]. 29: We 
are especially sorry that we have not been able to give a more satis¬ 
factory “close-up” record; the present one was, however, made in 
very favourable circumstances. Perhaps the most general impression 
of the speech as a whole was one of great delicacy and sensitivity. 
Although one could hear every word with the greatest ease the voice 
was not a strong one and gave a rare and spiritual feeling to all that 
was said but this, of course, does not really come under the narrow 
heading of pronunciation. 
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I' 

[a*] 

father 

['fa: 6 o] 

I* 

1 [a:] 

hard 

[ha:d] 

I c 

CaO 

last 

[lasst] 

2 * 

[o:] 

caw 

[kos] 

2 *' 

[os] 

core 

(ko:(a)] 

2 C 

(o:] 

board 

[bo :d] 

3 a 

[os] 

bird 

[ba:d] 

3 b 

OO 

fur 

[fo:] 

4 a 

[0] 

china 

['tjaiao] 

4 b 

[3] 

father 

['fa : 0 a] 

4 P 

[3] 

improvement 

[-man t] 

5* 

[x-3 

city 

['Sltl x] 

5'* 


goodness 

[-m(x)s] 

6 

[1] 

bid 

[bid] 

7 

[ae] 

bad 

[ba;d] 

8 

[us] 

boot 

[bu:t] 

9 

[u] 

book 

[buk] 

10 

[ 0 .] 

on 

[oxn] 

11 

[A] 

mother 

['niAOa] 

12 

[ex] 

bed 

[bexd] 

*3 

[exi] 

day 

[dexi] 


[ai] 

I 

[ai] 

'5 

[QU] 

now 

[nau] 

16 

[oxu] 

no 

[noxu] 

17 

[e(:)a] 

air 

[e(:)o] 

i 8 » 

[ 2 ] 

red 

[jexd] 

l 8 »> 

M 

very 

[vexji] 

18 ° 

W 

for all 

[foj 'o:l] 

19 

[ 1 ] 

lip 

[bp] 

20 

[AV] 

when 

[A\exn] 

21 * 

[ 6 ] 

with 

[wi 0] 

21 h 

[0] 

with time 

[-0 taiml 

22 

[jus] 

new 

[nju:] 

23 

[n(t)s] 

France 

[f Ja:n(t)s] 

24 

[n(t)J] 

branch 

[bja:n(l)J] 

25 

Length 

of vowels. 



26 Lengthening of final consonants. 

27 Weak forms. 

28 Separate and group word 9 . 

29 Remarks. 
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lOR 

EUPHONENGLISH and OUR ORAL YVO.RD 

% 

Lack of space precludes a complete compilation. Lack of time precludes 
infallibility. References occasionally have a cross classification. Abbreviations 
are used whenever possible. The two books touch upon so many subjects 
—and small parts of them—-that we have tried to list references w r hich may 
be useful for the amateur or for the student who but uses these occasionally 
as reference books. 

Notes: For additional information see the Contents (including a list of 
speakers, excerpts, sub-titles). London and New York are given separately 
and under dialects. Many other places are given but under dialects —even if 
the references are not always dialectal. EE and following page numbers 
refer to EuphonEnglish. OO refers to Our Oral Word —when the reference is 
obvious the letters are occasionally omitted. We are not listing each form of 
each word even though several forms may be referred to. e.g. name might 
stand for names, named, naming. 

We are especially indebted to Mrs. H. W. DeWitt for help in compiling 
the Index. 

Abelard, OO 93 199. 289. AmeriCanadian, EE 157; 

actor, EE 25, 29. 32. 44; OO vii. xxiii, OO 4. 5. 13. 14, 22, 34. 43, 45. 47, 

chap, xii., 127, 243 48. 53. 76, 79, 81. 83. 155 and foil., 

aesthetic, EE 26, xiv; OO 47. 69, 81, 161, 169. 198, 277. 283. A. Problem 

i2i, 142, 162, 165. 166, 175, 278 of the Spoken Word, OO 13, 47. 

affected, EE 175; OO 106, 120. affect- 76. 92. 159. A. Euphonetic Notes, 

(ation), EE 147. 175; OO 105, 152 OO 76, Si, 283, 293. A. language, 

akin, EE 35, 156; OO 11, 14, 48, 69, EE 9, 170, 171: OO 128-30, 148, 

166. kin(ship), xx, 12. 35, 118 149. Amerindian, EE 30, 31. 

alien, EE 8. Alien and Sedition } Amerism, OO 138, 1G6. Amuricun, 

Laws, OO 40 OO 133, 137, 156. A. Lank witch, 

all, everything for, EE 60 OO 12S, 129, 131, 133, 148, 149 

Allied Interests Club, OO 49-55 Angelo, Michael, OO 93 

alphabet, EE 20, 21, 56, 166; OO 174, 1 Anglo-Canadian, EE 61; OO 14. 
l 77 > I 79 ■ A., Broad Romic, EE 21. 26. 48. 50, 53. A.-French-C., OO 

A., I.P.A., EE 21; OO 106. 179, 180, 55. A.-Saxon, EE 170; OO 172, 

288. 294 173, 174 

America, EE 146, 149-51, 155, 156; animosity, OO xxi 
00 5 . 14. 3 8 . 41» 46. 57 - 8 . & 5 - 77 . annexation, OO 41 

7 8 . 80, 128, 143, 145, 150, 152, 16O. antagonism, EE 36, xv; OO 30, 75, 
A., Chronicles of, OO 65. Ameri- I 81. 96. 97, 102, no. 130, 143. 

cans, EE 2, 3, 5. 7-9, 40; OO xix, a., constructive personal, OO xxi. 

M. 15. 3 i. 32, 36-8. 49. 57. 76-8, antagonistic, EE 19; OO 19. 42, 44, 

88, 90. 129-31, 135. 136. 145, 147, 77. 102. 143 

150. 152-9, 158. 159. 1G5. r81, arabic (v. roman numerals), EE 

197. 200. (un)A., 137. 16O, 189, | OO 181 

3 1 7 
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architectonics, OO 99, 100, 122, 141 
argue, EE 29. arguments, EE 29, 
34, 157; OO 97, 115, 143, 145, 147, 

151 

art (general), OO xxiii. 3, 45, 67, 71, 
84, 103, 109, no, 142, 155, 207. 
a. and sciences, OO 52. a., dramatic, 
OO 125. a., fine, etc., 9, 10, 95. 

a. form not imported, OO 166. 
a. of life, OO 12. a. not individuality, 
OO 167. a.,'oral EE 163; OO xix, 

xxiii, xxiv, 69, 75, 104, 105—12, 
114. 115, 121, 124, 128, 131, 134, 
136. 138, 140, 147, 159, 161, 163, 
166-9, 175. 189, 191, 199, 200, 201. 
a., theatre, EE 25; OO 116, 118, 
122 (see chap, xii.) 
articulation is primarily concerned 
with tongue and lip motions. EE 
173; OO 104 

artificial, EE 6, 7. 74, 75; OO xxiv, 
88, 105, 1x4, 122. 136, 138, 160, 
181, 201 

Athens, EE 172 

attack, direct, OO 189, 190 

Australia, OO 30 

author, EE 26-9, 75; OO chap, vi., 
193. 196, 251. a.’s romance, 85 

Babel, EE 45 
Backwater, EE 45 

bad—good, wrong—right, EE 11. b. 
business, 2, 30 

balance of interest, each individual 
must have his own, OO chap, xiii., 
44, 131, 201 

Baldwin, C. S., EE 160. 161; OO 73 
Baldwin, Laeis-, OO 192 
Barker, M., OO 183 
Barnardo, Dr., OO 28 
Bel Canto (Old) School. Personally we 
mean with this a vocal technique 
founded on the old Italian work. 
(Personally) we include in the term 
an interest in a fronted tone place¬ 
ment; absence of pinched tone or 
stiffened soft palate; a free, open 
throat: a non-interfering tongue 
(the ability, if desired, to rest the 
tip of the tongue on the lower 
front teeth—the back of the tongue 
relaxed and unobtrusive—for sus¬ 
tained singing tones). The dia¬ 
phragm should be included in the 
process of breathing but without 


a violent centralised motion there. 
The lower abdominal muscles 
should support the tone. OO 108,189 
biological, EE 36,; OO 7, 23, 25, 32, 33 
birth, OO 18, 58, 118; b. rate, 23; 
b. release, 25, 44 

bloc(k) settling, EE 40, 41; OO 19 
boastful pride, not, OO 87 
Body Politic, EE, xv. 36; OO 112, 148 
border, EE 3, 4, 47, 48; OO 1, 3, 36, 
44, 48, 49, 143. b., cross, OO 14, 45 
Boston, EE 172; OO 5. 62, 137, 150, 151 
boy-scout, EE 45; OO 27; scout¬ 
master, EE 45 
brains, EE 38 
Brazil, EE 8 
breath impulse, EE 29 
Briticism, EE 69, 146; OO 138, 166, 
275 

British, EE 2. 3; OO 2, 4, 46, 49, 50, 
149 . 15 °. ! 53 . 154 . 197 ; (un)B., 

OO 1. 89; B. Civil War, OO 41; 
B. problem, OO 15, 25, 31, 32 
broadcasting, OO chap. vi. 

Bryce, J., OO 13, 35, 36. 43. 56 
business, EE 38 
Butler, N. M., OO 37, 45. 52. 161 
Byron, EE 3 

Caesar, EE 46 

Cambridge (Eng.), OO 79, 259. C. 

(U.S.), OO 56. 172 
Canada, EE vii, 2, 38, 40, 43, 80, 146, 
151. 155; OO 5. 13 . 14 . 24, 25. 

29 - 34 - 37 . 43 . 44 - 4 6 * 5 »- 4 . 182, 
183. C. bachelor maiden, EE 1. 
Canadian, EE xvii, 2-4. 41. 46, 52, 
61. 75. 146. 148. 151, 176; OO 14. 
24. 25, 30, 31. 36, 43, 44, 49. 5 °. 
167, 197. C. problem, OO 25, 31, 52 
Castilian, EE 61 

Chaucer, EE 3, 14, 53, 72, 149. 152. 
154. 167; OO 51, 170-82 (see 

Historical Charts) 

Chinook, OO 90 
Christianity, phonetics, EE 19 
city, EE 42; OO 3, 15. 19. 20-2, 
31, 52, 62, 74, 95. 97. JI 9 - call of 
the town, OO. 20. suburban, OO 27. 
urban, OO 18, 19, 20, 22, 31, 118 
Civil War (British), OO 38, 41. C. W. 

(U.S.), EE 61; OO 5, 40. 41 
clear, OO 107 

clergyman, EE 29, 32, 44. 157 
“ close up,” OO xo8, 164 
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clubs, EE 43. 45. 4 6 : 00 J 9 . 49. 5 °. 
52, 62, 68, 76 

college, EE 61 ; OO xxiii. 22, 27. 68, 
80, 86 , 91, 1 19. 189 
colonising, OO 53 

Colony, EE 2 ; OO 2, 53, 278. Colonial, 
EE 1, 9. colonialism, sloppy, EE 8 
Columbia, EE 49; OO 79 
combinative, OO x, 53. 191 
Commonwealth of Nations, OO 6, 12, 37 
communications (inter-), EE 2. 12, 42, 
52; OO xxiii, 32, 146, 158 
community, EE 31, 40. 42, 45, 56, 
168, 173; OO xxv, 17-19. 3 i. 4 1 • 4 2 > 
54, 72-4, 76, 77. 116, 120. 138, 

144, 158, 161, 162 

complex, inferiority, OO 8. c., su¬ 

periority, OO 8 

composite, OO xxiv, 79, 94, 111, 121, 
160, 161, 163, 166, 175, 201 
Confederate States, OO 40 
consonants, EE 7. 31, 55. 65, 66, 76; 
OO 180, 290-2. c., difficult positions, 
OO 108. See chaps, xiii., xiv., xv. 
Congestional (Revolution), OO 21. 26, 

28, 31, 33, 148. congested, OO 21, 
22, 25, 30, 31 

Constitution, U.S., OO 38 
consultant, OO ix, 85 
continent(al), OO 80, 90 
convictions, OO 166, 190 
co-operation, EE xiv, 29, 59; OO 19, 

29, 31, 34. 41-6. 48-51. 60-3. 76. 
98. 102, IO4. IO9. Ill, I38-4I, 167. 
168, 190. co-operative selfishness, 
OO 56 

co-ordinate, OO 71. 102, 134. 139. 

141. 190 

cosmopolitan, EE 16; OO 150-2, 154. 
156 

counterfeit training, EE 60 
country, back to the, OO 20 (sec 
rural), c. (nation), EE 41, 48, 173; 
OO xii, 13. 20, 33. 35, 36, 44. 58. 

79 . 90. 95 . 160, 102 
co-worker, OO ix 
Craigie, W. A., OO 130 
critics, EE 23, 33, 53. 78. 144. 164. 
* 75 : OO xxi, 14, 79, 92. criticism, 
EE 33. 34, 53. 78. 144; OO 120, 
I2 7 - 1 45 - 1 53 . 194. 207. c. builds, 
OO xxi 

culture, EE 38, 51: OO 150 
curate, EE 26, 45; OO 181 
custom, EE 12 


dance, EE 50; OO 19. 113 
Daggett, W. P., OO 150 
Darwin, EE xviii 
Davies, Ffrangcon, OO 101 
death-rate, OO 23 

Declaration of Independence, OO 37, 38 
de Fourmestraux, OO 183 
democracy, OO xix, 6, 37, 38, 56, 57, 
118, 146. democrat, nouveau, 

OO 57, 167. democratic EE 39; 
OO 6, 56, 57, 146. 148, 167. 
democratise nobility, OO 56 
DeWitt, M. E., EE 18. 24, I 45 ~ 59 ; OO 
vii, 13, 92. 108, 128, 159, 178. 
192 

dialects, EE xiv, xvi, 10-16, 30. 49. 
76. 146, 153, 155. 175 ; OO xxiii, 
30, 68. 75, 86. 124-6, 138, 159. 174 . 
179 . 183, 187, 188. 192. d., Aryan, 

Indo-European, French, Neo-Latin, 
EE 10. d., flood-tide of, EE 12. d. 
infatuation, OO 137^. d., occupa¬ 

tional, class, etc., EE 10, 18, 50, 76, 
78. d., place (English) Anglo-Saxon, 
EE 170; OO 172-4. Berkshire, EE 
149; OO 183. Boston, EE 149. 
172. Cambridge (Eng.), OO 79, 

259. C. (U.S.), 56, 182. Chaucer 
(sec). Cockney (Eng.), EE 14, 155; 
OO 30, 178, 181, 182. C. (U.S.), OO 
154, 180, 181. 183. Devonshire, EE 
73. Dorsetshire, OO 181, 183. East 
(see New and Old World). East 
Midland, EE 15. Irish, EE 56, 152, 
156. Kalamazoo, EE 48. Lan¬ 

cashire, EE 57, 73, 76; OO 183. Lon¬ 
don, EE 14; OO 137. 149. 150, 15*. 

181. Mercian, EE 10, 167. NewEng- 
land, see. New Jersey, EE 150; OO 
1 20. 182. New Orleans, OO 181. New 
York, EE 148, 150; OO 120, 183. 
Northumbrian, EE 10, 14. Ontario, 
EE 57. 73. L 55 : OO 183. Oxford, 
EE 172; OO 56. 79. 128, 130. 145, 

182. 234. Pidgin English, EE 166. 
Provincial, sec. Quebec, EE 52, 57, 
58, 59: OO 51. 52. P. Q., EE 49. 
59; OO 49-54. 7 C >■ i ' s 3 Bilingual 
Q., EE 7. 51. 52; OO 50, 51. Scot¬ 
land, see. South of England, sec 
Old World. Toronto, OO 50. 137. 
138. West, sec. West Saxon, EE 10. 
14. 197. World, New and Old, sec. 
Yorkshire, EE 10. 25 

dialetto franco, EE 13 
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diction, EE 24; OO vii, 104, 105, 108, f 
log, 121-4, I 35~4°. I 7 8 . 179. 189, 
190. Diction and Voice for Art of 
Speech and Song, ioi, 108, 178 
(Diction “ in the French and 
international art sense . . , includes 
a nettcte, a flexible enunciation, a 
limpid beauty in pronunciation. It 
cannot be handled without (eu)> 
phonetics and the latter should not 
be handled without at least an 
understanding of the French idea 
of ‘ beautiful diction.' (It) is a 
glorified form of pronunciation 
which adapts itself to the most 
highly developed forms of oral art” 
(Vocal Kuphonctic Charts). General 
diction must include a tonal purity. 
Though it should, it may or may 
not include a standard pronuncia¬ 
tion or perfect technique for the 
greatly sustained, etc., tones of 
singing. The work of the diction 
specialist must include and go 
beyond the work of the phonetician 
in analysis, instruction, production. 

It must also include a knowledge 
of vocal technique. Though it in¬ 
cludes pure science it is equally 
guided by art. Good diction furthers 
agility and lightness of tongue 
motion. It educates a front, rather 
than back, or chewing, tongue 
musclcs.lt should avoid unnecessary 
blockading of or interfering with 
tone quality or tone production.) 
dictionary, EE 49; OO 75. 125, 193 
dogmatic, EE xiv; OO 126, 127. 145, 
156, 157 . ir >5 

Dominion, EE 2, 49; OO 2, 2 r, 24-9, 

33 . 37 . 55 

Dreadnought v. Galley, EE 23 
Dumville, B., OO 183, 187, 193 

East, M., OO 17, 21, 23 
economic, OO xix, xxiii, xxiv, 1, 16, 

17, 25, 28, 34, 37, 44. 57. 84, 88. 

90, hi. 112, 115, 134. 136, 138, 
140, 141, 147. 148, 161, 168, 190. 
economist, OO 67 
Edinburgh, OO 79 

education, EE xvi, 15. 24, 145, 164; 

OO xxiii, 16, 28-30, 47, 48. 53. 59, 

64, 65, 70, 75, 77-9. 81, 80, 87, 
90-94, 112, 117, X19. 120, 132, 133, | 


I 35 . 138. 139. 144.148, 154 - 8 , 161-2, 
164, 167, 168, 188, 189. “un-e.,” 
EE 44; OO 154. e., boards of, EE 
49 . 5 r .‘ OO 30, 86. e., compulsory, 
EE 39 ; OO 60. e., elementary 

(entitled to best), EE 38, 47, 60; 
OO 119. e. system, immaturity of, 
EE 45. educator, EE 23, 29, 39, 
48, 49 . 156; OO 77. no, ii2. 115, 
159, 162, 163, 168, 169. e., own 

dialect of, EE 49. e. often tied by 
politics, EE 49 

effect, OO 15. 26, 32, 33, 66, 83, 
106-8, 118, 122, 127, 135. effective, 
EE 29, 160; OO 33, 83, 103, 106 
Eliot, C. W.,EE 164-5 I 0052,112,119 
elocution, EE, 24. 43. 149; OO xviii, 
76, 104, 105. 107, 159, 181 
Emerson, R. W., OO 6 
emigrate, OO 28-30. emigrant, 25. 
26, 29, 30. emigration, xxi, 16, 
21-9, 32—4. See immigrant 
Empire, EE 2, 12, 13, 15; OO 2, 11, 

I2 » 3 X » 37 . 38 , 4 °. 4 2 ~6. 49. e. 
builders, OO xx, 39, 42 
enemy, OO xxi, 71 

England, EE 1-3. 8, 14. 15, 37, 38, 
44, 146, 175; OO 13-16. 21-5, 29. 

30 . 33 - 37 . 39 . 40. 45 . 52, 57 . 69. 
78, 84. 90, 96, 136, 147, 150, 153, 
157, 181, 200. See Old World 
English (language, speech), EE vii, 

xvi, xviii, 8-10, 13, 14, 17. 18. 21. 
45 - 9 . 52 - 9 . 61, 70, 150, 153. 15b, 
165, 169, 173, 175, 176; OO vii, 
xi, xxiv, 2, 17, 30, 35, 51. 54. 63, 
69, 77, 78, 81, 86-8, 90, 101, 130-2, 

135. x 36. 138, 143. 145. 149-50, 153. 

155. 156, 165, 170. 175, 176. 178, 
201. See language. 1 . pot-pourri, 
OO 181. E., Middle, EE 154; OO 

xvii, 171—4, 176. See Chaucer; See 
Historical Charts in OO. E., Modern, 
OO xvii. E., Old, OO xvii, 171—3. Sec 
King Alfred; See Historical Charts 
in OO. „E. (man, the), EE 2, 46, 54, 
55 - 57 . 60. 61; OO 17. 21, 22, 25, 
27. 31 . 32 , 35 . 49 . 79 . 83, 85, 86, 
154, 167, 198, 199. E.-speaking 
peoples, EE vii, xvii, xviii, 8, 9, 
152. 173; OO xx, xxv, 4, 7, 13, 16, 
41, 45 . 49. 50. 52, 68, 69, 73, 77, 
So. 87. 88, ioc), 118, 121, 126, I46, 
147. 158, 168, 169, 177. 180, 181. 
184, 205. 232. 278, 297, 301, 304. 
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English —continued 

See English (the). E. and French-s. 
peoples, OO 52, 53. E., aping the, 
EE 61 

Enunciation is included in diction 
work. It should not disturb vowel 
flow. It is perhaps a glorified form 
of articulation— sec later. EE 78, 
79 ; OO 73, 277 

Erskine, J., OO 113 

Esperanto, EE 5—8; OO 86-8, 90, 231, 
277 . 295 

estates, EE 42; OO 26—31 

ethics, EE 12 

EuphonEnglish is a form of speech 
which tends toward rather than 
away from that which sounds world- 
well. It makes allowances for some 
regional and personal variations. 
It does not include a technically 
perfect presentation of voice or 
diction. It primarily refers to pro¬ 
nunciation. EE 18, 19, 29, 30, 49. 
74 * 75 ; OO vii, xi. xvii, xxii, 103, 
107, 130. 153, 154, 156, 162. 170. 
I78-80, l86, l88, 191, 192, 201, 
275, 283, E. everything, EE 61 

Euphonetics furthers a form of speech 
which sounds world - well from a 
pronunciation point of view. It 
does not include diction or vocal 
work but is a necessary part of the 
equipment for all forms of oral 
work. EE xiv, xv, xvii, 23, 24. 26, 
49 . 50. 58. 157 . 158. 159 . 163. 176: 
OO xii, xviii, xix, xxiii, xxiv, 30, 

5 r. 7 6 . 82. 86, 87, 103-7. 109-11. 
125. 128. 135. 153. i 55> 160. 164, 
168, 170, 171. e., comparative, 

EE 158, 159. e. tonal interest, 
OO 164. See vocal e. 

(A) Euphonetigraph is a euphonetically 
transcribed record of pronuncia¬ 
tion that is or that tends toward 
a form which sounds world-well, 
regardless of diction and voice in , 
a highly technical sense. OO x, | 
xviii, xxiv, 154. 170, 191. 194. 196, 
201; EE viii. 29, 32, 33. 34, 62. 
74-145 

euphony, EE 26-9; OO 69 euphoni¬ 
ous, EE 19, 28, 176; OO xxii. 188 
e., visual, EE 26 

expansion (policy), EE 2: OO xix, 
38-41, 1 18. Alaska, California. 


Cuba, Denmark, Guaham, Hawaian 
Isles, Idaho, Kentucky, Louisiana. 
Mexico, New M., Oregon, Panama 
Canal, Philippines, Porto Rico, 
South Carolina, Texas, Virginia, 
Virgin Isles, 39. Sec Empire builders 
expert, EE 32; OO ix, x, xx, 100 

false shame, EE 161 ; OO 73. f. 
modesty, OO 87 

Fancy That! OO 185 (children's verses 
by M. E. DeWitt used for author’s 
readings and for studio consulta¬ 
tions in the technique of diction, 
voice pronunciation, intonation, 
interpretation) 
few, everything for, EE 60 
Fogerty, E., OO ioi, 104 
Foggartism, OO 34 

foreigner OO 86, 90, 155, 159, 184, 
2 95- f-, fair to, EE 51. f., law- 

abiding, EE 37. f., not undesirable, 
EE 40. {., breeding-places, OO 22. 

foreignising of lyric diction, OO 179 
France, EE 15, 37, 38. 44, 162. 173; 

OO 38, 40. 52. 54, 96 
free-lance, OO 37, 85 
French (language), EE 4, 5, jo. 13. 
14, 21. 46. 48, 49, 52-9. 61, 70, 
152, 166, 171; OO 48, 50-4, 69, 
76. 77, no. 178, 198. F. (men), 
EE 4, 45. 52, 54, 57; OO 8. 38, 50. 
109, 177. F. literature, EE 4. 

F., Norman, EE 162; OO 174. F., 

Parisian, EE 14. 61. 62. F., Cana¬ 
dian, EE 52. 59, 61 ; OO 14, 48-51. 
54 

friend, EE viii, 44. 157; OO xxi, 13-15, 
48. 166. friendly, OO x, xi. xxii, 
xxv, 2. 4, 5. 14, 34, 42. 55. 100. 
102, 118, 119. 160. (un)f., OO 13 

Fuhrken, G. E., OO 199 

Galileo, OO 93 

Galsworthy, J.» 0)0 * 3 . M- - 1 . 22, 
29 . 34 

Germanic, EE 53: OO 180. Germany, 
OO 52 

Gibberishanto, EE 8; OO 88-90 
Gibbs, P., OO 14 
1 girl-guides, OO 27 

goal, EE 38; OO x. xxi. xxiv. xxv, 48 
good, EE xiv. 17. 18, 30. g. actors and 
poor speech, 16. g. and bad are 
relative terms, EE 11. g., bad— 

right, wrong, OO 8 g. business, 
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good —continued 

EE 2. g. English, 17, 167-9. g. 
examples, 60. g. manners in words, 
160. g. results, 60. g. speakers 
and poor acting, 25. g. speech, 22. 
60. g. vulgar English, 167. g. 
usage, cosmopolitan, 16. g. voice, 

78. g. usage, see usage, 
goose-quills, EE 46 

government, EE 12, 13; OO 27. 28. 37, 
38, 41, 50. 87, 118. (U.S.) g. based 

upon Constitution, 38 
Gower, EE 167 
grace of consideration, OO 111 
Grandgent, C. H., EE 22, 166; OO 116, 
121, 144, 292 
Grant, M., OO 38 
Grant, W., OO 178 

Great War, OO 19, 61. 64, 68, 91. 158 
Greece, OO 52. Greek, EE 13. 17, 19. 
20, 164, 165; OO 78, 116. G., Attic, 
EE 13. G., Doric, 13. G., Koine 

(common or universal). 13, 14. 

Graeco-Roman, 17, 37 
Green, J. R., EE 1 
Grey, Lord, OO 35 

habitant, EE 3. 30. 3 1 '• 00 54 . *54 
Halifax, OO 76 

halls of learning, older, EE 40 
Hamblen, E. S., EE vii; OO xi 
hamlet, EE 166 

Harvard, EE 25, 44, 48, 165; OO 56, 

79, 116, 182 
Hays, W., OO 124 
heresies and schisms, OO xi 
heritage, EE xvi, 1. 9. l 50 } OO27. 

101. inheritance, OO 35. inherited, 
EE 35, 38; OO 29. 32. heritors, 
OO 50 

history, EE 2. 31. 75 . *551 OO ix, 
xix, xx, 1, 3. 6. 7, 28, 35, 46. 57, 
65. 66, 71, 77 . 7 8 > 90 . 9 - 2 . 160, 176. 
284. historical, EE 153-7: OO 

xvii, 51. 65, 66, 170, 188, 190, 191. 
195. historians, EE 164, 175; 

OO 1, 5. 28. 37 . 6 5 . b6 
home, not centre for child, EE 42 

ideal, EE xiv, xvii. n. 13. 16, 17, 24. 
28, 30. 33 - 6 . 39 ; OO xxv. 5, 12. 
25. 3 1 ■ 35- 4 1 ■ 4 2 > 4 6 . 4 s - 49 . 60, 
63-5, 71, 1 19 . *38. J 4 1 - 1 53 - J 54 * 
156. 100 

imitation, EE 47. 54. 59, 74 


immigrant, OO 16, 32-45- immigra¬ 
tion, EE xvi, 35-37. 40; OO xix, 
xxi, 16, 21-3. 31 - 3 . 43 - 45 . ii 5 - 
protective, EE 37. i. policy, non- 
selective, EE 35, 36. i. policy, (un) 
restricted, EE 35 ; OO 22. closed door, 
EE 35; OO 33. non-exclusion, EE 
35. open door, EE 35. See emigrate. 
India, EE 4. Indian, 4, 9 
individuality and knowledge, EE 38. 

i. (and conventionality), OO 167, 168 
industrial, EE 38; OO 15, 18, 22. 29, 
37, 49. I. Revolution, OO 20, 26, 
33, 58, 117, 118, 146, 148. industry, 
OO 20, 28, 56 
inherent, OO 25, 33 
inland, OO 47 

institution, EE 10, 15. 16, 39, 42, 44. 

47 - 49. 5 °. 52, 61, 164; OO 79, 85 
interpretation, OO 14. 82, 94, 103, 

105, 107, no, 123. 167, 190, 194. 
i., unfair, 190 

Intonation may be tonctics or may 
include pitch variation in the oral 
art of speech. Personally we more 
often refer to the tone patterns of 
speech. EE 26-9. 51, 58, 61, 78-80, 
150, 153; OO 54. 88, hi, 167. 
183-5, 238-77. i., extreme, OO 136. 
Intoning is not merely speaking in 
a monotone. It requires the ability 
to retain the same pitch and 
character of vowel resonance with¬ 
out hindering or spoiling the flow 
of musical tone. This necessitates 
a control of consonant motion for 
the benefit of uninterrupted vowel 
beauty—i.e. tonal beauty. Though 
proper intoning should belong to 
the singer's technique it is an 
essential training in the art of 
speech as well 

intricacies of modern life, EE 39 
invert (inversion), EE 57, 73. 81, 145, 
152; OO 75, 131. 165, 182. i. not 
“ vulgar ” but tonally detrimental. 
OO 180. i. modified “ close up, ” 
OO 164. reverted, OO 152, 163, 165 
Irish, EE 5. 5b. 152. 15b 
isolate, EE 15. 28, 29, 41, 42, 75; 
OO xxii, 1, 4. 5. 4b. 7 °. 74 - 94 . 10I » 
102, 119. ibi, 167, 175. 1 79 . 184, 

201. i. quotations, etc.,do not repre¬ 
sent entire work, OO xxii, 144, 145 
Italy, EE 175. Italian, OO xxii 
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Jespersen, O., OO 78 
Jews, EE 164 

Jones, D., EE 49; OO 75, 178, 182. 
184. x 93 

Jones, D. D., OO 104 
Keats, EE 3 

Kenyon, J., OO 131. 178 
King Alfred, EE 14. 167; OO see 
Anglo-Saxon, English, Old. His¬ 
torical Charts. 

Kipling, R., OO 157 

Klinghardt, H., OO 183, 184, 292. 
See review in AmeriCanadian 
Enphonetic Notes 

Krapp, G. P., EE 168; OO chap, xiii., 
77. 120, 121, 131. 178, 198. K. him¬ 
self more broad and charitable than 
many followers, 144. K., isolated 

quotations, see isolate. K. take 
more definite stand; why should, 

151 

Laird-Brown, M., EE viii, 87, 163; 

OO xi, xviii, 104, 178, 179 
Landor, EE 3 

language, EE vii, 6-12, 18-24. 27, 
32-4, 43, 52, 53, 56, 58-60, 152-5, 
165, 173 - 5 ; OO xviii, 6, 17. 46, 
50, 52. 81, 88-90. 104. no, 125, 
136, 148, 160, 183, 188. I. and 
dialect synonymous, EE 10. 1 . and 
logic, EE 12. 1 ., English, see E. 

1 . not made from grammar, EE 
167. 1., oral, see o. 1. pot-pourri, 

OO 181. 1 ., spoken, see s. 1 . study, 
discipline in EE 175. 1 ., written, 

EE 21, 50. linguistics, EE xv, 

xvii, 7, 16, 29. 31, 37, 40, 46, 

156, 165. 174; OO xvii. xviii, 77, 
88, 90, 125, 132, 139. 162. 1,, 

ministering, EE 46 
Latin, EE 4, 5, 13. 17. 20, 21. 164, 
165. L, standard, EE 13. L., Neo-, 
EE 10. Latinised cobwebs, OO 134 
law, EE 12. 1 ., game, EE 52 
layman (-mind), OO x, xviii, xx, 9—1 1, 

r 105 

League of Nations, OO 37 
lecturer, EE 32, 45; OO vii, ix. 1 ., 
visiting, OO 85 
librarians, OO xix, chap. vii. 

Lincoln, EE xvii, 61 ; OO 40 

lingua franca, EE xvi, 5. 9 

lip, EE 20. 54; Of) ix, xi. 108. 1 . 


rounding, OO 107. 182. 1 . (or 

mouth) spread, OO 107, 182. 292 
literature, EE 3-5, 8. 9, 15, 164-6, 
171, 172; OO 35, 52, 60, 133. 

literati, OO 92. 1 ., world, EE 4. 

literary, EE 1. 4, 26, 167, 172; 

OO 76, 190. litterateur, OO 60, 61 
local, EE 3. 4. 37 - 38, 48. 75 - 7 &. 175 ; 
OO 18, 48, 77, 120, 127. 133, 134, 
136. 137, 146. 148-51. 158. 160, 
i(54, 166, 168. 188. localise, OO 14, 
30, 46, 69, 79. 121, 132. 133, 137, 
144. 146, 150. 155, 160, 166, 188, 
189. 1 ., non-, OO 77, 79. 125 

Locarno, OO 88 

London, EE 13-15. 32. 48. 58; OO xi, 
37, 62. 98, 184, 186. L. dialect, 
see d. Londoner, EE 46 
Lounsbury-Matthews, OO 134 
Lowell, L., OO 56 

Mahan, A., OO 1, 5 
Marlow, J., OO no 
Mason, W. A., OO 173, 189 
master, student, pupil, OO chap. ix. 
mathematics, EE 22, 24. m., mis¬ 

applied, OO 1S8 
Matthison, E., OO no 
(im)maturity, EE 15. 35, 45, 51. 74; 

OO 34, 58, 154 
McGill, OO 79 

Mencken, H. L., OO 129. 135, 136. 
M., name loses association with 
himself, OO 130 
methods, EE 19; OO 91, 104 
Mexico, South America, OO 14. See 
expansion 
Midland, OO 44 

migratory instincts (desires), EE 41, 45 
Milton, EE 3 

minister(try), EE 26; OO xxiii 
minstrels, troubadours, gleemen, OO 
116 

Missouri, man from, OO 17G 
Montcalm, OO 55 
Montreal, OO 50 

mother, nurse, governess, tutors, EE 42 
motion pictures, OO chap, iii., vi., xii. 
muscles (freedom, tension), OO 114 

! naive, OO xx 
Napoleonic, OO 18 

nation(s), EE xvi, 5. 7, 9. 14-O. - 1 - 
35—40, 59-61 ; OO xx. 1, 2, 4, 5. 7. 
13. 15. 22, 24-6. 29-33. 35-8. 40-9, 
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nation(s)— continued 

5 *. 52 , 57 . 5 8 , 6i, 62, 67, 69. 

78, 81, 84. 86, 8S-90, 101, 106. 109, 
112, 118, 122, 132-6, 141, 142, 147, 
15°. * 55 . I 57 _ 9 - n., Commonwealth 
, of, OO 37, 205. n., individuals cannot 
voice opinions of, OO 36. national, 
EE xiv, xvi, 1, 6-8, 29, 34, 36, 37, 
40, 41, 45, 50, 51, 60; OO xviii, 
xix, xxi, xxiii, xiv, 2, 4, 7, 12-14, 

33 . 35 . 36, 4°-2. 44-6, 48, 58, 65. 
84, 98, 112, 115, 139, 144-7. 155. 
158, 160, 161, 163, 166-8. intern., 
EE x, xvii, 5. 7. 8, 15. 21, 35. 37, 
4 8 . 49 . 5 1 - 53 .' OO xxiii, xxiv, 13, 
16. 17. 32, 36. 37. 42, 43. 51. 67. 
80, 84, IIO, X12, 120, 122, 127, 136, 
138-40. I44. I46-8. 154. 155, l6l, 
183. in. ethics and pressures, OO 43. 
in. muster, EE 19. nationality, 
EE 2, 5, 6, 8, 35, 36. 41; OO no. 
136 

natural, coos and wails, EE 74. n., not 
any form of language, EE 74 
neutrality, OO 140 

New England, EE 44. 48, 149, 155, 
172; OO 119, 127. 149, 150. 152, 
180 

New World, EE xiv, xvi, xvii, 25, 
36-8, 40, 41. 43. 44, 49. 59-61, 148. 
158; OO xx, xxiv, 2, 13, 14, 18. 19, 
29, 36, 41. 49. 51-3. 5 8 . 61, 66. 68, 
69. 95- Il8 , 1 iQ. 125-8. 132. 133, 

135 - 7 . I 39 . M 3 . 144 . ! 4 <>. l62 - *63, 
197, 198, 200, 201. East, OO 119, 
121, 125, 128, 134. 147, 149. 156- 
8, 160. Eastern, EE 61; OO 121, 

130, 131. 135. 136, 147-50. 152, 
157, 162, 164. Easterner, EE 61. 
Eastern School, General or. OO 
121, 127, 130, 131, 135. 136, 150. 
152, 162, see speech; OO 134. 147, 
156. 157. Eastward, OO 119. North, 
EE 157; OO 158. Northerner, EE 
01. South, EE 157; OO 120, 127, 
149. 158, 160. Southern, EE 61; 
OO 137. 147. 148, 150, 152. South¬ 
erner, EE 146. West, OO 38, 119, 

120. 125, 128. 146, 149, 156, 158. 
Western, EE 61; OO 119. 120, 121, 

13 1 . ! 33 - ! 35 - T 37 . i 4 f ’- 50 . 157 . 
ibo, 162, 166. W., General, OO 120, 

121. 131. 134- 1 35 . 147 . 148. 150. 
156, 157. 160, 162. 163, 166. W., 
Middle, EE 25, 57. 73. 150, 155; 


OO 18. Western School, OO 134, 
147, 156, 157. N. W. problem, OO 
16, 45. 46. 48, 58, 59 
norm, OO 106, 108, 191, 199 

Old World, EE 37, 38, 43; OO xxiv, 
16, 18, 19. 29. 52, 53. 58, 61, 95, 
118, 1x9, 125-8, 132, 135, 137, 146, 
163. 194, 197, 198, 200, 201. East 
Midland, EE 15, 167. North (Eng¬ 
land), OO 180. Northern (E.), OO 
150. Southern (E.), OO 127, 133, 
150, 151, 181, 197, 200 
oral, EE 21; OO iii, ix, xx, xxiv, 
74-7. 85. 90, 92. 125. 127, 130, 139, 
167, 168, 177, 201. o. English, 

EE 59; OO 67, 143. o. French, 
EE 59; OO 67. o. game, OO 47. 
o. history, EE 20. o. language, 
EE 16, 33, 47, 53. 58, 60; OO 53, 
77. o. purist, EE 152, 153. o. 
reader, EE xiv. o. word, our, see w. 

o. work varied, personal experience 
in. OO iii 

original sources, OO ix. originality, x 
orthography, EE 29, 53. 76; OO 182 
Ottawa, OO 55 
out-of-studio, OO 85 
Oxford, EE 172; OO 56. 79, 128. 130, 
145, 182. 234 

pacificism, OO -169 
Page, W. H., OO 5. 36, 43 
Paris, EE 13, 14. 58, 162, 168; OO 38, 
48, 98 

Parisotti, L., OO 101 
Passy, P., EE x; OO see Vowel Scale 
Chart. 

patois, EE 162, 167, 168 
patriotic, EE 49; OO xx, 162. pat¬ 
riotism, EE 4. 37, 155; OO 6. 

p. , lack of, OO 36. p., pseudo, 

EE 3. patriots, EE 5 

pattern-building, OO 100 
pause-bar, OO 185, 186. pause-group, 
187 

Peake, H., OO 17 
pen, OO ix. x, xx. 84, 85 
Phonetics is the science of speech- 
sounds. It may be used to acquire 
or to further all forms of all lan¬ 
guages. It is a science but not an 
art. It may or may not be used 
to further oral art interests. EE xiv, 
xv, 19. 20. 22-4. 32, 47, 62-71. 78, 
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Phonetics —co nlin ued 

57 _I 59- OO xviii, 82, 86 , 103. io.|, 
106-8, m, 125, 130, 133. 135, 144. 
153, 160, 162, 165, 168, 170, 171, 
176. 189-92, 195. 199. p. and 

chemistry, EE 23. p. older than 
Christianity, EE 19. p. and phonics, 
EE 23. p., comparative, EE 158-9. 
p. dictation, EE 32. p. norm., 
OO 107, 187, 188. p. notation, 

EE 29, 160. p. transcription, EE 
21. 30 . 54 - 8 . 62-73. 77 . 78- P-, 

unsupplemented, OO 189. p. v. 
euphonetics, EE 157. p. v. mathe¬ 
matics, EE 22, 24. (un)phonetic, 
EE 20. See alphabet 
(A) Phonetician is—or should be— 
able to analyse, record and pro¬ 
duce various speech-sounds. The 
specialist, and especially the dialec- 
tologist, should have a thorough 
training in euphonetics as well as 
in plain and in comparative pho¬ 
netics. The scientist is not neces¬ 
sarily interested in furthering pro¬ 
nunciation standards, diction, or 
vocal work. Scientists may record 
or further standards but they do 
not create them. Whereas the 
phonetician describes (or furthers) 
general sounds including those of 
general good speech the diction 
specialist goes beyond this. The 
latter does (or should) develop the 
ability to form sounds which are 
favourable for beauty of tone as 
well as beauty of pronunciation. 
(See diction.) EE 19, 31, 33, 78. 
I 55 > x 57 .' OO vii, 104, 106, 107, 
* 3 °. 134 . 14 °. M 4 . 145. 153 . 154 . 
1O5. 189, 195, 199, 278. p., prac¬ 
tical, EE 20. p., standards not 

created by, EE xv 
(A) Phonetigraph is a phonetically 
transcribed record of any form of 
pronunciation, regardless of diction 
and voice. EE 30-3. 145-59; OO 
* 54 . 197 

phonics. See phonetics 
photoplay, OO chaps, iii., vi. 

Pierce, R. M., EE 120, 171 ; OO 131. F44 
pioneering days, EE 35 
plagiarising, EE 74 

poetry and prose, modern, EE 27, 28 
Pompadour, Mme de, OO 54 


population, EE 35; OO chap. iii. 
Pound, L., OO 1 16 

1 power, EE 35. 39. 4 T - 5 *: OO xxv, 
2-4. 6, 15, 20, 21. 38, 40. I 18, 132. 
p. of adjustment, EE 39. p., driving, 
OO 6. p., man, OO 20. p., natural, 
EE 54. p. of resistance, EE 12. 
p., sea, see s. OO 4. p., staying, OO 
13. p., thought, OO 3 
preacher, OO vii 

printer, EE 21; OO xi. printed acknow¬ 
ledgments, OO x 

problem (general), OO xxi, 12, 29, 33, 
34. 45. 58. 61, 70. 147 
professional, OO x, xi, xix, xxii, xxiii, 
12. 18, 19, 59, 62, 63. 67, 75, 84-7, 
93-100, 103, 105, iii, 112. 121, 

123. 128, 134. 139, 142, 153, 159, 
166, 170. 175, 185, 190, 195. 284. 
inter-p. tolerance, 100, 190 
Pronunciation is concerned with the 
sounds of speech. It may or may 
not be standard. It may include 
good or poor diction and voice. 
EE 17, 20, 25, 30-3, 61, 74-6, 78, 
81, 147-51, 154-8, 175; OO xviii, 
xxii, 30, 69, 103, 105, 108, 126. 128, 
* 3 i. 139 . 145 . M 7 . 150. I 5 1 . 162. 
165-7. 17*. 1 78. 180. 184, 194, 201. 
p. age limit, EE 74. p., American, 
EE 148. 149. p. and poor voice, 
good EE 78. p., bad, EE 30. p., 

Castilian, EE 61. p., English, EE 

1 49. p., good, EE 30. p., interesting, 
EE 30. p., many “ bests,” OO xxiv, 
151, 155. p., Parisian, EE 61. p., 

peculiar, EE 30. p., problem, EE 61. 
p. of simple words, EE 1 7. p., record 
of, see r. pronounce, EE 17. p. as 
you spell, EE 46; OO 176 
Proven9al, EE 162. 163 
Provincial, EE xv, iO, 33, 44, 50, 52, 
53; OO 167. provincialism, EE 18, 
48. 59 ; OO 149 

pseudo-patriots, EE 3. p. leadership, 
EE 40. p. philanthropist, EE 36. 
p. stage art, OO 141 
psychology, EE 4, 12; OO 1, 7, 8, 24, 
87.91. 125, 139. 168. psychological, 
EE 34, 39, 53; OO 7. 30. 33. 50, 56, 
85. 114. 115, 139, 190 
public speaker, OO xxiii 
publisher, OO xix, chap. vi. 
purist, EE 45. 152-154. pure English, 
EE 46. 153. purely, OO ix 
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quill driver, EE 32 

quotations (italicised material), OO 145 

R, EE 46. 56, 57. 73. 152, 153; 

OO 131, 165. See inversion 
race, EE xvi, 35, 36, 40; OO xix, xx, 
xxi, 7. 9. ii. 12. 23. 84. 88, 136. 
r. consciousness, EE xvi, 36. r. 
hatred, not, EE 36. r., not un¬ 

desirable, EE 36. racial, OO xx, 12, 
32. de-racialise, EE 35 
radio, OO xxv, chap. vi. 
reaction, OO 83 

record (of speech, etc.), EE vii, viii, 

18, 29, 30; OO vii, 125, 195 - 7 . 201. 
r., relationship of, OO 196. record, 
to, EE, viii. 30, 77; OO 194, 197. 
recording method, EE 74-81, 144; 
OO 194-201. recorder (specialist, 
training of, etc.), EE 17, 32. 75; 
OO 133. 197 

reflection not upon individual, EE 45 
reiteration, EE xvii 
repetition, OO xix 
Republic, OO xix, 38, 57. 58 
research, EE 174; OO xi, xxiii, 34. 
61, 78, 91, 99. 125, 132, 134. 138. 
140, 166 

resonance, OO 105, 106, 153. r., 

fronted, 109, 268. resonators, 104 
Revolution, OO 38, 41. See industrial, 
congestional 

rhythm, EE 28; OO 29, 113. rhyme, 
153. r., visual, 153 

Rice, C. M., OO 193 

‘‘ right,” “ wrong ” are relative terms 
EE 1 1 ; OO 7, 36 

Ripman, W., EE vii. viii, ix, 49; 
OO vii. xi, 178, 184. 186, 189, 191. 

192 

Robertson, F., OO no 
Romance, EE 53; OO 50, 180 
Roman(s), EE 20. 23. 164; OO 116, 
174. Rome, EE 4; OO 52, 78 
Runic, OO 174 

rural (and country), F.E xiv; OO 17, 

19, 20. 22. 26—8 

Russia, OO 42. Russian, EE 4. R. 
America, OO 39 

St. Lawrence, OO 54 

St. Paul’s (school), EE 48 

salmon, l in EE, 46 

Sanscrit grammarians, EE 19 

scholars, OO ix. s. not opposed to 


research work in varied dialects, 
OO 134 

School, EE 15-17, 41-4, 48, 59-61, 
149; OO xxiii, 25, 27-9, 70, 74, 75, 
78, no, 120, 121. 124, 139, 140, 
141, 143, 147, 154, 156-8, 164. 165, 
188. s., agriculture in, OO 26-31. 

s., country, OO 26—31. Public 
Schools, EE 25, 43, 48, 60, 176; 
OO 17. 30. 75. 78, 153, 154 (U.S. 
p.s. is not a “ pay s." It is sup¬ 
ported by taxes. The English p.s. 
is more akin to U.S. Groton, St. 
Paul's, etc.). S. of the Curly Tongue, 
OO 120, 121, 124. 126, 154, 157, 
163—5. See invert 

science, EE xvi—xviii, 20, 23, 24; 
OO xxi, 3, 17, 19, 24, 30, 32, 52, 
67, 70, 84, 86. 91, 125, 132, 144. 
155, 188, 283. s. at expense of art, 
OO 168. scientific, EE 7, 20, 21, 
27. 30, 31, 40; OO vii, ix, xi, 7, 23, 
59. 65. 75, 82. 104, 123, 131-3. 
138, 148, 195. s. work, part of, 
EE 158. s. work uncongenial grind, 
part of, EE 158. scientist, EE 
xviii, 30, 31; OO 106 
Scotland, EE 25, 76; OO 180-3. 

Scotch, EE 56, 72, 152, 156. 

Scottish, EE 15, 58; OO 90 
scribes, old, EE 20 

sea(s), OO xxv, 1-4, 47-9, 141, 1C6. 
s. of progress, EE 137. s. power, 
OO 1-5, 16, 48, 53, 55, 118. s. 
ways (waterways), OO 1, 4, 5, 

47, 55, 118, 119. s. worthy, EE 37; 
OO 2 

self-determination (s. expression), OO 
118, 146, 147 

sensation, conscious of, OO 115 
Shakespeare, EE 153, 161, 166. S., 

language of, EE 46. Shakespearian, 
endowed stage, OO 141 
Shelley, EE 3 

sing, OO 118. singer, EE 29, 32, 163; 
OO xviii. 76. 82, 104, 108, 109, III, 
127, 140. 178, 185, 192, 243. S. 

French, see Laird-Brown, singing, 
EE 49, 163; OO vii, 70, 71, 101, 
140. 159. 164, 185 
social, EE 1. 13, 43, 45; OO vii, xix, 
xxi. xxiii, 15-17. 23, 44, 59. 8 4. 88 > 
90. 104, in. 112. 115, 134. 135 . 
138, 140. 141, 148, 161. 168, 190. 
socialism, EE 36, 60; OO 28 
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sociology, EE xvi; OO 28, 57. 92. 
sociologist. EE 36; OO 24, 31 

song, EE 58; OO vii, xxiii, 108-14, 
118, 139, 161, 163-5. 178. 189. 

201 

South America, OO 14 

sound variations, conscious of, EE 

>57 

Spanish, EE 58. S. War, OO 39 
specialist, OO x, xxiii, 61. 79. 85, 155. 

178, 188, 195. s., ultra-, OO xix 

speech, EE 5, 7. 24, 30, 33. 42. 49, 
74, 79, 149, 160-3, > 75 . > 7 ^>; OO vii, 
xiii, xxiii, 31. 74. 75. 77-9. 101. 105, 
122. 125. 127,133. 135, 138. 141.143, 
144, 184, 197, 198. 200. s. activity, 
creative, OO 167. s. a., natural, 
OO xx, 157, 161. s, and chewing 
natural a., OO 159. s. artificial, 
EE 6, 7. 74, 75. s. (movement), 
better, EE 24, 45-7 : OO 159. s., con¬ 
nected, EE 59, 78; OO 179, 185. 
s. of East and South v. West v. 
England, OO 149, 150. s., equal 

authority in all regions, OO 146. 
s. executioner, EE 44. s. freedom, 
OO 85. s.. General or Eastern, 

OO 121, 127, 130, 131. 136. 150, 
152, 162. s., G. or E. in antithesis 

to Krapp’s G. or Western, OO 121 
(two General forms, OO 162). s., G. 
or Western, OO 120, 121. 131, 134. 
> 35 . > 47 . >48. 150. I 57 > 160. >63. 
166 (see School of E., S. of W. 
under New World), s., good, EE 22. 
25. s., g., not sign of weakness, 

EE 48. s., not teacher's or public’s 
fault, lack of good, EE 47. S., Good, 
see Ripman. s. individuality, con¬ 
ventionality, art, OO 167-8. s., living 
form, OO 1 18. 128. s. melody, 

OO xviii, 184, 185. s., mature, 

EE 74. s. murder, EE 44, 49. 
s. museum, OO 1G7. s. not identi¬ 
cal, OO 167. s. organs, EE 21, 31. 
s., public, EE 32. s. supremacy, 
OO 146—8. s., unflattering ideas of 

New World, OO 133. s. unity, 
EE xvii. s. wobbly programme of, 
OO 15 9. s., written, EE 17 3. 

speakers, EE vii, 25, 49 
spelling, EE 21. 23. 46, 48, 53, 56, 
160, 166; OO xviii. 54, 178, 182. 
231. s. and phonetic transcription, 
EE 55-8. 62-8. s. and phonics, 


EE 23. s. and sound, EE 23. s., 

deformed, OO 177. s., fixed, EE 21. 
s. flower; sound, root, OO 17S. 
s. idolater, OO 176, 177. s. tomb¬ 
stone, EE 56 

spoken English, EE vii, 47. s. E., 
problem of, EE 47. 61; OO xix, xx, 
xxiii, xxiv, 16. 31, 45, 47, 155-7. 
s. French, EE 53. s. language, 
EE 18, 26, 59, 151 ; OO 72. s. word, 
EE xiv, 26. 42, 51, 176; OO vii. 13, 
76. 77, 145. s. w. as spiritual 
unifier, EE 53 
squash, EE 6 

staff members, OO 82, 84, 90 
stage, EE 25; OO chap. xii. s., en¬ 
dowed, OO 14 1 

Standard English. Narrowly speaking, 
this is the ideal or striven-for 
rather than the achieved pronun¬ 
ciation. Broadly speaking the term 
is often used instead of Accepted 
Standard, etc. It ddes not include 
diction or voice. S., EE xvi, 13-18, 
23. 24. 30. 32. 33. 45, 153, 169—71, 
173; OO 101, 130. 131, 143, 145. 
147, 150-4. > 57 - >58. > 7 > S. (term) 
too confining, EE 16. Accepted S. 
English (World-Accepted, or, World 
Standard) makes allowances for 
minor variations. It is less rigidly 
confining than Standard English. 
It is somewhat more confining than 
EuphonEnglish. S., Accepted, EE 
xiv, xvii. 16, 18, 19, 50. 157. S., 

World-Accepted, EE 50, 61, 151, 
157; OO 125, 151-3. 156. 157. >62, 
1O4, 201. S., Contemporary World, 
OO 295. S., Modified, EE 18. 

S., Received, EE 18; OO 127. S. 
speech, OO vii. S., Spoken, EE 14. 
S., World, OO 69. 151-7- 1 60, 170, 
175, 180, 184, 188. S., written, 

EE 14, 15 
Stoddard, L., OO 59 
stress divide, OO 185. 186 
strive, EE 17. striven-for, EE xvii, 
16; OO 156 

student, pupil, master, OO chap, ix., 
170, 171. 175. 195 - s. point of 

view, EE 11 

Summer Sessions, OO chap. viii. 
Sweet, H., EE ix, xviii, 20, 21, 154, 
158; OO 100, 171-5. 182. 189, 191, 
200 
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Switzerland, EE 8; OO 51 
syllable division, OO 1S6, 187 

teacher, EE ix, 42. 44, 4G-51, 157; 
OO 74, 8i, 84, 104, 114, 138, 150. 

t. not at fault for lack of good 
speech, EE 47. t. training colleges, 
EE 50. teaching, EE 44, 45, 59; 
OO 178. taught, EE 6, 9, 47; 
OO 48, 105 

term, tool, EE 27; OO xxii, 191, 283, 
294. t. monger, EE 19 
“ thick," OO 107 

Tilly, W., EE 32, 72, 158; OO 187, 191 
timbre (or musical quality), OO 104 
tolerance, OO 166 

tone, EE 29, 163; OO vii, xviii, xix, 
75, 82, 101, 104. 106-10, 115, 117, 
121, 138. 153. 163, 164. 175. 180. 
185, 186, 191. 199- t- and pro¬ 
nunciation, blending of, OO 109. 
t. blockading, OO 165. tone colour, 
EE 163. t., musically good, OO 108. 
t.-patterns, OO 185. tonal, OO 106, 
125, 163. 164, 167 
Tonetics is the science—not art—of 
pitch variation in the speaking 
voice (see intonation). EE 27, 58; 
OO xviii, 171. 175. 1 85. t- symbols 
at times resemble ancient neumes 
of musical notation, OO 183 
tongue, EE 20. 46. 54, 72, 73; OO 44, 
70, 75. 103 . i«> 7 - 9 . 1 x 4 > l62 * i6 5 - 
t., agile, light, OO xix, 100. t. back 
and muscle for chewing, OO 108 
t. bunching, OO 108. t., curled, 

OO 128. 165. t., curly position 

vocally interfering, OO 163—5. t. 
diagrams (rough and general—not 
vocal). EE 73. t. far back, OO 107. 
108, 164, 165. 192 ( see inversion), 
t., good basic position is possible 
for world standard, OO 162. t., 

minimum of interference, OO 108. 
t. muscle pliable, OO xix. 108. t, on 
gums, EE 1 . 54 - 7 2 * 73 - t. positions, 
OO 103, 107, 108, 180. 191. 199. 
t., quick and least destructive motions 
OO 109. T.. School of Curly, see 

t., stiff, OO 109. t. support, OO 
106-110, 164. t. on teeth, EE 54. 
t., think of root at front, OO 108. 
t.’, tip of, EE 73. t. upper back teeth, 
OO 165 
Tours, EE 4O 


traditions, OO 149, 251 
transliteration, OO 179, 183 
transportation, OO 1S-20, 32. 117, 119, 

158 

unacademic intercourse, OO 100 
(un)assimilated (people, etc.), EE 36, 
40. 41, 45, 49; OO 159. (u.)assimila- 
tion, EE 7. 8, 31, 40, 41, 45; OO 45 
unity, EE xii, xv, xvii, 38, 48, 49; 
OO xx, 13, 40, 49, 101, hi, 168, 
169. unified(-ing), EE 60; OO x, 
51, 63, 125. union, EE 61; O 40. 
uniting, OO xxv, 1, 2, 5, 15, 51, 52, 
112, 140, 147 

universal(ly), EE vii, xi, xv, 5, 14, 15, 
48, 50; OO 3, 63, 80, 88, no 
university, EE xiv, 15, 16, 32, 46, 49, 
58, 61, 164, 165, 169; OO xxiii, 
79-83, 86, 89, 91. 96, 119. u. func¬ 
tioning, comparative, OO 80. u. 
catalogues, OO 82, 83 
usage, EE 24, 33, 167, 168; OO 160, 
251. u., diverse, EE 7. u., good, 

EE xiv, xv, 12, 16, 28, 54. 153, 
156. u., standard of, EE 169. 

u. , world-good, EE 153, 157. 
(un)supplemented, OO 69. 189, 190 
U.S.A., EE vii, 3, 8, 23, 34, 43, 52; 

OO vii, 13, 14, 21, 34. 38, 40, 42, 
48. 51, 182 

U.S., England’s married daughter, EE 
2. U.S., problem, OO 52 

vocal, OO vii, ix. 75, 85. 101, 108, 109, 
in, 118, 128, 135, 138-40, 189. 190, 
192. 199. v. chords, EE 20. 54 

v. euphonetics. It is on this basis 
that we do our work in voice, 
diction and pronunciation. It is a 
co-ordination which does not ignore 
one field of oral work while con¬ 
sidering the other. Presenting co¬ 
ordinated or unsupplemented work 
is but a matter of personal choice. 
We treat the tone patterns of speech 
with a singer’s bel canto technique. 
We use singers’ vocal exercises plus 
their transposed spoken form, etc. 
OO 5 1. 108, 125. 135. 140. 178, 185. 
186, 189, 193. 283. vocalists, OO 101 

voice, EE 25, 26, 51, 78, 79; OO xviii, 
xix. xxiii, 18, 23. 26, 30, 36. 45, 
68-70, 74. 82, 89, 97, 101. 102-7, 
110, in, 115. 122, 125, 128. 132-4. 
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voice— conti n ued 

136. 137. !53. 155. 159 . 162. 164, 
165, 168, 181. 185. 189. 190. 194. 
199— 201. v. and personality, ££ 79. 
v., poor pronunciation, good, EE 78. 
v., loud—poor resonance, OO 268. 
v. of a nation, EE 51. v., pleasant 
44 close up,” EE 78. v. production, 
EE 25; OO 105, 106, 128, 131, 167, 
180, 182, 193. 195. 276, 277. v., 

screaming character of, OO 268 
voluntary assistantship, OO 82 
vowels, EE 31. 46. 55, 56, 64. 66, 72, 
76, 152, 163; OO 180, see Chart of 
Comparative Scales; see inversion, 
also xviii, xxiv. v.,. “flat,” ££46 
v. plus tone variation, OO in. 
v. range, singer's wider, OO m. 
v,, thicken or blur, OO 165 
vulgar(isms), EE 18. 44; OO 295. 
v. American, OO 130. v., good, 

EE 167. v.—term unfair, OO 1 55. 
180 

Wales, EE 5 

watchful-waiting, OO 46 
Webster Key, the, EE 18, 149; OO 128 
Weeks, R., OO xi, 48, 144, 17S 
Wembley, OO 28 
Wolfe, OO 55 


Wood, W., EE 175; OO xi, 5, 37, 48 
word(s), OO 78, 167. catch-w., EE 17. 
w., hobby, EE 155. w., motion- 

picture and printed, OO 68. w., 

printed, EE 28; OO 116. w., simple, 
EE 17. w., spoken, EE 26. (our) 

oral w., OO xi, xviii, xix—xxv, 17, 
30 . 33 . 55 . 68. 69, 71. 74-7. 8 6. 112. 
115. 116. 126, 137, 167, 168, 175, 
201, 249. o. o. w., sects, races, etc., 
OO 33. w., written, EE 57, 176; 

OO 71, 74 
Wordsworth, EE 3 

world-acclaimed, EE xvi. w., all-, 
EE 61. w. dialect, EE 10. w.-good, 
EE 157; OO 55, 90, 131, 138, 146, 
153, 161. w.-g. form, OO 161, 180. 

w.-g. usage, EE 157; OO 155. 
w. language, EE xvi. 3. 6-9, 12. 
w. literature, EE 4. w. power, 
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